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Winners Of Seventh Annual 
Radio Poll Are Announced 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


I1E increasing importance of 
T contemporary music and of 

summer music was brought out 
in the results of balloting among 700 
music critics and editors of the daily 
newspapers in the United States and 
Canada, in Musicat AMeErtca’s Sevy- 
enth Annual National Poll of Serious 
Music on the Air. A tentative at- 


titude towards the question of con- 
temporary music last year grew into 
a liv contest in which the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony won 


out over several close rivals as the 


progr'n most consistently fostering 
conte::porary music. Voters almost 
unanimously went on record as want- 
ing tc hear more of this type of 


The few dis- 
explain themselves, 
but merely marked a laconic “no” 
beside the question. 

Another new category brought the 
Berkshire Festival broadcasts to the 
top, as the best Summer Music Pro- 
Several 


music on the network. 
sident- did not 


gram new winners and 
shifts in first places added interest 
to the poll. The newcomers to the 


blue-ribbon class include the NBC 
Symphony, which has consistently run 
second or third in the past in spite 
of the fact that its conductor, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, has been named the 
favorite Symphony Conductor every 
year in the seven the poll has been 
in existence. This vear, his orches- 
tra joins him on the pinnacle, and 
his production of Verdi’s Falstaff, 
on April 1 and 8, is the winner on 
the Special Event class, as each of 
his special productions has been in the 
past five years. 

Other new winners are the Rail- 
road Hour, an operetta and light 
opera NBC show, with Gordon Mc- 
Rae and guest artists, which was 
chosen as the Operatic Program; 
Blanche Thebom, who took the place 
occupied for six years by Marian An- 
derson as Woman Singer; and Jussi 
Bjoerling, nominated outstanding Man 
Singer. Tabulated results of the vot- 
ing in these and the other categories 
= be found on page 4, in complete 
detail. 


HE interest in contemporary mu- 

sic is heartening. Among other 
works, in addition to the two win- 
ners, votes were cast for Béla 
Bartok’s Viola Concerto, and Music 
for Strings, Percussion, and Celeste; 
Ernest Bloch’s Piano Concerto (which 
one not specified); Britten’s Peter 


Grimes (which persists in voters’ 
memories, although it was not done 
at the Metropolitan this season) ; 


Weill’s Down in the Valley; Cowell’s 
Fifth Symphony; Schuman’s Judith; 
Kabalevsky’s Violin Concerto; Proko- 
fieff’s Sixth Symphony; Carpenter’s 
Carmel Concerto; and Menotti’s The 
Medium. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Oklahoma Symphony, which, under 
Victor Alessandro played thirteen con- 
certs of contemporary music over 
MBS, ran a close second to the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, which 
is better known and has been estab- 
lished far longer in network hierachy. 
The latter’s ascendancy in _ the 
contemporary field can be largely 
aitributed to the program choices of 
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its two conductors this past year— 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and Leopold 
Stokowski. In a tie with the Okla- 
homa Symphony was the Berkshire 
Festival, and running third was the 
NBC educational series, Pioneers of 
Music. 


VY OTERS could not decide among 

three operas as their favorites in 
the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts 
this year, so that all three must be 
given first place credit—Strauss’ Der 
Rosenkavalier; Moussorgsky’s Kho- 
vanchina; and Mozart’s Le Nozze di 
Figaro. The Strauss work is men- 
tioned first because Fritz Reiner, its 
conductor, won again as Opera Con- 
ductor, a category restored last year, 
which he won with the same compos- 
er’s Salome. Voting was scattered 
among other operas, Peter Grimes 
and Boris Godunoff receiving a vote 
or two, although they were not in 
the repertoire this year. Others 
cited frequently were Verdi's Si- 
mon Boccanegra and Aida; Strauss’ 
Salome; and Wagner’s Tristan. One 
voter remarked simply that his fa- 
vorite opera was “Albanese.” Op- 
eras also entered the lists as con- 
tenders in the Outstanding Event cat- 
egory, with Khovanchina, Manon Les- 


caut, Aida, and the telecast of 
the Metropolitan’s opening Der 
Rosenkavalier receiving votes. A 


Canadian critic felt strongly about 
the CBC production of Peter Grimes; 
a Midwesterner nominated “Reiner at 
the Met” for his choice. Runners- 
up to Mr. Toscanini’s Falstaff in this 
category were the performance of 
Strauss’ Elektra by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, under  Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos, and the Philhar- 
monic production of Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony, under Leopold Stokowski. 

With the new importance given 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony broadcasts goes another award, 
that for the best script material. 
James Fassett’s Green Room broad- 
casts won a close decision over the 
Metropolitan Opera intermission fea- 
tures, with the Railroad Hour trail- 
ing in third place. The award went 
to the Philharmonic-Symphony last 
year, as well, but with a different 
format and commentator. The latter 
was Deems Taylor, who broke Mil- 
ton Cross’ long string of wins (five 
consecutive years). Mr. Cross came 
back the winner this year, with Mr. 
Fassett a close second, and Ben 
Grauer, announcer for the NBC 
Symphony, third. 


XCEPT for Mr. Toscanini, the 
only seven-year winner is the 
Telephone Hour, which has won since 
the poll began, as Orchestra with Fea- 
tured Artists. Donald Voorhees is 
the conductor of the popular NBC 
program. 
For the first time since the poll 


began, the NBC Symphony shares 
first place with its conductor. In 


previous years, the honors for the 
ensemble went to either the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony (second place 
this year), or the Boston Symphony 
(the rehearsal broadcasts of this or- 
chestra took third place). Perhaps 
the persistence of this conductor and 


(Continued on page 4) 





mezzo-soprano; James Pease, 


baritone; and Theodore Schaefer, 


James C. Campbell 


After the first program in the sixth annual Festival of Contemporary American 
Music, at Columbia University, the participants meet backstage: David Allen, 
accompanist; Aaron Copland, who accompanied Alice Howland in his new song 
cycle, Twelve Poems of Emily Dickinson; Helen Thigpen, soprano; Miss Howland, 


accompanist 


Sixth Ditson Festival Offers 
Four Programs At Columbia 


HE sixth annual Festival of 
Contemporary Music, sponsored 
by the Alice M. Ditson Fund of 


Columbia University, opened with a 
program of songs by John Edmunds, 
Howard Swanson, and Aaron Cop- 
land, on May 18, in McMillin Theatre. 
Succeeding programs on May 19-21 
were made up of chamber music, 
folk music, and orchestral works. 

The most interesting and by far 
the most original music on the open- 
ing program was Aaron Copland’s 
song cycle Twelve Poems of Emily 
Dickinson. Alice Howland, mezzo- 
soprano, was the interpreter, with the 
composer at the piano. These songs, 
which had their first performance on 
this occasion, are the first works for 
voice and piano Copland has 
written since 1928. In a program 
note he pointed out that “the poems 
center about no single theme, but 
they treat of subject matter particu- 
larly close to Miss Dickinson: nature, 
death, life, eternity. Only two of the 
songs are related musically, the sev- 
enth and twelfth. Nevertheless, the 
composer hopes that, in seeking a mu- 
sical counterpart for the unique per- 
sonality of the poet, he has given the 
songs, taken together, the aspect of 
a song cycle.” 

Copland’s music, like Emily Dick- 
inson’s verse, is enormously concen- 
trated, sometimes gnomic, and con- 
ceived without any thought of tick- 
ling the ear. The harmonic idiom is 
completely personal, but as rich in 
expressive possibilities as the poetry. 
Mr. Copland writes fourths, sev- 
enths, and seconds as freely as he 
did 25 years ago, but the dissonance 
of his music today is more purpose- 
ful, and it is tempered by a contra- 
puntal sensitivity and a thematic fe- 
licity that it formerly possessed to 
a much lesser degree. 

The voice parts of these songs are 
conceived as an integral part of the 
musical texture; often the piano takes 
the lead, as it does in the songs of 


solo 


Schumann and Hugo Wolf. The 
dramatic themes vary from the lyri 
intensity of the fifth song, Heart, We 
Will Forget Him, to the wild tragedy 
of the ninth, I Felt a Funeral in My 
Brain. The second song, There Came 
a Wind Like a Bugle, has the gleam- 
ing, widely-spaced sonorities and 
sharp, telling clashes of harmony that 
have always been hallmarks of Cop- 
land’s stvle. One of the most eloquent 
of the songs is the twelfth, Because 
I Could Not Stop for Death. As a 
whole, they represent a noteworthy 
contribution to the literature of 
\merican song and a valuable tribute 
to one of our greatest poets. If not 
absolutely first-rate Copland through- 
out, they rise at their best to a very 
distinguished level, and never reveal 
anything less than the most finished 
workmanship and maturity of con- 
ception. Miss Howland sang all of 
them with complete understanding of 
their often recondite moods If she 
found the vocal line a bit difficult to 
sustain at times, the problem lay it 
the music itself rather than in any 
failing on her part. Mr. Copland’s 
accompaniments were as vivid as her 
singing. 

Even if Howard Swanson’s songs 
had been less clever than they were, 
Helen Thigpen’s expressive perform- 
ances of them would have ensured 
their success. Miss Thigpen phrased 
and shaped the tones of her soprana 
voice with exquisite grace and pre- 
cision, and sang with the objective 
control of color and dynamics that 
instrumentalists achieve far more 
easily than singers. One of the songs, 
Junk Man (1950), a setting of a 
poem by Carl Sandburg, had its first 
performance. It was written for 
Miss Thigpen. The others were 
Four Preludes for Voice and Piano 
(1947), after poems by T. S. Eliot; 
The Valley (1942), with text by Ed- 
win Markham; and Night Song 
(1948) and Joy (1946), settings of 

(Continued on page 19) 











NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, conductor 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR 


Radio Poll 


(Continued from page 3) 
orchestra in critical favor accounts 
for the award to the network, which 
the National Broadcasting Company 
has won for the fourth consecutive 
year, as being most faithful to the 
cause of serious music. The NBC 
String Quartet is another winner, as 
Instrumental Ensemble, for the net- 
work. It placed first when the cate- 
gory was first established, in 1947, 
won in 1948, and tied with the First 
Piano Quartet in 1950. 

Bruno Walter, who was named Op- 
era Conductor in 1945, and Guest 
Symphony Conductor in 1947 and 
1948, returns to the latter category as 
winner this year. He replaces Leon- 
ard Bernstein, who takes second 
this year. Tying for third are Ernest 
Ansermet and Pierre Monteux. As 
Program Conductor, Arthur Fiedler 
wins for the second time, with Don- 
ald Voorhees, of the Telephone Hour, 
second, and Frank Black, of the Har- 
vest of Stars and Carnegie Hall, 
third. 

The Longines Symphonette, con- 
ducted by Mishel Piastro, won as the 
Concert Ensemble this year, as it did 
in 1949 and 1947. The Columbia 
Concert Orchestra placed second: the 
Bach Aria Group, third. The Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale was a winner as 
Vocal Ensemble, for the fourth vear. 

Five-time winners are Jascha Hei- 
fetz (Violinist), and E. Power Biggs 
(Organist) Artur Rubinstein, who 
won in 1947 and 1948, made a come- 
back to first place this year, over 
Robert Casadesus, who placed third. 
Vladimir Horowitz was second. Sec- 
ond and third among the violinists 
were Joseph Szigeti and Zino Fran- 
cescatti, reversing their positions of 
last year. Virgil Fox retained sec- 
ond place as organist, and Richard 
Ellsasser was a new name in third 
place. 


As Regular Symphony Conductor. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos was second 
this year, and Charles Munch and 
Eugene Ormandy tied for third. None 
of these appeared in last year’s tab- 
ulation. Other second and_ third 
place nominations provide interesting 
variations. In the new category, Sum- 
mer Music, the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra appears in second place. 
Although it has been abandoned this 
season. it apparently attracted ac- 
claim last summer. The NBC Sum- 
mer Series, which continues this year, 
won third place. 


Carnegie Hall, a program that 
showed great improvement this vear, 
won second place, after the Tele- 


phone Hour, as Orchestra with Fea- 


tured Artists. replacing the defunct 
RCA-Victor Hour. The Harvest of 
Stars was third both years.  Let’s 
Go to the Met and the Chicago 
Theatre of the Air changed places. 
The former was second this year; 
the latter, third. The Fine Arts 


String Quartet retained its hold on 


second place, with Piano Playhouse 
a new entry in third. Choral ensem- 
bles duplicated last year’s placement, 
the Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir 
and the Westminster Choir finish- 
ing second and third after the Robert 
Shaw Chorale. 

Marian Anderson dropped to sec- 
ond place as Woman Singer after 
her string of consecutive wins, and 
in third place was Bidu Sayao, who 
was second last year. Leonard War- 
ren remained in second as Man 
Singer, and Jan Peerce was third, re- 
placing Jussi Bjoerling, who climbed 
to the top. Wilfred Pelletier was 
second behind Fritz Reiner as Op- 
era Conductor, coming up from third, 
which this year was taken by Jonel 
Perlea. 

Hoping that the better elements 
of television have penetrated into the 
many corners of this country where 
our critics function, we asked what 
they thought of its potentialities as 
a musical medium at this stage of 
the industry’s development. The re- 
sults were discouraging. Too few 


Telephone Hour, Donald Voorhees, conductor 


ORCHESTRA WITH GUEST SOLOISTS 


communities, it seems, lie along the 
co-axial cable or are served by re- 
lays, so that network broadcasts 
were observed in relatively only a few 
centers heard from. Many voters 
wrote that they saw no television at 
all. What they had seen did not 
encourage most of them. Most were 
curt about the subject, but Maxwell 
Jarvis, of the Passaic, N. J., Herald- 
News, wrote at some length, and his 
opinion crystallizes those of the 
champions of video. 

“Tt will be a most effective me- 
dium for opera,” he writes, “especi- 
ally if efforts in the present direc- 
tion are continued: that is, a regard 
for the audience through English 
translation, the more intimate feel- 
ing through the camera and its close- 
up views, and the encouragement of 
singers who are photogenic as well 
as artistically mature. Let us have 
more productions of standard operas 
and let us encourage composers such 
as Menotti, Mennin, and others, to 
write directly for television.” He 
also believes that solo recitals would 


be helpful on television as. a means 
of introducing young artists. 

Conrad B. Harrison, of the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News, believes 
that television’s best work “is ‘be 
hind the scenes’ telecasts on an edu. 
cational basis in connection with and 
aside from concert programs. Vis 
ible concerts by renowned groups 
might increase the serious music aw 
— and interest in a higher stand- 
ard.” 

Carmen was voted the best tele 
vision opera by those who had seen 
the six productions put on by CBS 
and NBC this season. La Traviata 
ran a close second, giving CBS a 
clear sweep of the polls. The two 
operas, more expensively and con- 
servatively produced, found higher 
favor than the experimental set of 
four given by NBC. Of the latter, 
Down in the Valley, the ballad op- 
era by Kurt Weill, was preferred 
over Madama Butterfly, The Tales 
of Hoffmann, and The Bat. In spite 
of all contentions, this might seem to 
prove that English is not necessary, 











WINNERS IN MUSICAL AMERICA'S 1950 RADIO POLL 


Special Award 


(For serving most faithfully the cause of 
_ serious music during the year) 
National Broadcasting Company 


Outstanding Event of the Year 
Verdi’s Falstaff, by Arturo Tos- 


canini and the NBC Symphony 


Outstanding Metropolitan 
Broadcast (ABC) 
{Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier 


1.4 Moussorgsky’s Khovanchina 
|Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro 


Opera 


Outstanding New Work 


1.{Bernstein’s The Age of Anxiety 
\Sessions’ Symphony No. 


Program Fostering Contemporary 
Music __ 
New York Philharmonic - Sym- 


phony (CBS) 


Symphony Orchestra 
1. NBC Symphony (NBC) 
2. New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony (CBS) 


3. Boston Symphony Rehearsals 


(NBC) 


Summer Series 


1. Berkshire Festival (NBC) 

2. Columbia Symphony (CBS) 

3. NBC Symphony Summer 
Series (NBC) 


Concert Ensemble 


1, Longines Symphonette (CBS, 
WOR and local) 


2. Columbia Concert Orchestra 


(CBS) 
3. Bach Aria Group (NBC) 


Orchestra with Featured Artists 


1. Telephone Hour (NBC) 
2. Carnegie Hall (ABC) 
3. Harvest of Stars (NBC) 


Operatic Program 


1. Railroad Hour (NBC) 

2. Let’s Go to the Met (ABC) 

3. Chicago Theater of the Air 
(MBS) 


Vocal Ensemble 


1. Robert Shaw Chorale 
2. Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Choir (CBS) 


3. Westminster Choir 





Instrumental Ensemble 


1. NBC String Quartet (NBC) 
2. Fine Arts Quartet (ABC) 
3. Piano Playhouse (ABC) 


Symphony Conductor (Regular) 


1. Arturo Toscanini (NBC) 

2. Dimitri Mitropoulos (CBS) 

3.({Charles Munch (NBC) ? 
)Eugene Ormandy (CBS) § 


Symphony Conductor (Guest) 
1. Bruno Walter (CBS) 


2. Leonard Bernstein (CBS, 
NBC) 
3.{Ernest Ansermet (NBC)) 


)Pierre Monteux (NBC) § 
Opera Conductor 


1. Fritz Reiner 
2. Wilfred Pelletier 
3. Jonel Perlea 


Program Conductor 
1. Arthur Fiedler (NBC) 


2. Donald Voorhees (NBC) 
3. Frank Black (NBC, ABC) 


Woman Singer 
1. Blanche Thebom 


2. Marian Anderson 


3. Bidu Sayao 


Man Singer 
1. Jussi Bjoerling 
2. Leonard Warren 
3. Jan Peerce 
Planist 
1. Artur Rubinstein 
2. Vladimir Horowitz 
3. Robert Casadesus 


Violinist 
1. Jascha Heifetz 
2. Joseph Szigeti 
3. Zino Francescatti 
Organist 


1. E. Power Biggs (CBS) 
2. Virgil Fox 
3. Richard Ellsasser 


Announcer, Commentator 


1. Milton Cross (ABC) 
2. James Fassett (CBS) 
3. Ben Grauer (NBC) 
Best Script Material 
1. New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony Intermission Green 
Room (CBS) 
2. Metropolitan Opera _Inter- 


mission Features (ABC) 
3. Railroad Hour (NBC) 
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Blanche Thebom 


WOMAN 
SINGER 


Robert Shaw Chorale, Robert Shaw, 


conductor 


VOCAL ENSEMBLE 


Gordon 
of the Railroad Hour, with 
Lucille Norman, guest 
OPERATIC 
PROGRAM 


MacRae, 


singer 


for Carmen was given in French. 
However, since all others were in the 
native tongue, and Carmen was the 
first full-dress production designed 
especially for television, the prefer- 
ence may not have any significance 
as far as language is concerned. 
“Brickbats and bouquets” is the op- 
erative title for the remaining ques- 
tions asked the voters. The net re- 
sult seems to be a collection of small 
complaints as against a solid block 
of gratitude for musical favors re- 
ceived. In the light of the editorial 
dissatisfaction with network broad- 
casting expressed in the larger centers 
(and often in these pages), the sen- 
timent of outlying sections of the 
country is surprising. Many want 
more music, but the high quality of 
present artistic standards was con- 
Stantly stressed, and one voter 
says humbly that he is “glad we 
get any music at all.” Walter Mon- 
fried, of the Milwaukee Journal, 
writes apprehensively that “this is no 
time to quibble.” Emily Coleman, of 
Newsweek qualifies her approval: 
“When we get an Elektra and a Fal- 
staff, I suppose we have to put up 
with the rest.” Suzanne Martin, of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, says: 
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Jussi Bjoerling 


MAN 
SINGER 





Milton Cross 


ANNOUNCER. 
COMMENTATOR 



















NBC String Quartet 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE 





Longines Symphonette, Mishel Piastro, conductor 
CONCERT ENSEMBLE 


“The fact that there is a network 
of music—and I mean symphonic and 
operatic music—at all is encouraging, 
with the increasing decline of radio 
standards. My bouquets are reserved 
for the sponsors who pay for it, and 
I am uncompromising on insisting on 
buying their products.” Tommy E. 
Hennington, of the Clarion Ledger, 
Jackson, Miss., says his bouquets are 
“for the invaluable programs for the 
average listener—these provide a me- 
dium of service along educational lev- 
els but give more college kids and 
voung artist ‘hopefuls’ a_ break.” 
Paul A. Militch, of the News, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., also emphasizes educa- 
tion, saying that he likes “the re- 
hearsal type of thing—the Boston 
Symphony, as an example, and Let’s 
Go to the Opera.” Specific pro 
grams came in for a great deal of 
mention—the Boston Symphony re- 
hearsals, NBC Symphony, New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, the Tele- 
phone Hour, Firestone, and so on. Ina 
B. Wickham, of the Democrat Pub- 
lishing Company, Davenport, Iowa, 
and George V. Mather, of the Re- 
corder, Albion, Mich., are two who 
vote straight down the line for NBC’s 
Monday night music. Bill A. Wheel- 


Fritz Reiner 


OPERA 
CONDUCTOR 





Jascha Heifetz 
VIOLINIST 




















Arthur Fiedler 


PROGRAM 
CONDUCTOR 





Artur Rubinstein 








Bruno Walter 


GUEST 
CONDUCTOR 











E. Power Biggs 


PIANIST ORGANIST 





James Fassett (right) entertains Ezio Pinza in the 
Green Room intermission of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony broadcast 


SCRIPT MATERIAL 


Newspapers, 
believes that the Boston 
rehearsals have made a great con- 
tribution, even to the remotest com- 
munities of the far west. James K. 
Guthrie, of the Daily Sun, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., is particularly ap- 
preciative of ABC’s willingness to let 
the Metropolitan run overtime, “of 
NBC’s willingness to continue to foot 
the bill for the marvelous Toscanini 
broadcasts—particularly of Falstaff 


er, of the Statesman 


Boise, Ida., 


—and of CBS’s willingness to con- 
tinue the Philharmonic broadcasts 
year after whether or not a 


year 
sponsor is available. I also feel in- 
debted to NBC for the highly in- 
teresting (and expensive) Pioneers 
of Music series, especially for this 
year’s electrifying concert by the 
Louisville Orchestra.” “Interviews 
with composers and artists are often 
good,” comments es Gessler, of 
the Tribune, Oakland, Calif. 
“Words with music” came in for a 
large share of the brickbats and 
bouquets. “They seem to be taking 
more pains in announcing numbers 
and giving background,” writes Frank 
S. Schmidt, of the Tribune, South 
Bend, Ind., while Marguerite T. Fitz- 
gerald, of the Transcript-Telegram, 


Holyoke, Mass., wants “good brief 
program notes before each B as nta- 
tion.” However, Marjorie Tower, 
of the Record, Meriden, Ce nn., feels 
that “incidental intelligence about 


composers and program notes is far 
written, and enunciated 


better given, 
than even two years ago.” Helen 
Crooks, of the Star, Meri lian, Miss., 


grees that the announcers are doing 
a fine job, doing much to instill in 
the minds of young musicians the 
desire to become better performers 
and teaching all age groups better 
appreciation for good music.” Jean 
B. Reeves, of the Press, Bing rhan 

ton, N. Y., thinks that “much of the 
commentary by announcers is ex- 
tremely good—informative without 
being patronizing.” And _ Frances 
Griftin, of the Twin City Sentine 

Winston-Salem, N. C., likes “the 
easy, intelligent manner most of the 
announcers use. Somehow they man- 
age to take Brahms and Beethoven 
off the untouchable pedestal, yet keep 
the respect due such masters.” 

The contest between announcers 
might well develop into the battle of 
the century, with half of our balloters 
lined up on the side of Milton Cross, 

(Continued on page 30) 





Stockholm Op 


By INcRiD SANDBERG 


Stockholm 


ATHIS DER MALER, Paul 
Hindemith’s philosophical op- 


era about the genial and mys- 
terious sixteenth - century German 
painter Matthias Griinewald, received 
its Scandinavian premiere when it 
was staged at the Stockholm Opera 
on March 9. The libretto, set against 
the violent class and religious strug- 
gles during the lifetime of Martin 
Luther, deals with the human prob- 
lem of finding a spiritually satisfying 
way to use life and strength in times 
of ideological stress. The conclu- 
sion reached is that everyone best 
serves the cause of right by develop- 
ing and using his own special gifts. 
Thus, in spite of trials and humilia- 
tion, Mathis’ artistic endowment al- 
lows him to make his greatest con- 
tribution, and in the final scene he 
stands as the creator of the great 
Isenheim altar. 

Herbert Sandberg, who conducted, 
deserves much credit for his reading 
of the complicated score, as does 
Julian Algo, for his choreography of 
the pantomime. As Mathis, Sigurd 
Bjoe rling met the greatest and most 
exacting demands of his career with 
warmth and authority, dramatic vig- 
or, and sonorous vocalism. Brigit 
Nilsson’s glowing soprano voice was 
heard in the part of Ursula, Mathis’ 
beloved. Sven Nilsson was Riedinger, 
l rsula’s father; Elisabeth Sdéder- 
strom portrayed Regina with touch- 
ing tenderness; and Conny Séder- 
strom gave a strongly dramatic im 
personation of Hans Schwalb, her 
father. Dignity and youthful fresh- 
ness marked Arne Ohlsson’s superb 
portrayal of the 25-year-old, art-lov- 
ing Cardinal Albrecht, Archbishop of 
Mainz. As a whole, this was a fine 
artistic victory for the national opera 
house. 


MOST welcome interlude in the 

Stockholm season was the guest 
appearance of the Helsinki Opera. 
On March 29 and 30, they presented 
their national opera, Leevy Madeto- 
ja’s East Bothnians, which had been 
produced about twenty years ago by 
the Stockholm Opera. The sometimes 
richly flowering, sometimes harsh, 
sometimes humorous score and drama 
are a wonderful evocation of the Fin- 
nish character, and a brave protest 
against foreign oppression. It was su- 
perbly performed, and the twelve 
soloists revealed themselves as ac- 
tors of the highest rank. Their fine- 
ly chiselled portrayal did not pre- 
vent a unity that must be any stage 
director’s dream to handle. This 
lucky man was Vilho Ilmari. Leo 
Funtek conducted. Outst: inding per- 
formances were given by Liisa Linko, 
soprano; Maiju Kuusoja, contralto: 
Lauri Lahtinen, baritone; and V eikko 
Tyrvainen, tenor. Yrjé Ikonen and 
Martti Seilo were perhaps the fore- 
most actors, but the sound of An- 
na Mutanen’s soprano voice will not 
soon be forgotten. 

Later, the Stockholm Opera paid 
a return visit to Helsinki, giving 
two performances of The Marriage 
of Figaro, with overwhelming suc- 
cess. The cast included Joel Berg- 
lund as Figaro, Hjérdis Schymberg 
as Susanna, Sigurd B a rling as Count 
Almaviva ; Helga G6rlin as the 
Countess, Benna Lemon-Brundin as 
Cherubino, and Leon Bjérker as Bar- 
tolo. In June, the Stockholm Opera 
is to give Iceland its very first opera 

six or seven performances of the 
same work, with the same cast, in 
Reykjavik. 


URING the 400 years’ existence 
~ of the Court Orchestra (the offi- 
cial name of the opera orchestra), the 


Sigurd Bjérling 
plays the title 
role in Mathis 
der Maler, given 
in March by the 
Stockholm Opera 


violinist Giovanni Turicchia, who is 
retiring after 34 years as concert- 
master, is the first member to be hon- 
ored by a benefit performance. Thais 
was given for him on April 16, with 
Hjérdis Schymberg in the title role 
and Joel Berglund as Athanaél. Miss 
Schymberg has appeared successfully 
in many demanding roles this season, 
for, besides Thais and Susanna, she 
has been heard in Manon Lescaut, 
Violetta, Gilda, and Mimi. 

The Spanish soprano Victoria de 
los Angeles made her first operatic 
appearances in Sweden when she 
sang Mimi, on Feb. 15, and Margue- 
rite in Faust, on Feb. 19. Histrioni- 
cally, she is limited, but her rich and 
flexible voice easily depicts moods 
and effects. A promising debut was 
the Norwegian soprano Marit Isene’s 
appearance as Santuzza in Cavalleria 
Rusticana. Adequately Italian in 
appearance, she has the same virtues 
and faults as Miss De Los Angeles 
an excellent voice, knowingly handled 
—limited dramatic abilities. 

On May 16, 19, and 24 Blanche 
Thebom received tremendous acclaim 
when she made her first appearances 
in her family’s homeland. She sang 
Dalila on the first two dates, and 
Brangane on the third. To this re- 
viewer, who had not seen or heard 
her since 1946-47, it was a pleasure 
to establish her notable vocal and 
dramatic development. Her unconven- 
tional and most personal conception 
of Dalila created a sensation, and 
some details, especially her dancing 
in the first act, caused some discus- 
sion. At any rate, her portrayal, intel- 
ligently worked out, and carried 
through with fervent intensity, is 
worthy of much praise. Set Svanholm, 
singing his first Samson since 1938, 
reached one of the finest vocal 
achievements of his career. A certain 
sense of strain that detracted from his 
singing in the earlier season had dis- 
appeared, and he sang with more 
ringing beauty and a greater range 
of expression than ever. His inter- 
pretation was good from the start, 
and from the mill scene on it was 
magnificent. The weak point of these 
performances was some divergences 
between chorus and orchestra. Herbert 
Sandberg conducted. 


THE Tristan and Isolde perform- 

ance was the high spot of the 
season to the Wagner fans. In spite 
of a voice not really suitable for the 
role, Brita Hertzberg’s Isolde was 
breathtaking in its intensity, and Miss 
Thebom’s Brangine was in interest- 
ing contrast to her raging Dalila. Set 


era Gives Mathis 





Svanholm’s Tristan becomes more and 
more finely drawn. King Mark’s mu- 
sic was sonorously sung by Leon 
3jorker, and Sigurd Bjérling was a 
convincing and vocally excellent Kur- 


wenal. Herbert Sandberg conducted 
with firmness and accuracy. 

Leon Bjérker’s fiftieth birthday was 
celebrated on the stage by a glitter- 
ing performance of The Daughter 
of the Regiment, and his superb Ser- 
geant Sulpice was acclaimed with 
wild enthusiasm. Hjérdis Schymberg 
was a charming and dashing Marie. 

As usual, the Stockholm Opera 
ended the season by producing an 
operetta —this year, Franz Lehar’s 
The Count of Luxembourg. The 
first performance took place on May 
6, and, interrupted only by the The- 
bom performances, it played every 
night until June 20. Isa Quensel as 
Juliette, Einar Beyron in the title 
part, and Arne Wirén as the Russian 
Ambassador were especially brilliant 
in their parts. The action, which 
takes place in 1860, has a gay libretto, 
full of amusing incidents, which were 
well exploited. 


MONG the orchestral events of 

the spring season, three were out- 
standing—Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem, 
conducted dynamically by Issay 
Dobrowen; Strauss’ Don Juan, bril- 
liantly interpreted by Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt; and the guest appearances 
of the Boyd Neel String Orchestra, 
of London. Soloists in the Requiem 
were Birgit Nilsson, soprano; Eleo- 
nora Collin, contralto; Torsten Ralf, 
tenor; and Leon Bjoérker, bass. Miss 
Nilsson’s voice has never sounded 
richer or more vibrant, and she sang 
with expression and beauty. Equal to 
her, in intimate and moving expres- 
sion was Mr. Ralf. His lines, “Salva 
me, fons pietatis,” in the first solo 
quartet, were unforgettable. Mr. 
Bjérker’s voice rang magnificently in 
the bass part. 

Among new or newly-staged bal- 
lets, Julian Algo’s Visions, to music 
by Moussorgsky, and Fokine’s Les 
Sylphides, to music by Chopin, may 
be singled out as exceptional. The 
seven leading parts were all excel- 
lently performed. In Visions, the solo- 
ists were Ellen Rasch as the Virgin; 
Gunnel Lindgren, alternating with 
Marianne Orlando, as the Soul; Gun 


Skoogberg as the Harlot; Bjérn 
Holmgren as the Red One; Julius 
Mengarelli as the Adventuror; Teddy 


Rhodin as the Black One; and Géte 
Stergel as the Procuress. In Les 
Sylphides, Gunnel Lindgren, Vivi 
Nelson-Staag, and Bjérn Holmgren 


Der Maler 


took the leading parts. Stig Rybran 
conducted both ballets. 

Two recitals, on April 1 and 3, by 
Beniamino Gigli, won great publi 
interest and enthusiasm. His pro. 
grams offered the most curious mix. 
tures of opera airs and popular songs 
even rather cheap ones, and nothing 
else. Probably no one but Gigli could 
dare such a repertoire, but his super} 
vocal artistry ennobled everything he 


did. It is no matter that his voice doe § 


not sound as it did twenty years ago 


(THE American soprano Dorothy 
Maynor introduced herself to the 
Swedish public, with great success, ip 
a recital on April 21. Her artistry 
the wide range of her fine voice 
and her finished and varied deliver 
were all acclaimed. An outstanding 
French cellist, André Navarra, se- 
cured his reputation at his first Swe. 
dish recital, on Feb. 28. Phenomenal 
technical skill united with sup-rior 
musicianship made his recital an event 
to remember. The Quartetto di koma 
was heartily welcomed back on M arch 
20. Josef Griindfarb achieved ¢reat 
success when he played Brahms’ Vio. 
lin Concerto with the Konsertf6rcnin- 
gen on March 29. Among many it ter- 
esting undertakings by the We ge, 
was a recital on Feb. 18, when }<abi 
Laretei, pianist, and Claude Gen tay, 
cellist, presented Martinu’s Second 
Cello Sonata. A grand occasion was 
the first Swedish presentation of 
Arthur Honegger’s oratorio Jenne 
d’Arc au Bacher, produced by the 
Radio Studio on Feb. 26, with [or 
Mann conducting. 

One additional event in the latter 
part of the spring season deserves 
mention. About two years ago, ‘arl 
Ahlberg, music teacher at the Bronima 
school, in one of the suburbs of 
Stockholm, decided to make his pu- 
pils opera-minded. He felt that this 
goal could be reached most effectively 
by getting them to produce an opera 
themselves. Thus, a year ago, Gluck’s 
Orfeo ed Euridice, without cuts, was 
most successfully performed by an 
ensemble of school-children, ranging 
from twelve to eighteen years of age. 


This year, in May, Elverskud, by the 4 


Dane, Niels W. Gade, was presented. § 


Originally a folklore ballad, it has 
been arranged as an opera, with pro- 
logue, epilogue, and three acts. About 
200 children participated, as soloists, 
chorus, orchestra, and technical staff 
Costumes were lent by the Royal 
Theater, and the enthusiasm among 
the children was as big as their sert- 
ousness for the task. 


Four Musicians Win 
Whitney Fellowships 


Four of the first John Hay Whit- 
ney Foundation opportunity fellow- 
ships were given to music students— 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, of Atlanta, Ga. 
and Lenora Gwendolyn Lafayette, of 
Jaton Rouge, La., vocalists; Natalie 
Leota Hinderas, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
pianist and composer; and Eugene 
Gash, of Denver, Colo., pianist. The 
fellowships are made “to American 
citizens who, because of arbitrary 
barriers such as race, cultural back 
ground, or region of residence, have 
not had the opportunity to develop 
to the fullest extent their abilities 
and to make their fullest contribution 
to society.” They include American 
Indians, people of Spanish-speaking 
ancestry, Chinese and Japanese Amer- 
icans, natives of the Appalachian 
Mountain Region, American Ne- 
groes, people from American Trust 
possessions, and displaced persons. 
Fellowships worth a total of $85,000 
were awarded to 42 persons at this 
time. All four recipients in the mu- 
sical field plan to continue thir 
studies both here and abroad. 
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New Milhaud Opera Staged 


During Busy 
By CEcIL SMITH 


N the musical calendar of Paris, 
] the month of May is the peak of 

the season. Unlike New York, 
where the arrival of warm weather is 
the signal for the shuttering of Car- 
negic Hall, Town Hall, and the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, Paris com- 
bines the enjoyment of spring and 
early summer with the enjoyment of 


music. Singers, instrumentalists, and 
conductors, having completed their 
round of duties in America and in 


the other centers of Europe, converge 
on Paris in May and June, to make 


their contribution to the lively weeks 
traditianally known as the Grand 
Sais’ 


During my stay in Paris, which 
laste’!, with brief side trips to Lon- 
don and Brussels, from May 1 to 
June 2. I was confronted by a mu- 
sical hedule as concentrated, un- 
remi!\ing, and varied as that of New 


York in mid-January. Both the Paris 
Opé: . and the Opéra-( ‘omique we re 
in fv!! swing, and two of the Opéra’s 


biggc-t events of the year—the world 
prenere of Darius Milhaud’s Bolivar 
and ‘\irsten Flagstad’s appearance in 


Le ‘repuscule des Dieux (G6tter- 
dammerung, if you prefer) — took 
place during this period. Ruth Page’s 
Balk s Ameéricains, the Ballet Ram- 
bert »f London, Roland Petit’s Ballets 


de ! aris, the Spanish company of 
Tere-2 and Luisillo, and two gala 
concerts involving Jean Babilée and 
his colleagues ot the now defunct 
Jallet des Champs-Elysées all ap- 
pearc] in competition with the sub- 
sidized troupes at the Opéra and the 
Opéra-Comique. The Orchestre Na- 
tional! and the Colonne and Conserva- 


toire orchestras were busily at work 
(the Lamoureux orchestra, in excep- 
tion to the general rule, appeared to 
have gone into aestivation). Except 
for !’aul Paray, returned from Israel 
to his regular post with the Colonne 


Orchestra, most of the Parisian con- 
ductors stepped aside in favor of vis- 


itors trom abroad. Herbert von Kara- 
jan conducted the Conservatoire Or- 
chestra. Serge Koussevitzky, return- 


ing to the concert stage in Paris after 
an absence of some twenty years, had 


a glorious success in three programs 
with the Orchestre National, and 
Pierre Monteux, Manuel Rosenthal, 
and Vladimir Golschmann followed 
him as guests. Ataulfo Argenta 
brought the young National Orchestra 


of Madrid to Paris for 
concerts; and the day after I left, 
Wilhelm Furtwangler conducted the 
first of two programs with the Berlin 
Philharmonic, which was making its 
first post-war tour. Among the Amer- 
ican-horn and American-adopted per- 
formers who visited Paris in May 
were Dorothy Maynor, Marian An- 
derson, Artur Rubinstein, Robert 
Casadesus, Mischa Elman, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Eugene Istomin, and Earl 


two brilliant 


Wild. Emerson Kailey, a native of 
Illinois, and Simon Sadoff,-a New 
Yorker, shared conducting assign- 
ments with the Ballets Américains in 


its three-week engagement. 


A San agen devotee of 

opera, was particularly inter- 
ested in hy present status and condi- 
tion of the two state-subsidized opera 
houses. The Opéra, burdened by an- 
cient habits of production and cast- 
ing and by a rather stodgy repertoire, 
seemed to me bigger but not essen- 
tially better than last year’s Metro- 
politan. The staging—except for that 
0! Bolivar—was generally maladroit 

nd unimaginative, and the moribund 
wien was emphasized by the pres- 
ence of vast crowds of apparently un- 
motivated people on the gigantic 
Stage. The Opéra-Comique, on the 
other hand, had taken a new lease on 
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life. While its production of Carmen 
has been allowed to go to the dogs, 
like Faust at the larger Opéra, much 
of its repertoire has been delight- 
fully refurbished, with first-class new 
settings and costumes, perspicacious 
and tasteful stage direction, and 
lighting as felicitous as that of the 
best Broadway plays. Government 
funds are limited now, and _ the 
Opéra-Comique, being an enterprise 
of smaller scale, has been able to 
afford renovations that are still out 
of reach at the Opéra. 


ARIUS Milhaud’s Bolivar, given 
its premiere at the Opéra on May 
12, was a gala occasion, for it was 
the first production in seven years of 


a new French opera at the largest 
and most famous national theatre. 
The work was mounted in lavish 


fashion. Fernand Léger was engaged 
to provide the décors. The perform- 
ance had been rehearsed so adequate- 
ly that the premiere achieved a de- 
gree of finish we have not witnessed 
at the Metropolitan in recent years. 
The cast included several of the most 
distinguished members of the com- 


pany—Roger Bourdin (in the title 
role), Janine Micheau, Héléne Bou- 
vier, Jean Giraudoux, Henri Médus, 


and Michel Roux, all first-line artists 
who would seldom if ever be brought 
together in a single performance un- 
der ordinary circ soa mabey Max de 
Rieux, the stage director, and André 
Cluytens, the conductor, were also 
artists of the highest competence. 


It would be inspiriting to report 
that Bolivar, under these circum- 
stances, achieved a triumph. But the 


opposite was unhappily the case. Four 
hours long, with ten : eects and 
static scenes, the opera sets forth the 
career of the South American leader 
in the wooden, halting manner of a 
poorly-organized church pageant. 
Bolivar himself is a stuffed shirt and 
a bore, given to long political haran- 
gues that poe for arias. His mistress, 
Mz anuela S aenz (sung by Miss Mich- 
eau), is scarcely characterized at all, 
and their romance has all the ardor of 
a historical article in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. Bolivar’s faithful 
servants, Nicanor (Mr. Giraudoux) 
and Précipitation (Mme. Bouvier), 
are blackface caricatures, without a 
vestige of credibility. The rest of the 
dramatis personae appear so casually 
and briefly in one single scene or an- 
other that it is often difficult to guess 
who they may be. Since there is no 
real plot (a sequence of biographical 
data does not necessarily constitute 
a plot) there is no dramatic tension. 
Poor Miss Micheau was obviously 
left with no clue whatever as to the 
origins or nature of Manuela, for she 
was unable even to indicate the an- 
swer to so simple a question as 
whether the girl sprang from common 
or lofty ancestry, She merely be- 
haved like an operatic prima donna, 
and I am inclined to think, in retro- 
spect, that she hit upon the only pos- 
sible solution to her problem. Mr. 
Sourdin also managed to look quite 
handsome, like a prosperous banker, 


except in the scene in which he was 
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required to court Miss Micheau from 
the back of a large horse. 


OR this libretto, the least interest- 

ing political testament I have en- 
countered in the operatic field since 
Sakellarides’ Marco Bozzaris, which 
deals in similar fashion with the 
Greek national hero, the basic credit 
was awarded to Jules Supervielle, 
who wrote the play upon which it 
was based. Madeleine Milhaud, the 
composer's wife, made the adaptation 
for operatic purposes. Having no ac- 
quaintance with the original play, | 
cannot designate her contributions; | 
only know that the drama was a dis- 
tinctive success on the Paris stage in 
its non-musical form, whereas scarce- 
ly a single Paris critic had a f 
word to say for it when it emerged 
as an opera. I myself felt that Bolivar 
was somehow being libelled; he must 
have been a more compelling figure 
than the librettists made him, or 
South America would not be what it 
is today 

\ considerable share of the re 
sponsibility may perhaps be the com- 
poser’s. Milhaud made several damag- 
ing mistakes in his conception of the 


good 


score. To begin with, it was a fatal 
error to tax the patience of the audi- 
ence with four hours of music. Even 


with Wagner, prolixity is an irritat- 
ing quality in an opera composer 
Moreover, he thought it desirable to 
provide entr’actes between all the 
scenes within each act. Since the ten 


scenes were organized in three acts, 
there were seven lengthy orchestral 
interludes, some of them amounting 


to symphonic poems, No doubt Mil- 
haud intended these to cover the 
scene changes, but the stage machin 
ery was so elaborate that there were 
often long waits at the end of the 
interludes before the curtain was 
ready to go up on action that was 
supposed to follow immediately. 
The vocal writing in the role al- 
lotted to Miss Micheau is exceedingly 
maladroit. Milhaud originally planned 
the part for Lily Pons, in the hope 
that the Metropolitan might produce 
Bolivar for her. Evidently he thinks 
Miss Pons is never happy below high 
A, for the entire part is written in the 
stratosphere, imposing difficulties of 
tessitura upon its interpreter such as 


are rivalled, perhaps, only by Res- 
pighi’s La Campana Sommersa. For- 
tunately, Miss Micheau has a very 


pleasant time of it when she sings in 
this range, and she negotiated the 
long part without getting obviously 
tired; but my throat, nevertheless, 
ached out of sympathy for her. It is 
no slur upon Miss Pons’ reposefulness 
in the high register to say that 
Lakmé and Lucia are child's play for 
sf compared to what Manuela would 
e. 


HE most brilliant moments of Mil- 
haud’s score—and there are 
very brilliant ones—come in a ball 
scene, in which a_ stage orchestra 





some 





Drawings by B. F. Dolbin 
plays South American dance rhythms 
against the psychological tumult of 


the pit orchestra in another key. This 
is a masterly evocation of the mood 
of. a festivity marked by doleful 


undercurrents; and its complex con 


nonents were brought into a superb 
unity by the magnificent control of 
Mr. Cluytens over the two widel 


separated orche stras, the huge chorus, 
and the principals. Elsewhere in 
score the South American elements 
that have appeared in Milhaud’s 
Scaramouche and Saudades do Bra 
sil are agreeably in evidence. But in 
sum total the score is a compendiun 
of scattered styles, ranging at the op 
posite extreme to grumpy polyphonies 
of woodwinds, Stravinskyan displace 


tl 


ments of rhythmic accent, and ne 
classic polytonality in the vein of 
Les Malheurs d’Orphée. Instead ot 


single dominant style 
relied on his eclecti 
to employ a great many style 
While sections of the 
were dramatically apposite, it Was 
impossible to feel that the 
whole quite defined its own aestheti 
and certainly it was hard to reconcil 
the residue of Massenet with the 
suggestions of Stravinsky 

Mr. Léger had been allowed to use 
a free hand in planning the settings 
and he used it. Though he know? 
principally as an exponent of abstract 
art, his 


arriving at a 
Milhaud has 
ability 
work 


some 


pera asa 


designs 


were perfectly re] 
resentational, and suggested the more 
familiar features of his style largel 
in some of their geometric calcula 
tions of masses of color. The staging 


sensational transtormatiot 
In episodes dealing with ar 
earthquake at Caracas or the crossing 
of the Andes by Bolivar’s army, the 
scenery had a disconcerting way of 
disappearing through trap doors and 
into the wings and flies. All in all, 
however, Léger’s contribution was the 
most interesting f a stillborr 
undertaking 


} AVING exhausted its energies 
and presumably its funds, on Bol- 
ivar, the Opéra was content to let the 
rest of the repertoire take care of it 
self, without much special attention. | 
dutifully went to Faust, every 
one is supposed to go to Faust at the 
Opéra, and found it unsullied by the 
touch of any directorial hand within 
the memory of the oldest of men 


ran to 
scenes 


feature ol 


since 


There were two exceptions—the tri 
umphal return of the army in the 
scene with the Soldiers’ Chorus was 
worked out with rather stunning mili- 
tary formations, and the choristers 
and extras really marched in step 


The ballet in the Walpurgisnacht 
scene also had béen carefully re- 
hearsed; but it served pe to indi- 
cate that nothing at all is sacrificed 
when the scene is omitted. It is an 
intrusion upon the plot, understand- 
able only to those who can read into 
it connotations of Goethe's classical 
sabbath which the action and chore- 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Annual B 


By Ropert SaBin 
Bethlehem, Penna. 
T HE Christmas Oratorio and the 


Magnificat were the companion 

pieces to the annual presentation 
of the Mass in B minor at this year’s 
festival of the Bach Choir of Bethle- 
hem, given in Packer Memorial 
Chapel in Lehigh University on May 
19 and 20, and repeated a week 
later. The choir, which celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary last year, was ip 
top form, and Ifor Jones conducted 
it with fire and fury as well as mu- 
sical command. Both in the Magnifi- 
cat and in the B minor Mass the 
singing was superbly vital and full 
of a religious conviction that cannot 
be simulated in the concert hall by 
people who do not revere Bach's 
music as the Bethlehem Choir does. 


Members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra were in their customary 
places, and a group of the instru- 


mental soloists gave a performance of 
Ein Musikalisches Opfer, with Mr. 
Jones conducting and providing the 
continuo, on the morning of May 20. 
Last season, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra was away on its tour to England 
at the time of the festival, so that 
Mr. Jones could not recruit an en- 
semble from its ranks. Since the 
wind parts are so vital in Bach’s 
cantatas and larger works, it was a 
special pleasure to hear once again 
the flute tone and phrasing of William 
Kincaid, the oboe and English horn 
playing of John de Lancie and John 
Minsker, and the work of the other 
Philadelphia Orchestra. wind players. 
Polished as the strings and brasses 
were, they did not measure up to the 
winds, either in accent or style. The 
strings strove too much of the time 
for lush tone, at the expense of 
rhythmic clarity and purity of intona- 
tion; and the brass players, notably 





During the annual Bach Festival, 
join Ifor Jones, the director, in a moment of relaxation between perform- 
ances: Joseph Laderoute, tenor; Lilian Knowles, contralto; Mack Harrell, bass; 


Ruth Diehl, 


at Bethlehem, Penna., four of the soloists 


soprano; and Mr. Jones. Given for the 43rd time, the festival 


this year commemorated the 200th anniversary of the death of the composer 


the trumpets, were daunted more 
than once by Bach’s unmercifully high 
wind parts, although they deserve 
high praise for attacking them so 
bravely. E. Power Biggs was again 
the organist in all the performances. 


HE six cantatas that make up 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio pro- 
vided the choir with ample oppor- 


tunity to display the degree of tech- 
nical address and emotional fervor to 
which Mr. Jones brought it. In such 
sections as the magnificent outburst, 


Tchaikovsky Program Closes 


1950 Carnegie Pops Series 


HE largest audience of the 1950 

Carnegie Pops season heard En- 

rico Leide end the four-week 
series of concerts with an all-Tchai- 
kovsky program. The soloists were 
Sidor Belarsky, bass; Galeena Netchi, 
soprano; and Samuel Sorin, violinist. 
Among the orchestral works played 
were Capriccio Italien, an excerpt 
from Swan Lake, the first movement 
of the B flat minor Violin Concerto, 
and the 1812 Overture. Miss Netchi 
sang the letter scene from Eugene 
Onegin and None But the Lonely 
Heart, and Mr. Belarsky sang arias 
from Eugene Onegin and Pique Dame. 
At the conclusion of the regular pro- 
gram, Mr. Leide brought a cello to 
the stage and dismissed the audience 
with his own performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ The Swan. 

The series, which opened on May 
3, reached a total of nineteen pro- 
grams. The conductors, in addition 
to Mr. Leide, who served as musical 
director, were Franco Autori, Alfredo 
Antonini, Frederick Fennell, Igor 
Buketoff, and Mario Cortez, and the 
orchestra consisted of 65 members of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. The concerts were presented 
by Music Sponsors Foundation, Inc., a 
non-profit group founded this spring. 

The May 18 concert, conducted by 


Mr. Autori and Mr. Cortez, pre- 
sented Helen Clayton, soprano, and 
Brent Williams, tenor, in excerpts 


from operettas by Sigmund Romberg, 
and Sondra Bianca, pianist, in the 
first movement of Schumann’s A mi- 


nor Concerto. The orchestral portion 
of the program included music by 
Bizet, Lehar, Giordano (the Inter- 
mezzo from II Vota), Cole Porter, 
Suppé, Wagner, Stix, and Smetana. 

The concert of May 19, described 
as Famous Composers Night, included 
excerpts and arrangements from musi- 
cal shows by Kurt Weill, Cole Porter, 
Richard Rodgers, and Jerome Kern. 
Mr. Leide conducted, and the soloists 
were Mariorie Gordon, soprano, and 
Edmond Karlsrud, bass. 


HE Saturday evening concert on 

- May 20 was shared by Mr. Leide 
and Mr. Antonini. There were three 
soloists—Dorothy Sandlin, soprano; 
Mac Morgan, baritone; and Jean Gra- 
ham, pianist. The program was given 
over to pieces by Grofé, Carmichael, 
Rose, Kern, Rodgers, Gershwin, Rach- 
maninoff, Anderson, and Youmans. 


Miss Graham played the first and 
third movements of Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto, and Miss 


Sandlin and Mr. Morgan sang ex- 
cerpts from Kern’s Show Boat. 
The first of the three programs in 
the final week of the 1950 Carnegie 
Pops, on May 24, was titled Music 
from Old Vienna. Mr. Autori and 
Mr. Leide shared the conducting du- 
ties, with Eva Likova, soprano; 
Ralph Herbert, baritone; and Frank 
Glazer, pianist, as soloists. A muta- 
tion of the program’s title provided 
a world premiere — Armand Balen- 
donck’s Manhattan Cocktail, the only 
(Continued on page 22) 


Glory to God in the highest, in Part 
II; the dramatic chorus in Part III, 
Let us even now go to Bethlehem; 
and the mighty opening of Part VI, 
Lord, when our haughty foes assail 
us, the singing was contraputally 
clear, rhythmically vigorous and sur- 
charged with dramatic conviction. 
The men were outnumbered and over- 
balanced by the women, but Mr. Jones 
took pains that their entrances should 
always be clear, and he never allowed 
them to become completely obscured 


by the heavier mass of the female 
voices. 
The soloists in the Christmas 


Oratorio were Bettina Bjorksten, so- 


prano; Lilian Knowles, contralto; 
Joseph Laderoute, tenor; and Mack 
Harrell, baritone. Miss Bjorksten 


sang freshly, if not always with tech- 
nical finish, and Miss Knowles im- 
uied the famous lullaby, Slumber, 
beloved, and take thy repose, in Part 
II, and her other solo arias with 
ardent, if sometimes too copious, 
sentiment. It was the men, however, 
who took the honors, both for style 
and for breath control and soundness 
of phrasing. The duets by the soloists 
might profitably have been more care- 
fully rehearsed, but such choruses in- 
terspersed with solo passages as Im- 
manuel, beloved Name, in Part IV, 
and Where is the new-born King of 
the Jews?, in Part V, were skillfully 
managed for the most part. 


T is in such. gradiose works as the 

Magnificat that the choir and Mr. 
Jones are most stimulating. The 
work was performed at the Friday 
evening session of the festival, before 
Parts IV, V, and VI of the Christ- 
mas Oratorio. As soon as he plunged 
into the opening chorus, Magnificat 
anima mea Dominum, it was obvious 
that Mr. Jones’ conception of the 
music was frankly dramatic. Yet it 
never transgressed the boundaries of 
good taste or stylistic clarity. Once 
again the male soloists distinguished 
themselves, for both Mr. Laderoute 
and Mr. Harrell sustained the cruelly 
long phrases of their solos with seem- 
ingly endless breath. 

A high point of the festival was 
the performance of Ein Musikalisches 
Opfer, and of a group of songs from 
the Schemelli Gesangbuch, on the 
morning of May 20. The Musikalische 
Opfer was played by Alexander Hils- 
berg and Alexander Zenker, violins; 
Samuel Lifschey and Samuel Roens, 
violas; Paul Olefsky and B. Gusik- 


ach Festival In Bethlehem 


off, cellos; William Kincaid, flute, 
John De Lancie, oboe; John Minsker 
English horn; Sol Schoenbach, bas. 
soon; and Ifor Jones, piano. Like 
Die Kunst der Fuge. the work rep 
resents an aspect of Bach’s mind ang 
musical temperament quite differen 
from that revealed by the voea 
compositions, and it contains some of 
the most inspired music he eve 
wrote, notably in the final six-par 
Ricercar. To regard this work asa 
mere intellectual exercise, suitable 
only for study, seems utterly absurd 
to a modern jistener, yet it was long 
held to be unfitted for concert per. 
formance, The phrasing of the wood. 
winds was impeccable, and the string 
players were also admirable except 
when they occasionally attempted to 
sentimentalize a phrase in a manner 
inappropriate to a_ strictly contra 
puntal work, in which every accent 
and note duration is functionally im 
portant. 


HE tempos chosen by Mr. Jones 

were too rapid in the allegro 
movements of the Sonata for Flute 
Violin, and Cembalo, from the Mu. 
sikalische Opfer. Something of the 
contrapuntal richness and sumptuous 
texture of the music was missing in 
this headlong performance, but he 
conducted the rest of the work 
penetrating intelligence. A real harpsi- 


with § 


chord should be used both in the mass § 


and other choral works and in such 
compositions as this. The mocem 
piano is not a satisfactory substitute, 
Tovey and other authorities notwith- 
standing. It refuses to blend with the 
strings as a continuo instrument, and 
it has to be played either so loudly 
that it destroys the textural balance 
intended by the composer or s0 


softly that its sound becomes a mere 
blurr. 
Miss Knowles sang a_ group of 


songs from the Schemelli Gesangbuch 
and an aria from the Notenbuch of 
Anna Magdalena Bach, Gedenke 
doch, mein Geist, with Mr. Jones at 
the piano. She performed them with 
communicative tenderness and religi- 
ous inspiration. The sacred songs 
like the organ chorale preludes, bring 
us very close 
They deserve a place in a 

devoted to the mightier works, 
mind the public that Bach 
great in little things as he 
compositions of overpowering 
tude. 


HE Mass in B 


always, 


was in 
magni- 


minor 
the dominant musical ex: 
perience of the festival. This year’s 
soloists were Miss Knowles, Mr. 
Laderoute, Mr. Harrell, and 
Diehl, soprano. 
were needed that Mr. Jones is tire- 
less in his study of the work, the fact 
that his interpretation of the mass 
changes from year to year would be 
enough to establish it. This is en- 
tirely desirable. Nothing would be 
more stultifying than a set pattern 
of interpretation, rigidly adhered to 
through the years, This se “omg” Mr. 
Jones took the opening of the Sanc- 
tus with the ex: aggeratedly slow 
tempo and stresses that he had ex- 
perimented with once before, only to 
discard them in subsequent perform- 
ances. It is to be hoped that he will 
return soon again to a simpler and 
less rhythmically distorted treatment 
of that wonderful page. In the other 
sections, however, his approach was 
gratefully straightforward and rhyth- 
mically decisive. The pianissimo at 
the end of the Crucifixus was ex- 
traordinarily poignant in effect, and 
the choir has never sung more 
seraphically in the Et resurrexit. All 
in all, the Bethlehem performance of 
the Mass in B minor has a fervor 
and intensity and a technical vigor 
that the writer has not heard equalled 
on this side of the ocean. 
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Mr. Toscanini relaxing with Samuel Chotzinoff, with tea tray and mountain backdrop 


*, 


Walking down a street in historic Williamsburg 


*<) TOSCANINI ON TOUR 


e modern 
substitute, 
; notwith- ETURNING on May 27, after a six-week tour of the country, the NBC Sym- 
1 with the phony and its famous conductor, Arturo Toscanini, had piled up an impressive 
ment, and folder of statistics—nearly 100,000 heard 21 concerts in twenty cities; the 


> ae facilities of fourteen railroads were used for the special train during the 8,594 mile 
c yalar . t . : : . ° ° > 

+ or. oi tip; NBC received five certificates of award for its contribution to musical culture. 
es a mere Mr. Toscanini saw America in his first comprehensive tour; and America saw Mr. 


Toscanini at the age of 83 and gathered him into its heart. Capacity audiences were 
group of @™ the rule, and whenever the fire laws permitted, standees were crowded in. Thousands | 
esangbuch @ were turned away. The weather held, except in Dallas, where a rain storm delayed 
enbuch of @ the concert by an hour. In Houston, the intense heat forced the relaxation of a rigid 


—— rule—Mr. Toscanini rehearsed in shirt sleeves, shedding his traditional alpaca jacket. 
et alll Cleveland boasted the largest audience—9,500, in the Public Auditorium. Pasa- 


nd religi- dena was host to two concerts because the Los Angeles auditorium was not available. 
ed songs @ In Washington, Mr. Toscanini had his first meeting with President and Mrs. Truman. 
des, bring @ Elsewhere, he met Americans of every type—workers, students, housewives, poli- 
of Bach. @ ticians, musicians and business men. They followed him on the streets, respectfully, 
a festival but usually armed with cameras. The orchestra men took so many pictures that those 


om: =o a ® of Mr. Toscanini were ruled out of a contest for the best photograph. The Sun Valley j 
e was ine Outing was one of the high points, and sightseeing was fervently indulged in, by j 
ng magni- Mm one and all. f 
i The inclusion of Dixie on several southern programs was a matter for almost ae 
i hysterical delight. Otherwise, programs were conventional, but played with the mas- a 
r was, Sj 


tery which radio audiences have come to expect from conductor and orchestra. RCA 
Victor, which sponsored the tour, expressed gratification, as did NBC, Mr. Toscanini, 
and all of the men of the orchestra. 
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In shirt-sleeves in the Houston heat Leading the "Sad Symphony" of merrymaking orchestra players 
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ondon Hears Milhaud Festival 


By Epwarp LocKsPEISER 


London 
S: RING in London has brought a 


minor festival of recent works by 

Darius Milhaud, conducted by 
the composer on his first visit to 
England since the war. Two broad- 
cast concerts of his orchestral works, 
a relay of the Belgian radio produc- 
tion of his opera Les Euménides, and 
a performance of that contrapuntal 
tour de force, his fourteenth and fif- 
teenth string quartets, designed to be 
played first separately and then to- 
gether as an octet, revealed the one- 
time member of Les Six, now ap- 
proaching the age of sixty, as a com- 
poser of undiminished vigor, irrepres- 
sible and still youthful verve, buoy- 
ancy, and good humor. 

There is surely not living today a 
composer so fertile, so abundant in 
ideas, or so frequently inspired as 
Milhaud. In order to produce, this 
prolific composer, who has _ just 
reached his Op. 300, hardly needs to 
ponder, to reflect, or to live through 
the laborious agonies of creation. He 
seems to produce music as naturally 
as a tree blossoms into flower—as nat- 
urally, as lavishly, and often as beau- 
tifully. What a salutary phenomenon 
is such a child of nature among com- 
posers. What a refreshing experience 
to come upon contemporary music 
that does not seek, search or explore, 
but that comes into life, in all its 
civilized complexity, with no more 
seeming effort than the songs of the 
birds. 

Milhaud, it seemed from these con- 
certs, does not evolve; he is many 
composers in one. He moves about in 
many different styles with the ease 
and dignity, as Virgil Thomson has 
aptly put it, of a seigneur surveying 
the period furniture in his chateau 
Kentuckiana and Le Bal Martini- 
quais, which received on this occasion 
their first London performances, were 
evocative of Scaramouche and the 
Saudades do Brazil—music spiced 
with a pawky sense of humor, in- 
spired by the commonplace. 


HE materials out of which these 

works are made are nothing more 
than, let us say, the musical equiva- 
lents of a chair or an old hat. Any 
old theme will do, and in these works 
by Milhaud any old theme does some- 
how, quite miraculously, become 
transformed into music that is new 
and fresh and vital, in much the same 
way as Vincent van Gogh was able 
to transmute a commonplace yellow 
chair or his homely old shoes simply 
by painting them. In this sense, Mil- 
haud partakes not only of the bold- 
ness of Van Gogh but also of the 
agility, verse, and humor of Em- 
manuel Chabrier and Erik Satie, who 
are his musical ancestors. Clearly, 
after Debussy and Ravel, after Rous- 
sel, Schmitt, and Koechlin, Milhaud 
is the composer of today who has 
been able to give new life to an older 
aspect of the many-sided French 
genius in music. I think it was Vin- 
cent d’Indy who said that in Elysium 
Chabrier would fittingly play the role 
of comic among the angels. The ec- 
centric Satie was another angel of 
drollery, and so is the Milhaud of 
Kentuckiana and Le Bal Martini- 
quais. 

Milhaud’s Third Symphony, with 
its thunderous finale in the form of a 
Te Deum for chorus and orchestra is 
quite another matter. The ghosts of 
both Berlioz and Stravinsky seemed 
to have haunted the composer here, in 
the second and fourth movements 
particularly, although his native Prov- 
ence is unmistakably evoked in one 
of those lithe and vivid pastoral 
movements of which he alone has the 
secret. The first movement is built 
on proud, clear-cut themes, symboliz- 
ing the strife and conflict of war. 


The Third Symphony was, in fact, 
commissioned by the French govern- 
ment on the occasion of the com- 
poser’s return to France after the 
war, and the Te Deum was conceived 
as an ode of thanksgiving. 


ILHAUD’S Les Euménides, the 

libretto of which is an adapta- 
tion by Paul Claudel of the tragedy 
by Aeschylus, was first produced in 
Brussels last year under the direction 
of Franz André. It is one of Mil- 
haud’s most ambitious efforts in the 
polytonal technique with which his 
name has been associated, A brilliant 
analysis of the opera is contained in 
the book on Milhaud by the distin> 
guished Belgian champion of his 
work, Paul Collaer, who argues that 
Les Euménides will win a place in 


contemporary opera alongside Berg’s 


Wozzeck. 

However this may be, Milhaud is 
able to approach the Greek tragedy 
not in a spirit of raging conflict so 
continuously evident in the work of 
the Central European composers, but 
in a mood of tolerance and charity. 
He does not disclose the fears and 
anxieties of his characters simply to 
leave the listener peering helplessly 
into despair, however _ terrifyingly 
these characters are portrayed. His 
music is a positive art, the art of 
free man and a man of faith. Espe- 
cially memorable are Pythia’s archaic- 
sounding prayer at the beginning of 
the opera, spoken to the accompani- 
ment of only percussion instruments, 
and the magnificent spoken chorus of 
the Furies at the end of Act II, in 
which they express their horror at 
Athene’s decision to appoint a human 
court of justice for Orestes. These 
spoken choruses are built on rhythmic 
patterns that create effects of tre- 
mendous primitive force. By contrast, 


the inspired presentation of the god- 
dess Athene, not by one voice, but by 
three voices singing simultaneously, 
produces an impression all the more 
other-worldly. These three voices 
sometimes ‘sing in unison three oc- 
taves apart, sometimes in harmony, 
but are more often disposed so that 
the soprano sings the words while the 
mezzo-soprano and contralto play 
around the soprano line in counter- 
point on vowel sounds, creating the 
unearthly effect of the voice of the 
goddess speaking from the wind or 
the clouds. At the end of the work, 
a triumphant processional, daringly 
dissonant with its tier-like, multi- 
dimensional combination of keys, ends 
harmoniously on the most conciliatory 
chord known—the bland, peaceful 
chord of C major. 


At the end of his European tour, 
Serge Koussevitzky, another un- 
familiar figure to the younger gener- 
ation, is re-conquering London in a 
series of concerts he is conducting 
with the London Philharmonic. Un- 
bounded enthusiasm was let forth in 
the Albert Hall to acclaim the obses- 
sional and overpowering intensity of 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s readings of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony, Debussy’s 
La Mer, the Prelude to Moussorg- 
sky’s Khovanchina, and Prokofieff’s 
Classical Symphony. The critical 
spirit is dulled, or betrayed perhaps, 
in the presence of such memorable 
interpretations. Aside from their 
magnetic and radiant power they are 
extremely individual, not to say un- 
orthodox, in regard to tempo and 
rubato. We have certainly not heard 
the second subject of the first move- 
ment of the Tchaikovsky symphony 
be deliberately made to drag with 
such an almost unbearable sense of 
despair, langor, and nostalgia; nor 
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Darius Milhaud 


have we heard the vivacious second 
section of La Mer so pgm ind 
fiercely illuminated; nor the forel.od- 
ing gloom of the Moscow dawn de- 
picted in the Prelude to Khovanc! ina 
so tragically accentuated. If in the 
hands of a lesser man such exagg: ra- 
tions would be thought to indi ate 
nothing more than personal extriva- 
gance or vanity, with Mr. Kou.se- 
vitzky they convince the hearer a: d 
the bold visions and transformat ons 
of a great and original artist, aware 
constantly of the more-than-life-.ize 
character he is attempting to portray 
and courageous enough to pursue his 
romantic visions to their end. Mr, 
Koussevitzky appears not to have 
stood still during recent years. Since 
his last appearance in England, at the 
London Music Festival, before the 
war, the 76-year-old conductor has, 
in this first concert of his series, 
given proof of an even greater 1a- 
turity of artistic judgment, an even 
wider humanity, an even more pene- 
trating and all-embracing genius. 


erican Music Festival In Capital 


Washington 
HE National Gallery’s seventh 
American Music Festival, under 
the general direction of Richard 
Bales, opened on May 7. The first 
of the five programs scheduled was 
played by Maurice Wilk, violinist, 
and Philip Fradkin, pianist. They 
presented Gail Kubik’s Sonatina, a 
sonata by Walter Piston, Nor- 
man Dello Joio’s Variations and 
Capriccio, and the first performance 
of Ned Rorem’s Sonata in Four 
Scenes. The showy first movement of 
Rorem’s sonata is marked “wild but 
steady.” It drives home its theme 
with sledge-hammer tactics but lacks 
development. The second movement, 
a short waltz, and a plaintive move- 
ment called A ll il, lead to the 
brilliant last movement, A_ Final 
Dance. 

At Constitution Hall, Howard 
Mitchell led the National Symphony 
in its final performances of the sea- 
son. An _ all-Tchaikovsky program 
avoided the usual vexations of such 
a concert because of Mr. Mitchell’s 
restraint. Rudolf Firkusny’s appear- 
ance in this program was cancelled 
because of the pianist’s infected hand, 
and orchestral works were substi- 
tuted, A special concert in observance 
of Jewish Music Month and the local 
Festival of Jewish Music presented 
Cantor Joseph Barkin as soloist. In 
the last concert, Ruggiero and George 
Ricci were soloists in Brahms’ Double 
Concerto. 

Also at Constitution Hall, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra offered its 
final concerts of the season, with Wil- 
liam Kapell and Artur Rubinstein as 
soloists. Concerts were given by the 
Robert Shaw Chorale, the Augustana 
Choir, and the Westminster Choir; 
two programs were presented by 


Jallet Theatre; and recitals were giv- 
en by Alec Templeton, Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Burl Ives, Elena Nikolaidi, and 
José and Amparo Iturbi. 

At the Phillips Gallery, programs 
were offered by Jule Zabawa, bari- 
tone; Sidney Forrest, clarinetist, with 
Faith Forrest, pianist, and Raoul da 
Costa, violinist; George Bennet, vio- 
linist, and Edwin Davis, pianist; and 
Bernice Rabkin, pianist. 

In addition to a series of scheduled 
concerts, the Budapest String Quar- 
“ gave three special concerts at the 

Library of Congress, in April. The 
first was given for the staff of the 
library, members of the District of 
Columbia Library Association, and 
the local chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association. The second con- 
cert celebrated the twentieth anniver- 
sary of Mischa Schneider’s debut 
with the ensemble. The program was 
the same as that played in Batavia, 
Java, in 1930, when the cellist joined 
the quartet. The third special con- 
cert, with Clifford Curzon as assist- 
ing artist, observed the sesquicenten- 
nial of the I ibrary of Congress. This 
anniversary was also celebrated by a 
piano recital by Rudolf Serkin. 

The Friends of Music at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks presented a concert of music 
by Samuel Barber, on April 1. The 
composer accompanied Eileen Farrell 
in Three Songs from the Poémes 
Francais of Rainer Maria Rilke, com- 
posed for the occasion. A chamber 
orchestra, conducted by William 
Strickland, and Rudolf Firkusny also 
participated in the program. 

Paul Callaway conducted the Wash- 
ington and Cathedral Choral Societies 
and the Washington Cathedral Choir 
in Elgar’s The Dream of Gerontius. 
The soloists were Eunice Alberts, 


William Hess, and Edwin Stetfe. 
Richard Dirksen was at the organ. 
The final program in the American 
University Chamber Music Society’s 
historical series was devoted to music 
by Webern, Prokofieff, Copland, and 
Emerson Meyers. Mary Alyce Ben- 
nett, contralto, accompanied by Harry 
McC ‘lure, sang the revised version of 
Hindemith’s Das Marienleben. Pro- 
grams have also been given by Ko- 
lande Falcinelli, organist; the Cham- 
ber Chorus of Washington, Paul 
Callaway, director; the chancel choir 
of the National Presbyterian Church, 
Jack Fisher, director; Karl Doktor, 
violist, and Anthony Markas, pianist; 
and the Howard University Choir, 
Warner Lawson, director, with Ed- 
ward Matthews, Bessie Mayle, and 
Chauncey Brown as soloists, Stanley 
Weiner was the violin soloist in a 
concert for the Georgetown Concert 
Group given by the National Gallery 
Orchestra. Carolyn and Earl Blakes- 
lee, soprano and tenor duo, and thie 
choral groups of Washington-Lee 
High School, directed by Florence 
3ooker, were heard in programs at 
the National Gallery. 

Ensembles and recitalists who have 
appeared at the Phillips Gallery in- 
clude the Juilliard String Quartet; 
Beverly Somach, violinist, and Juliette 
Arnold, pianist; Alice Anderson Hui- 
stader, who gave a lecture-recital on 
seventeenth-century English songs; 
Charlotte Bloecher, soprano, assisted 


by Olga Bloecher, flutist; Odetie 
Hertz, violinist. 
Additional programs have  becn 


given in Washington by Barbara 
Troxell, Howard Jarratt, Maria Ku- 
renko, and the American University 
Chamber Music Society. 
—CHARLOTTE VILLANYI 
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Scenes from two student operas produced at the University of Indiana with Ernst Hoffmann conducting and Hans Busch as stage director. 


At the left, 


Lukas 


Foss’ 


The Jumping Frog, based on a Mark Twain story. At right, The Veil, by Bernard Rogers, to a libretto by Robert Lawrence. The scene is laid in an insane asylum 











Indiana University Presents 


New Foss And Rogers Works 


Bloomington, Ind. 
| HE world premieres, on May 18, 
Yo two operas—Bernard Rog- 
ers’ The Veil and Lukas : 
The Jumping Frog—gave additional 
evidence of the growing national im- 
portance of the Indiana University 
opera department, under the guidance 
of \Vilfred C. Bain, dean of the uni- 
versity school of music; Ernst Hoff- 
man, the musical director; and Hans 
Busch, the stage director. The pro- 
ductions of these two American op- 
eras represented the continuation of 
an interest in contemporary music 
that had been demonstrated two years 
ago, when the Indiana University op- 
era department presented the first per- 
formance of Kurt Weill’s Down in 
the Valley. 

The libretto of The Veil was writ- 
ten by Robert Lawrence, conductor 
of the Phoenix, Ariz., Symphony. In 
one act, The Veil is a work of great 
dramatic intensity, taking place in 
a madhouse outside London in the 
early nineteenth century. Lucinda, a 
young girl, has been committed to the 
madhouse by her brother, who is 
seeking to deprive her of an inheri- 
tance. She is frightened into believ- 
ing that her mind is actually de- 
ranged, until Dr. Keane, a young con- 
sultant, enables her to re-establish 
her faith in herself. Dr. Betts, the 
director of the institution, falls in 
love with Lucinda, becomes jealous 
of Dr. Keane, and tries to persuade 
her to marry him. In a weird scene, 
during which the inmates surround 
the couple, Dr. Betts endeavors to 
make her go through with the cere- 
mony. Lucinda refuses, however, and 
before Dr. Keane and the attendants 
can come to her rescue, Dr. Betts 
strangles her with the veil he had 
bought for her to wear as a bride. 

The music for this drama is as 
impressive as the text. Marked by 
considerable inventive power, it is 
by no means a mere accompaniment 
to the action on the stage, for it 
demonstrates an organic unity some- 
what reminiscent of Alban Berg's 
Wozzeck. 3y the occasional use 
ol polyphonic devices, Rogers achieves 
great conciseness of expression, and 
elfectively reflects the atmosphere of 
the madhouse. Despite its construc- 

however, the score 


Foss 


tional features, 
is natural, and always seems to have 
iis origin in dramatic necessity. 


(PHE JUMPING FROG = stems 
-from an aesthetic and_ stylistic 
iewpoint far removed from that of 

The Veil. Foss’ score manifests con- 
iderable rhythmic force and orches- 
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tral skill; eclectic in character, the 
music suggests styles ranging from 
Wolf-Ferrari to Kurt Weill. Un- 


like Rogers’ uncompromising music, 
Foss’ opera, like those of Weill, at- 
tracted the audience immediately, by 
virtue of its reference to American 
folk-lore and its undeniable melodic 
charm. 

The Jumping Frog, in its dramatic 
version, was drawn by Jean Karsavina 
from Mark Twain’s story The Cele- 


brated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County. The first scene, a ramshackle 
bar, shows Jim Smiley _ boasting 


about the exploits of his remarkable 
frog, Dan’l Webster, which can jump 


farther than any other frog in the 
county. Lulu, the town belle, and 
Uncle Henry, the barkeeper, are 
listening to his account when the 
Stranger enters. Expressing skep- 
ticism about Smiley’s story, the 
Stranger challenges him to a frog 
race, and asks him to find another 
frog for the competition. While 
Smiley is out of the room, the 


Stranger grasps Dan’l Webster and 


fills him full of quailshot. 
In the second scene, laid in the 
public square, Uncle Henry exhorts 


the townsfolk to place bets on Dan'l. 


Even the crapshooters stop their 
game to place their money on the 
fabulous frog. The Stranger and 


Lulu, who in the meantime have en- 
gaged in an amorous passage, arrive 
with a rival frog, and the race begins. 
To the dismay of Smiley and _ his 
fellow-townspeople, Dan’l is unable 
to budge. A chorus of dismay is 


heard as the Stranger starts off witl 
his winnings. Meantime Smiley no- 
tices an unhappy look about Dan’l, 
and discovers the quailshot With 
the aid of the townsfolk, he takes 
the money back from the Stranger 
and runs him out of the county 

The performances were well pre 
pared and imaginatively staged by 
Mr. Busch. The three principal sing 
ers in The Veil were Juliana Lar 
son, Pete Smith, and Lee Fiser I 


The Jumping Frog, the « 
headed by Alton E. Wilder, I 
ber, and Charles Campbel 
Hoffman conducted both oper 
In the course of | j 
Bloomington in connection 
premiere of The Jumping | 


chorus and 


university 
sented 
The Prairie, in the Univer 


ditorium 
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he young composer 


Jumping Frog Shares Bill 
With Bach And Blitzstein 


New York 
ances of Lukas opera, 
The Jumping Frog, were given 

by the After Dinner Opera Company 


HE first perform- 


on June 7, 8, 9, and 10, in the Mas 
ter Theatre, at 103rd Street and 
Riverside Drive. The new work 


shared a triple bill with Mare Blitz- 
stein’s Triple Sec, and a staged ver 
sion of Bach’s Coffee Cantata, given 
under the punning title of Grounds 
for Marriage. The bill marked the 
opening of a summer season by After 
Dinner Opera, which made its entry 
upon the New York scene earlier this 
year with a triple bill consisting of 
Gustav Holst’s Savitri, Meyer Kup- 
ferman’s delightful In a Garden, and 
Mark Bucci’s The Boor. 

Richard Flusser, artistic director 
of the young company, served as stage 
director for all three operas As 
yet, the group has not achieved quite 
the professionalism it will need if 
it is to make a permanent success of 
its fresh and unhackneyed  reper- 
toire. All three of the new produc 





Drawing by B. F. Dolbin 
The Jumping Frog in its New York version, given by the After Dinner Opera 


tions were a trifle high-scl 
tone, for Mr. Flusser tends 
every amusing situation as | 
edy, resorting to horseplay a 
stick when a more discreet t 
would have served his purypx 
The Jumping Frog was n 
fewer distracting devices tl 


other pieces, and some moment 


as the one sketched b B. EF 
on this page, in which Lulu 
and Uncle Henry watch Dan’ 
displays his prowess at ju 
were convincing and witty 
Coffee ( antata, an even more 
bore on the stage than in its 
non-dramatic version (since it 
action to justily giving it in 


tre), was doomed from the out 
the players had neither wit not 
style, and they did not sing tl 
well enough to deflect attent: 
their deficiencies and those 

book. Blitzstein’s Triple Ss 
innately so funny that it 
ously damaged by the 

presentation, 


was I 
crudit 


SINCE the After Dinnei 
employed a piano rather 

orchestra, the instrumental va 
the Foss score of The 
were lost The vocal part: 
however, competently set f 
Burton Trimble, Tina Pres 

Ukena, and others; and Mr 
presence at the piano on tl 
ing night kept the music n 

dynamic fashion. As did Pa 
I found the score eclectic in 1 
ences. Its tone seemed to 
sentially that of early Kurt 
and the other Central Europe 


posers who became fascinat 
American popular idioms 
Foss writes more like an At 
than Weill, a dry cynicis 
creeps into the score, and 
it in mood from the ambli 
loquialism of Mark Twain's 
Some of the lyrical passages, 


sure, are warm and simple, an 
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Ballet In France: Past And Future 


By Auprey WILLIAMSON 


VERY artistic renaissance 
E has its roots in the past; 
although it may seem simply 
the product of a contemporary im- 
pact, it will still carry within it 
echoes and creative rhythms 
drawn from many different heri- 
tages. The sense of rebirth that 
pulses through French ballet to- 
day, like the sap giving new life 
to a winter-deadened tree, is in 
the widest sense, therefore a re- 
newal; and the renewal is not 
only national but cosmopolitan. Its 
direct ancestor is the Diaghileff 
Russian Ballet of the immediate 
past; but Russian ballet in its turn 
derived from the French, and the 
romantic period ballet that saw 
French dancing and choreography 
in its finest flower had its roots 
deep back in the dance-drama of 
Noverre, the court ballets of Louis 
XIV, and their still more remote 
origins, the Italian banquet-ballet 
and Commedia dell’ Arte. Even 
then the historical pattern is in- 
complete; for ballet is a fabric 
woven of many complex strands, 
and the influences of musicians 
and painters play as large a part 
in its composition as those drawn 
from choreographers and dancers. 
It is not by accident that a 
great deal of ballet criticism is 
still written by music critics; for 
music is the foundation-stone of 
ballet, and in the birth of classical 
ballet it was such musicians as 
Beaujoyeux, Lully, and, later, 
Rameau who acted as midwives. 
Of these, the first two were Ital- 
ians, whose careers were intimate- 
ly bound up with the development 
of ballet in the French court and 
the first subsidized theatre; the 
third, Rameau, was a composer of 
the highest distinction. “The songs, 
exquisite as they are,” writes E. J. 
Dent of Rameau, “seldom have 
the passion or grandeur of Han- 
del’s; on the other hand the 
choruses and ballets are magnifi- 
cent.” One of the direct causes of 
the later decadence of ballet in 
France was the failure of the art 
to maintain this tradition of the 
highest musicianship in ballet 
scores. 


HERE were other causes for 

these waves of decadence that 
have periodically engulfed French 
ballet. One was the degeneration, 
within the classical ballet, of the 
art of mime, and the failure to 
draw into the theatre the finest 
dramatic and literary talents. 
Noverre left France, to spread his 
theories of dance-drama in opera 
houses throughout Europe, be- 
cause Paris in the eighteenth cen- 
tury had already forgotten the 
days when Moliére collaborated 
with Lully in the writing of ballet 
comedies. The traditions of char- 
acterization in choreography were 
established elsewhere; and French 
ballet, for all its brilliant execu- 
tants, remained below the highest 
level of ballet progression. The 
brief blaze of the romantic ballet, 
like an evening star in an envel- 
oping twilight, alone lit up the 
scene in France throughout the 
nineteenth century and the first 
decades of the twentieth century. 

The advent of romantic ballet 





Eileen Darby 


In front of the bullfight arena, one of the colorful scenes from the Roland 
Petit version of Carmen, which won great success in New York last autumn 


constituted a revolution; and al- 
though in actual chronology it 
came somewhat later, its inspira- 
tion derived from certain lines of 
thought set in motion at the time 
of the French Revolution. To 
understand this inspiration, and 
the breaking-away from tradi- 
tional ideals it represented, we 
must remember the predominance 
of themes from classical mythol- 
ogy in ballet, from the period of 
Louis XIV onwards. The revival 
of classical learning that we call 
the Renaissance penetrated into 
ballet as into other forms of art, 
and its effects persisted in this 
medium far longer than in any 
other. France has remained faith- 
ful to classical mythology as a 
source of inspiration up to and 
during the present decade. Indeed, 
it was probably the French in- 
fluence that introduced classical 
subject matter into Russia and 
into the Diaghileff Russian Ballet 
in the 1920s, when Serge Diaghi- 
leff drew so largely on French 
talent for his scores and décors. 

This instinct for the classical in 
form and content is, of course, a 
feature not only of ballet but of 
French art generally. Racine, per- 
haps the greatest of French 
dramatists, turned to Greek trage- 
dy for his themes as characteristi- 
cally as Shakespeare turned to 
Plutarch, Holinshed, and Italian 
authors; the classical severity of 
the Alexandrine couplet has domi- 
nated French dramatic verse from 
Moliére, Corneille, and Racine 
down to Edmond Rostand. In art, 
neo-classicism influenced many of 
the greatest French painters up to 
the time of Delacroix and the 
romantic revolution; it was the 
prevailing element in the work of 
Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lor- 
rain; it can be seen in its purest 
and most crystalline form in the 
works of David and Ingres; and 
it can be traced even in the styl- 
ized architectural constructions of 
the post-impressionist Cézanne. 
Impressionism broke away from 
the classical influence entirely, 
however, and the earlier period of 
the romantic ballet saw a corre- 
sponding reaction among painters 
and poets against the formal clas- 


sicism of the First Empire. 

In literature, the anti-classical 
trend of romanticism was not na- 
tional but international. The works 
of Scott, Byron, and Heine in- 
fluenced the creators of French 
Ballet no less than those of Hugo 
and Musset. A legend by Heine 
that inspired Gautier to write the 
greatest of French romantic bal- 
lets, Giselle; and the most famous 
of the ballets danced by Taglioni, 
La Sylphide, has a Scots folklore 
theme whose style has much in 
common with the romances of Sir 
Walter Scott. 


NOTHER influence was at 

work in the creation of the 
French romantic ballet. This was 
political. It derived in part, like 
the French Revolution itself, from 
the writings of Rousseau and the 
new democratic interest in the 
peasant and in rural life. It was 
a new humanism, scattering the 
mythological heroes like chaff be- 
fore the wind, and putting in their 
place the village girl, Giselle; the 
attractive Scot, James; the glow- 
ing, folk-dancing gypsies of 
Fanny Elssler. It coexisted, with 





Lipnitzki 


Serge Lifar coaches Mile. Lafon and M. 
Kalioujny in his ballet entitled Zadig 


a spring-like vitality, alongside the 
passion for the faéry. The two 
interests meet in the character of 
Giselle, where the intensely human 
young girl of the first act is con- 
trasted with the tragic and seduc- 
tive wraith of the second. 

The inspiration of these two 
distinct styles was, of course, not 
entirely literary and political. 
Technical influences played their 
part as did the styles of individual 
dancers. The developments of 
dance technique made possible by 
the introduction of dancing on full 
point, opened up new opportuni- 
ties for the suggestion of fantasy. 
With her increased velocity in 
pirouette, her ability to glide 
across the ground without seem- 
ing to disturb the petal of a 
flower, the dancer was able to sug- 
gest visual poetry of a new order. 
Taglioni, lightest and most intan- 
gible of dancers, dancing with 
glimmering wings in a _ radiant 
simulation of flight, possessed the 
special equipment to give the 
transformation beauty and life. 

But in this very renaissance of 
the art there were already the 
seeds of decline. The delicate 
imaginings lost their virgin fresh- 
ness and degenerated into a for- 
mula. Technique, from being used 
purely as an expression of poetry 
and flight, hardened into a dia- 
mond-like brilliance, exploiting the 
dancer’s means without a choreog- 
raphic end. When the dancers of 
the romantic period retired or 
emigrated abroad, nothing remain- 
ed but a brittle shell where there 
had once been the finest gossamer 
of living artistic tissue. 


JZ URING this period, France, 

for the first time, ceased to be 
the center of the international 
ballet scene. Russia, with a vigor- 
ous ballet of its own bursting into 
opulent flower, had already used 
French talent, over a period of 
years, in a fertilizing process. 
Charles Ludwig Didelot, a pupil 
of Auguste Vestris, had in 1801 
gone to St. Petersburg as maitre 
de ballet; and in 1847, at the tail- 
end of the romantic revival, an- 
other pupil of Vestris, Marius 
Petipa, followed him, and_ ulti- 
mately became the creator of a 
new school of Russian classicism. 
The visit of Jules Perrot, who, 
with Jean Coralli, choreographed 
Giselle, further extended the 
French romantic influence in the 
middle of the century by adding 
that ballet and the Hugo-inspired 
Esmeralda to the Russian reper- 
toire. 

The French school became the 
Russian school, with a new purity 
and extension of line, and, later, 
an additional strength and dexter- 
ity bequeathed by visiting Italians. 
While ballet in Paris forgot the 
lessons of romanticism, and de- 
generated into a form of leg-show 
or balletic opéra bouffe (its high- 
est level was reached with Cop- 
pélia, which survives only through 
the music of Delibes), in Russia 
the romantic ballet, culminating in 
Le Lac des Cygnes and Michel 
Fokine’s exquisitely modelled evo- 
cation, Les Sylphides, received a 
new national impetus. When we 
speak of classicism in ballet today 

(Continued on page 41) 
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N INTERNATIONAL scan- 
dal was created by the open- 

ing performance in Paris, 

on May 8, of Les Ballets Améri- 
cains, a dance company headed by 


Ruth Page, Bentley Stone, and 
José Limon, which flew across the 
Atlantic to give the French audi- 
ence a sample of contemporary 
American choreography. 

The Théatre des Champs-Elysées, 
where Serge Diaghileff’s memor- 
able productions were staged a 
generation ago, was filled with 
notables that evening. There were 
titled and untitled blue-bloods and 
imitation blue-bloods, famous mu- 
sicians, poets, painters, actors, and 
dancers. In the boxes and parterre 
seats, beautifully groomed women 
and distinguished-looking men in 
tenue de soirée upheld Paris’ repu- 
tation for elegance in dress. “An 
exceptional audience,” exulted Ga- 
briel Dussurget, the manager. 
“Tout Paris est ici.” 

The curtain rose first for Scrap- 
book, a set of short divertisse- 
ments designed to introduce the 
various members of the company. 
The first two sections, in which 
Miss Page did not appear, passed 
by calmly enough. But when the 
head of the company made her 
first appearance, wearing a sur- 
realist costume with a large eye 
over her stomach and carrying 
a third arm of plaster-of-paris in 
her piece called Delirious Delu- 
sion, loud booing and_ hissing 
greeted her from the balcony. At 
the end of the piece the cries were 
even louder and more disagree- 
able, and Miss Page had to summon 
up the courage of an experienced 
trouper to return for a curtain call. 


HIS was merely the prelude 

to a barrage such as few for- 
eign guests of the Paris stage 
have ever experienced. A pan- 
demonium of disapproval was eli- 
cited by Miss Page’s most cele- 
brated ballet, Frankie and Johnny, 
a popular and permanent repertory 
item in the United States over the 
last twelve years. At the end of 
the evening Darius Milhaud, the 
most renowned composer in Paris, 
was booed by his home audience 
for the first time in his career, 
after he had taken over the baton 
from the troupe’s regular con- 
ductor, the American Emerson 
Kailey, to direct the local pre- 
miere of his score for Miss Page’s 
Edgar Allan Poe ballet, The Bells. 

“How can this be?” I asked 
Janet Flanner (Genét of the New 
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Yorker), an old hand at assess- 
ing Parisian reactions from an 
American point of vantage. 

“I really can’t understand it,” 
she confessed, “unless they are 
affronted because Frankie and 
Johnny treats the subject of death 
in a farcical manner. Death is an 
entirely serious affair to the French 
mind, and a joke about it is likely 
to seem in bad taste.” 

But Miss Flanner knew, and we 
all knew, that this explanation, 
however much to the point it 
might be in the particular case of 
Frankie and Johnny, could not ac- 
count for the vituperative rejec- 
tion of the whole bill of Les Bal- 
lets Américains. Moreover, the ob- 
jection seemed to come entirely 
from the balcony, and to be aimed 
specifically at Miss Page, who 
was responsible for bringing the 
company to France. “Tout Paris,” 
in the seats lower down, applauded 
the performers as heartily as 
gloved hands and decorous aris- 
tocratic reserve permitted. 

During the next few days the 
facts gradually came out. First 
of all, Miss Page received a let- 
ter from Jean-Jacques Etchevéry, 


maitre de ballet of the Opéra- 
Comique. 
66 AVING been present last 


evening at the premiere 
of your Ballets,” wrote Mr. 
Etchevéry (in French), “it is a 
pleasure and a duty to communi- 
cate some of my impressions to 
you without delay. 

“Above all else, I was painfully 
impressed not only by the dis- 
courteous attitude of certain ele- 
ments of the public, but also by 
the fact that they were visibly 
and systematically opposed in ad- 
vance to certain of your concep- 
tions and performances. 

“With many of my friends, | 
reacted vigorously against an at- 
titude so evidently partisan.” 


The full implication of Mr. 


Etchevéry’s reference to “certain 
the public” soon be- 
as further 


elements of 
came clear, 


facts be 


came known. The demonstration 
was prearranged by members of 
the Paris Opéra Ballet, many of 
whom, according to eyewitnesses 
in the balcony, took a leading part 
in the vocai attack upon Miss 
Page and the company. They 
were still disgruntled because of 
the frigid reception accorded them 
in New York in September, 1948, 
when the City Center was picketed 
by a group of American dancers 
who objected to the presence of 
the maitre de ballet, Serge Lifar, 
because of his established wartime 
collaboration with the Nazis. This 
was the Paris dancers’ retaliation 
for the opposition of a segment of 
the New York public, and also for 
a second grievance —the luke- 
warm response of the New York 
critics to the guest appearances 
this past April with the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo of Yvette 
Chauviré, former prima ballerina 
of the Paris Opéra Ballet. As one 
of Mr. Lifar’s principal male 
dancers said with obvious satis- 
faction in conversation after the 
opening of Les Ballets Américains, 
“Tt will be difficult for American 
dancers to appear in Paris after 
this evening.” 


HE attack was not continued 

at subsequent performances of 
the American ballet, whose season 
continued for three weeks. Some 
of the newspaper critics roasted 
Miss Page and the company with- 
out mercy, and the critic of Le 
Monde appeared to function wholly 
as a spokesman for the Opéra 
contingent. A majority of the re- 
viewers, however, maintained a 
professional aloofness from emo- 
tional involvement, and _ praised 
those aspects of the repertory that 
seemed novel and strong. 

After a few dismal evenings 
when it would have been safe to 
shoot deer in the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées, favorable word- 
of-mouth reports began to bring 
audiences to the theatre in con- 
stantly growing numbers. Neither 
a hiss nor a boo was heard again. 





DANCING AMERICANS IN PARIS 


A French photographer thought the dancers of Les Ballets Américains should 
have looked like this when they danced in Paris. Left, Bentley Stone as 
Johnny. Center, Ruth Page as Frankie. Crouching, Kenneth MacKenzie as Billy 
Sunday. Right, José Limén and Pauline Koner in a lift from La Malinche 


When the closing date arrived, the 
company was playing to audiences 
that would have warranted an ex- 
tension of the engagement if the 
theatre had not already been book- 
ed by Hildegarde. 

Mr. Lifar’s personal role in the 
attack on Les Ballets Américains 
remains a matter for conjecture. 
Whatever the extent of his own 
immediate part may have been, 
however, the enterprise was de- 
signed to bolster up his position 
as the leading figure in the Pari- 
sian dance world, and to compen- 
sate for the humiliation he and his 
company suffered in New York. 

The pro-Lifar, anti-Page cabal 
may well prove to be a boomerang 
for Mr. Lifar, whether or not he 
himself set it in motion in the first 
place. About ten days after the 
demonstration, one of the direc- 
tors of the Paris Opéra tendered 
formal apologies to Miss Page, 
and took obvious pleasure in tell- 
ing her, in advance of any public 
announcement, that the Opéra had 
that very week engaged Roland 
Petit, choreographer of the suc- 
cessful Ballets de Paris, to stage 
a large-scale new work at the 
Opéra next season—a privilege 
hitherto usually reserved for Lifar. 
Several Parisians told me_ hope- 
fully that the attack on the Ameri- 
can ballet might well speed toward 
a conclusion Mr. Lifar’s long 
reign as the spoiled darling of the 
Paris Opéra Ballet and the French 
dance world in general. 


QIMINATION of the ballet 
at the Opéra by such a figure 
as Lifar would be hard to explain 
anywhere except in Paris. His 


ballets—at least, the dozen or more 
I have seen—are monuments of 
empty posing and sterile, repeti 
tive formulas of movement and 


design. Yet he is enabled to pro- 
duce several new pieces cach year 
at this government institution, 
often (as in the case of his new- 
est spectacle, Le Chevalier Errant, 
a work about Don Quixote, with 
a score by Jacques Ibert) with an 
elaborateness of investiture no un- 


subsidized ballet company could 
begin to afford. Mr. Lifar’s out- 
look, a relic of the last decadent 
years of the once vigorous dia- 
ghileff era, is a complete obstacle 
to any fresh and progressive de- 


velopment of dancing at France’s 
largest and most important na- 
tional theatre, for he clings per- 
sistently to his superficialities, un- 
touched by the major dance devel- 
opments of the last twenty years. 

Only in Paris, as I have said, 
is this situation understandable. 
For in all its artistic manifesta- 
tions, Paris now appears to have 
only one desire—to get back 
where it was before the war. As 
lively as ever on the surface, it 
is at its artistic core a dead city. 

The chief Parisian criterion of 
artistic judgment in all fields is 
le bon gotit— good taste (how I 
came to despise the term in the 
one short month in which I heard 
it mentioned every day!). Le bon 
gout is principally a figment of 
the designers’ and _ coutouriers’ 
imagination. It is a matter, wholly 
and simply, of outward decorative 
appearance. A production that is 
not attractively dressed and 
mounted, according to Parisian 
standards, is likely to be damned 
from the outset, whatever the in- 
trinsic vigor of its ideas may be. 


(Continued on page 42) 


Overflow Audiences Attend 


Eastman Festival Of Music 





Howard Hanson discusses the programs of the annual Festival of American Music, 
sponsored by the Eastman School of Music, in Rochester, with Marie Simmelink 


Kraft, 


Barlow, and Herbert Inch. Mr. 


By Rospert A. WYKES 

Rochester 
HE twentieth annual Festival of 
\merican Music, held at the 


Eastman School of Music from 
May 4 to 11, also marked the 25th an- 
niversary of the American Composers 


Concerts, founded by Howard Han- 
son soon after he became director 
of the school. Six programs were 


given during the week, enlisting the 


services of the Eastman-Rochester 
Symphony, the Modern Art String 
Quartet, and the Eastman School Lit- 
tle Symphony, opera department, 
chorus. and senior orchestra. 


The first concert, opened tradition- 
ally | Hanson’s Festival Fanfare, 
for brass instruments, drew so large 
an audience that last-minute arrange- 
ments were made to wire loudspeak- 





ers in the adjacent student lounge. 
The program included the first per- 
formance of Sinfonietta in C, by 
Wayne Barlow, a member of the 
Eastman School faculty. It revealed 
Barlow in his maturity to be an ex- 
pert craftsman, well settled in his 


personal style of employing folk-like 
melodies and triad harmonies. 

\lso given their first performances 
in this concert were Sinfoniette in D, 
by Herbert Inch, of the faculty of 
Hunter College; Suite for Judy, ten 
short movements for piano and 
orchestra by aes Woltmann, of 
Hollywood, Calif., in which Alfred 
Mouledous was soloist ; Symphony 
No. 1, Robert Delaney, of North- 
western University; and Ode for 
Orchestra, by Herbert Elwell, of the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. The 
playing of the Inch composition 
marked yet another anniversary, for 
the composer had been represented in 
the first of these festivals, in 1931. 


The ballet evening drew its usual 
overflow and somewhat rowdy au- 
dience, whose members heard music 
by Hanson, Paul White, and William 
Grant Still as well as a new piece, 
Music for Ballet, by Walter Hartley. 
The well-written ‘new Hartley work is 
most infectious music, and received 
a repeat performance on the sub- 
sequent Pioneers of Music broadcast 
from the school. 


OX May 8 and 9, the Eastman 
School opera department, under 
the direction of Leonard Treash and 


14 


soprano, one of the participating artists, 
represented in the festival look on—Herbert Elwell, 


while four of the composers 
Robert Delaney, Wayne 


Hanson directs both the school and the festivals 


Ward Woodbury, presented its second 
successful bill of the season. The 
theatre was filled both evenings for 
unfailingly entertaining and musical 
performances of a double bill made 
up of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Tele- 
phone and Douglas Moore’s The Devil 
and Daniel Webster. Mr. Moore came 
up from Columbia University for the 
second performance, and received an 
almost deafening ovation. 

Frederick Fennell, conductor of the 
Eastman School Little Symphony con- 
tinued to make unusual and interest- 
ing program choices. Bernard Rogers, 
whose new opera, The Veil, was re- 
cently given its premiere at Indiana 
University, was represented in the 
festival program by his Japanese 
Dances, which were characterized by 
his amazing sensitivity to the most 
subtle of orchestral sounds. Peter 
Mennin was represented by his Con- 
certino for Flute, Strings, and Per- 
cussion, and a work by James Ming 
was also played by Mr. Fennell and 
his group. 

The Modern Art String Quartet 
presented compositions by Elwell; 
William Bergsma, and Robert Palmer. 
Bergsma’s Quartet No. 1 is a student 
work, written during his stay at the 
Eastman School. Elwell’s Blue Sym- 
phony, for voice and string quartet, 
provided an opportunity for Marie 
Simmelink Kraft, soprano, to demon- 
strate her outstanding musicianship. 
The work takes its title from a poem 
by Tohn Gould Fletcher. 

The final concert was the annual 
founder’s day program given by the 
school’s senior orchestra and chorus. 
Of the works offered, those that had 
been heard before in Rochester were 
Harris’ Third Symphony, Mason’s 
Chanticleer Overture, Mennini’s An- 
dante and Allegro Energico, and Bar- 
ber’s Adagio for Strings. New on the 
program were Lyndol Mitchell’s Folk 
Suite, eclectic, listenable music; and 
Howard Hanson’s Cherubic Hymn, 
grandiose in style and most inspiring 
in sound. Strange as it may seem, 
this was the first time in 25 years that 
a Hanson work had been given its 
world premiere in Rochester. 


It is interesting to note the number 
of composers who are or have been 
connected with the Eastman School of 
Music and who were represented 
the festival programs. The school has 
now reached the quarter-century 
mark. 


Mennin Work 
Given Premiere 
In Dallas Concert 


DatitaAs.—The Dallas 
Walter Hendl, conductor, ended its 
1949-50 season on April 2, when it 
played the last of the Sunday sub- 
scription series. The orchestra gave 


Symphony, 


excellent performances of William 
Walton’s Overture, Portsmouth 
Point; Debussy’s Nuages and Fétes; 


Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony; and 
the first performance of Peter Men- 
nin’s Fifth Symphony. Mr. Mennin 
was present and enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the large audience. 

An audience of 4,600 braved a tor- 
rential rain—severe enough to delay 
the program—to attend Arturo Tos- 
canini’s first appearance in Dallas, 
when he conducted the NBC Sym- 
phony, in Fair Park Auditorium, on 
May 1. The program included the 
Overture to Kabalevsky’s Colas 
Breugnon, Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn, the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and Ravel’s Second Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite. As an encore Mr. 
Toscanini conducted Sousa’s The 
Stars and Stripes Forever. It was a 
memorable evening for all who were 
present. 

Programs have been given here in 
recent months by Ebe Stignani, the 
London String Quartet, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Mariemma and her en- 
semble of Spanish dancers, Sigmund 
Romberg and his orchestra and solo- 
ists, the Griller String Quartet, Jo- 
seph Schuster and Andrés Segovia, 

3allet Theatre, and Kenneth Spencer. 
Erno Daniel, Hungarian pianist now 
residing in Wichita Falls, where he 
is conductor of the Wichita Falls 
Symphony and a member of the mu- 
sic faculty of Hardin College, sub- 
stituted on short notice as recitalist 
for Byron Janis, who became ill, Mr. 
Daniel played an exacting program 
with excellent musicianship. 

The music committee of the Dallas 
Women’s Club presented the duo- 
pianists Arthur Ferrante and Louis 
Teicher in recital on April 6, and the 
Dallas Athletic Club presented Percy 
Grainger, with Edward and Jeanne 
Deis, Dallas duo-pianists, in a pro- 
gram on April 21. The Texas chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists sponsored recitals by Catherine 
Crozier, Geraint Jones, and Virgil 
Fox. Mr. Fox’s program was shared 
by the Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church choir, John Bumpstead, di- 
rector and soloist, which sang Satie’s 
Messe des Pauvres. 

Ruth Kobart, mezzo-soprano, and 
- ag Spiro, baritone, winners of 
the National Jewish Welfare Board's 


1949 auditions, gave a joint recital 
under the auspices of the Jewish 
Community Center. Robert Paden, 


member of the music faculty of Bay- 
lor University, offered a large meas- 
ure of contemporary music in a piano 
recital in the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts. Monte Hill Davis, pianist, co- 
winner last year of the G. B. Dealey 


award, was heard in the Civic Fed- 
eration’s young artist series. Mu Phi 
Epsilon alumni presented James 


Mahis, sixteen-year-old Dallas pian- 
ist, in recital in the Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

The Baylor University orchestra 
and oratorio chorus and the Waco 
3oys’ Choir, conducted by Daniel 
Sternberg, gave Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion, in the First Baptist Church, 
on March 19. Orville J. Borchers 
conducted the Southern Methodist 
University choir in a program in the 
Museum of Fine Arts on May 14. 
Concerts were also given by the Mus- 
tang Band, Oakley Pittman, director, 
of Southern Methodist University, 
and the A. & M. Singing Cadets, from 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, William Turner, director. 

The ninth season of Starlight 
Operetta, sponsored by the State Fair 


of Texas, is being given at State Fair 
Casino, from June 12 to Sept. 3, 
Charles R. Meeker, Jr., is manager 
and Lehman Engel musical director, 
The repertoire includes High Button 
Shoes, Maytime, Brigadoon, Roberta, 
The Desert Song, and Annie Get 
Your Gun. 

On May 21, the Southern Meth. 
odist University school of music pre. 
sented its annual concerto program, 
in McFarlin Memorial Auditorium, 
Paul Van Katwijk, Oakley Pittman, 
Orville J. Borchers, and Philip Wil- 
liams served as conductors of the uni. 
versity symphony for the soloists 

—MAaseL CRANFIL 


Opera Groups 
In Los Angeles 
Give Three Works 


Los ANGELES.—Smetana’s The BPar- 
tered Bride was given by the county- 
sponsored Guild Opera Company, on 
April 21, as the second event of the 
Los Angeles Music Festival. Carl 
Ebert’s staging made the most of 
the libretto’s comic elements, and was 
particularly resourceful in the han- 
dling of the larger scenes. an 
Popper conducted with a fine feeling 
for the score’s folk qualities. Vocal 
honors went to William Olvis, who 
sang Jenik. Other roles were capa)ly 
sung by Jean Fenn, Ralph Isbell, 
Stephen Kemalyan, and Henry Tim- 
merman. The production was given 
two repetitions in other neighborhoors, 

The final event of the Los Angeles 
Music Festival was a concert on 
April 28, in which Franz Waxman 
conducted the festival orchestra in 
what was believed to be the first 
West Coast performance of Mzah- 
ler’s Ninth Symphony. Despite Mr. 
Waxman’s valiant efforts, much more 
rehearsal would have been required 
for the performance to achieve aty- 
thing like the composer’s intentions. 
William Kapell was heard in the 
same concert as soloist in Proko- 


fieff’s Third Piano Concerto. 

One of the most interestingly 
staged of recent opera productions 
was Benjamin Britten’s version of 


The Beggar’s Opera, presented joint- 
ly by the music and drama depart- 
ments of the University of (¢ valifort ia 
in Los Angeles, on May 24, 25, 26, 
and 27. Henry Schnitzler, stage direc- 
tor, ranged the ever-present chorus 
in balconies and on stairs at the rear 
of William Hricz’s ingenious setting 
The different scenes were played out 
in various parts of the forestage, 
where the properties were shifted 
indicate scene changes. Jan Popper 
had trained the singers, and his con- 
ducting of the score was delightful 
in its precision and surety of effect. 
While the voices of the singers were 
not remarkable, they were employed 
to their best advantage. Leading 
roles were taken by Milton Hammer- 
man, Robert Rodgers, Dick Patter- 
son, Marcelline Decker, Colleen Wil- 
son, Robert Gurnee, and Henry Mor- 
gan. 

Donizetti’s Don Pasquale was given 
on May 17, 19, and 20 as the season’s 
final presentation of the University 
of Southern California’s opera de- 
partment. Carl Ebert’s staging again 
realized the comic possibilities of the 
libretto without recourse to tasteless 
exaggeration. The English translation 
by Donald Alden and Henry Reese 
was good, and Wolfgang Martin was 
the conductor. In the alternate casts 
were Kalen Kermoyan, Clifford Orr, 
Theodor Uppman, William Chapman, 
Hendrik de Boer, Harlan Lis, Marni 
Nixon, Peggy Bonini, Lawrence Lar- 
sen, and Jerome Zidek. 

Kirsten Flagstad sang a recital 


Philharmonic Auditorium, on April 
23, and Maro and Anahid Ajemian 
played in a violin and piano pro- 


gram in Wilshire Ebell 
April 30. 


Theatre, on 


—ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Paris in Spring 


(Continued from page 7) 
ography do not clarify or sustain, and 
it makes a long opera even longer. 
In the cast I heard, the best artist 
was Mr. Roux, an effective if entirely 
traditional Mephistopheles. Libero de 
Luca, as Faust, was out of his ele- 
ment in the big house; one had to 
hear his surpassingly fine Des Grieux 
at the Opéra-Comique to appreciate 
his admirable artistry. The other 
principals— Marthe Luccioni as Mar- 
guerite, Marcel Clavére as Valentin, 
and Viviane Tubiana as Siébel—were 
utterly undistinguished. 

The Magic Flute, a horrid looking 
production, was conducted dully by 
Louis Fourestier. But the role of 
Tamino was sung by Léopold Simon- 
eau as I have never heard it sung 
before, with an effortless fluency and 
limpidity of tone, an exquisite intui- 


tive correctness of accentuation, and 
a jiascinating play of color. Equally 
remarkable was the noble Sarastro 


of Henri Médus. I was interested, and 
secretly relieved, to learn that the 
Paris Opéra has nobody who can sing 
the Queen of the Night, any more 
than we have—or for that matter 
Covent Garden, where I heard the 
music reduced to a pulp. 


MONG the treasures of the re- 
vivified repertoire of the Opéra- 
Comique is a new production of 
Louise that is perfection itself. In 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the opera and the ninetieth birthday 
of its composer, Gustave Charpentier, 
the management invited Maurice 
Utrillo to design the settings and cos- 
tunies. It is safe to say that the opera 
has never been more appropriately 
or beautifully visualized. The settings 
go far beyond being literally correct 
enough to satisfy the Parisians, who 
are insistent upon having representa- 
tions of their city look the way it 
really does. They are suffused with a 
pastel softness that captures the 
patina of the timeworn Montmartre 
houses, and they possess the peculiar 
combination of intimacy and spacious- 
ness that is a special quality of the 
outward aspect of the French capital. 
The performance was put on the 
staze by Louis Musy, who also sang 
the role of the Father, It is hard to 
say whether he should receive greater 
praise as a stage director or as a 
singing actor. To the smallest detail, 
the action of the whole cast was per- 
fectly and felicitously achieved. The 
Crowning of the Muse, so often a 
stuffy piece of conventional operatic 
pageantry, was as spontaneous as 
though the entire chorus had decided 
to embark upon the festivity on the 
spur of the moment. Louise and Ju- 
lien behaved as if they were really 
in love, and even their apostrophe to 
Paris seemed like something more 
than a cantata. 

Mr. Musy’s own performance as 
the Father was as fine as any I have 
seen, and certainly the finest since 
Georges Baklanoff, a generation ago. 
There was in this characterization all 


the pitiable conflict between the 
Father’s inbred sense of moral duty 
and his deep paternal love for his 


daughter. I do not cry quite as easily 


as I used to at opera performances, 
but I was profoundly touched by the 
scene, 


final which so often resolves 
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itself into mere ranting. In this ac- 
complishment he was seconded by the 
Louise, Géori Boué, a radiantly beau- 
tiful woman, a first-class actress, and 
a singer whose only fault is a ten- 
dency to push her voice too hard. 


HE new production of Massenet’s 

Manon at the Opéra-Comique riv- 
als that of Louise, both in the charm 
of its décor (the Cours la Reine 
scene was particularly enchanting) 
and in the excellence of its cast. 
Jacqueline srumaire, a close rival to 
Miss Boué in personal beauty, and 
an even better lyric soprano, gave an 
impersonation of Manon that was 
fresh and lively, vet well within the 
best traditions of the part. Mr. De 
Luca, as Des Grieux, whose voice is 
somewhat like that of G-useppe di 
Stefano in sound, sang the music with 
uncommon distinction of style. Jean 
Vieuille, who sang at the Chicago 
Civic Opera many years ago, made 
Lescaut a roisterous character with- 
out vulgarizing him. As with Louise, 
the staging was in every way adroit, 
and the lighting, in this instance, was, 
I think, continuously the best I have 
ever seen on the operatic stage. It 
was in every way a modern perform- 
ance in its whole conception of the 
craft of the stage, yet it preserved 
everything that is desirable from the 
past. 

In the new staging of 
Hoffmann, I liked best the effortless 
way in which both the décor and the 
staging attained a fantastic mood 
without working too hard to get it. 
Unhappily, the singing was not at all 


The Tales of 


outstanding, except in the case of 
Miss Brumaire, a lovely Antonia. 
Nicklaus was impersonated by a 
man; the change benefited the story, 


but it required the alto part of the 
arcarolle to be sung by an ex- 
traneous feminine member of the 
company. 


HEARD other performances at the 

Opéra-Comique, but none were 
quite as interesting, for none of them 
were newly staged. In Pelléas et 
Mélisande, Iréne Joachim sang Méli- 
sande with a tired and thready little 
voice, and acted the part competently 
but with no special distinction. Bizet’s 
Les Peécheurs de Perles was some- 
what questionable as an evening’s en- 
tertainment, but the Léila of Rosa van 
Herck was an example of fluid and 
effortless singing. In Carmen, Raoul 
Jobin was a familiar figure as Don 
José, and Solange Michel, while an 
experienced and effective artist, did 
not prove to be the solution for the 
international Carmen problem. 

Both opera houses give weekly, and 
sometimes semi-weekly ballet per- 
formances. The gala performance at 
the Opéra in honor of the visit of 
Juliana and Bernhard of the Nether- 
lands was a high point of the Grand 
Saison. I missed it in favor of the 
Ravel bill at the Opéra-Comique, but 
I had seen exactly the same bill ear- 


lier in the month. The two novelties 
were both choreographed by Serge 
Lifar. L’Inconnue, danced to ex- 


tremely trivial and opportun‘st music 
by André Jolivet, involved only four 
dancers — Tamara Toumanova, Mr. 


Lifar, Liane Dayde, and Michel Re- 
nault. It is an impossible piece of 
balderdash about two soldiers in a 
ruined house, whose sol‘tude is in- 
terrupted first by Miss Dayde, a 
symbol of Good, who dances off to 


future bliss with Mr. Renault, and 
subsequently by Miss Toumanova, a 
symbol of Evil, who causes Mr. Lifar 
to dance himself to death. The moral: 
“A chacun sa destinée” (“To each 
his own destiny”). Le Chevalier Er- 
rant, to a rather brighter score that 
would be passable if Jacques Ibert 
had not written much better things 
in the past, is a much bigger work. 
In fact, it is about as big as a work 


can get. People and settings are all 
over the stage, as Mr. Lifar seeks to 
tell in “dance, dramatic comedy, and 


mimodrama,” a tale whose theme is 
thus given in the English translation 


in the program: “Don Quixote has 


now been dead for two years. What 
if, whilst most men hold him for a 
lunatic, we were mistaken about him, 
and he were in the right?” With ref- 


erence to this theme, the choreog- 
raphy—if such the struttings and 
posturings and groupings may be so 


denominated—left me permanently i 
the dark. The piece was, ianaeie: 
very costly, and the settings and cos- 
tumes were models of chic taste in 
stage decoration. 

The ballets at the Opéra-Comique, 
if I may judge from a few samples, 
belong in another, and much more 
pleasant world. Here the maitre de 
ballet and principal choreographer is 
a young dancer, Jean-Jacques Etch- 
evéry, who combines liveliness of in- 
vention with an admirable sense of 
form. His style is somewhat influ- 
enced by both Balanchine and Mas- 
sine; it is cleaner than Massine’s and 
less ready to indulge in luxuriant eye 
pictures, and it is more frankly the- 
atrical and better adapted to story- 


telling than Balanchine’s pure neo- 
classicism. Every one of the three 
ballets I saw was constantly interest- 


La Précaution 
balletic version of The 
Seville, using Rossini’s 
witty, elegant, and dra- 
concise, and the perform- 
Solange Schwarz and Lu- 
were engaging. L’Amour 
Sorcier, while not in the least Span- 
ish, was a strong theatre piece. Most 
incredible of all, in Les Heures he 
was able to take the time-worn Dance 
of the Hours, from Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda, and emerge with a totally 
new conception, in which the changing 


ing and full of ideas. 
Inutile, a 
Barber of 
music, was 
matically 
ances of 
cien Mars 


hours were portrayed by different 
groups of boys, all of whom concen- 
trated their attention upon the cen- 
tral feminine figure of Genevieve 
Kergrist, as the Sun. 

O celebrate the 75th birthday of 


Ravel, and to pay tribute to Mme. 
Colette, one of France’s most distin- 
guished authors, the Opéra-Comique 
presented a Festival Maurice Ravel— 
. triple bill of L’Heure Espagnole, 
La Valse (with new choreography by 


Léonide Massine), and L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges, whose exquisite book 
was written by Mme. Colette. I was 


not able to attend the first night—to 
my regret, since on that occasion Mr. 
Massine danced in La Valse (al- 
though there was no reason not to 


Church Musi 


By H. C. Roppins LAnpon 


. 


N important phase of the 
life of Ge rmany and 


generally 


Vienna 
musical 
Austria, 
unpublicized abroad, is 
the activity in the field of music used 
during the regular services of church. 
The whole northern part of Germany 
is primarily non-Catholic. The Protes- 
tant services that involve such large- 
scale compositions as the Bach can- 
tatas are concentrated, however, in 
such cities as Leipzig and Dresden 


(both in the Russian Zone of Ger- 
many), and are not within reach of 
this correspondent. A recent series 
of broadcasts of Bach cantatas from 
Leipzig, under the leadership of 
Ginther Ramin, musical director at 


3ach’s own church, the Thomaskirche, 
showed that Protestant church music 
still flourishes there, and that the 
standard of performance is still very 
high. The D trumpets used in the 
Cantata No. 80 were so exceptional in 
the delicate, pure tones of their clarin 
register, and the performers were so 
expert, that the hearer was led to be- 
lieve that the long German D trumpet 
is superior to the tiny, shrill instru- 
ments built by the F rench and Ameri- 
cans for performing the difficult high 
trumpet parts found in Bach’s music— 
or else that the standard of trumpet 
playing is higher in Germany. 


Austria and Bavaria, on the other 
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approve of Michel Rayne, who 
danced the role excellently at the 
second performance). L’Heure Es- 
pagnole was brightly performed in 
every regard, with blithe décor by 
Mme. Roland-Manuel, and a guvod 
cast headed by Denise Duval, a pert 
and likeable Concepcion. The Massine 
swirlings of La Valse were cramped 
on the relatively small stage of the 
Opéra-Comique; the ballet might 
have looked better in the Opéra 


L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, one of the 


most ravishing evocations hild 
hood fantasy in the whole realm of 
music, was, unfortunately, only in 
differently realized. It was cluttered 
with very fancy setting which 
changed every few mom ents, by 
Michel Terrasse, the ener vear-old 
grandson of Claude Terrasse, a popu 


lar composer of opéra-bouffe of the 


Offenbach variety in the first decade 
of the twentieth century. Not many 
members of the cast were able sing 
the exacting music well, thee 
Marthe Angelici was ig vowed win 
ning as the Child, and Solange Del 
mas delivered the difficult vocalise of 
Fire with great bravura. The _ per- 
formances were prepared musically 
by the admirable André Cluytens. 
When I heard them, however, they 
were conducted in expert fashion by 
one of the younger conductors of the 
staff, Pierre Dervaux. 

(Next month Mr. Smit vill write f 
the instrumental music he hear in Paris 
and of the performances he attended in 


London and Brussels.) 


ic in Austria 


hand, are predominantly Roman Cath- 
olic. The services are distinguished 
by the presence of a full chorus and 
orchestra for the High Mass, which 
commonly takes place at ten o'clock 
on Sunday morning. Even in small 
towns in this region they perform 
difficult and complicated orchestral 
masses by Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, 
Beethoven, and Bruckner. While the 
standard of performance (oes not 


equal that of the trained forces in the 


larger cities, the local choirs and or 
chestras play with such great spirit 
and dignity that it is easy to forgive 
occasional rough sounds in the strings 
and strange tones in the woodwinds. 

HE average village choir consists 

- of from thirty to torty voices, and 
is accompanied by an orchestra of cor 
responding size, with the mpani 
wedged in a dark corner beside the 
organ. The size of the group de 
pends on the space available in the 
choir loft, which is always located in 
the gallery at the rear of the church. 
Once, during a wait of several hours 
between trains in Villach, a tiny town 
at a railroad junction in the British 
Zone of Austria, | wandered into the 
Nicolaikirche, where I heard a most 


impressive performance of Haydn's 
Schépfungsmesse, in which the choir 
sang the difficult fugues of the Credo 
and the Dona nobis pacem from mem- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Life Is Real 
Life Is Earnest 


NOTHER June has come along, and 

another generation of music school 

graduates is ready to move from the 
protected academic world into the rigors and 
competitions of professional life. Com- 
mencement is traditionally a moment for 
optimism on the part of the graduates, and 
for valedictory idealism on the part of presi- 
dents, deans, and baccalaureate orators. 

Observe, for example, the roseate, if tem- 
perate, view of William Schuman, as he dis- 
patched the 1950 winners of degrees and 
diplomas from the Juilliard School of 
Music, of which he is president: 

“Let us face the fact,” said Mr. Schuman, 
“that statistically only a few can have great 
careers as soloists, but that doesn’t mean 
that every single one of you cannot serve 
music in a distinguished manner and by so 
doing, lead useful and well adjusted lives. . . 
You must have no false standards and un- 
derstand that the art of music has an enor- 
mous appetite and needs many devotees to 
serve at many different levels. The gifted 
teacher, church singer, orchestral performer, 
are as much needed by music as the great 
singers and conductors and the others whose 
careers are frequently glamorized far be- 
yond their intrinsic worth. Music in the 
United States is an expanding field. If sin- 
cerely you wish to serve it, you will find 
within its broad boundaries a constructive 
role.” 

As a statement of values and as a voca- 
tional exhortation to those of moderate tal- 
ent, Mr. Schuman’s remarks are sane, bal- 
anced, and entirely persuasive. As a reflec- 
tion of the actual texture and temper of 
American life, however, they are of dubious 
accuracy. The constant emphasis by the 
newspapers, the radio, and the motion pic- 
tures upon those “others whose careers are 
too frequently glamorized beyond their in- 
trinsic worth” has dangerously distorted our 
whole conception of the musical art. In the 
minds of most laymen, the concept of music 
is almost wholly equated with the names and 
careers of touring national celebrities and 
institutions. Music means Rubinstein and 
Heifetz and Toscanini, it means the Metro- 
politan Opera and the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Music is something im- 
ported from outside, not made at home; 
against the competition of such great names 
as these, even the most admirable local per- 
formers and teachers cannot, in most cases, 
hope to enjoy the public status to which 
their gifts would seem to entitle them. 

Until local music-making becomes a mat- 
ter of pride rather than apology, our nation- 
al musical development will remain little 
more than a facade. Naturally every com- 
munity is delighted when Rubinstein or 
Heifetz finds time to pay a visit. But a year 
is 365 days long, and half a dozen recitals 
by itinerant celebrities, however memorable 
they may be, hardly constitute a satisfac- 
tory year’s devotion to the art. It is the 
stay-at-homes who make music possible day 
in and day out. 


The young performer who rejects all 
hopes for a national concert career in favor 
of the attempt to render distinguished serv- 
ice in a smaller city must make under pres- 
ent conditions, a self-abnegating choice. 

Many encouraging portents, it is true, can 
be discovered. In many cities, the im- 
portance of local orchestras, opera work- 
shops, and even chamber-music groups and 
collegia musica is beginning to impinge upon 
the popular consciousness. But the solo 


performer must still depend largely upon his 
friends and pupils for support, while, at an 
opposite extreme, the orchestras, bands, and 
opera projects are debased by being forced 
to serve as implements of chamber-of-com- 
irierce booster publicity. The simple desire 
to support music and musicians for their 
own sake is still relatively rare. Until it 
becomes a commonplace, the lot of the local 
performer will never become a really happy 
one. 


A Hackneyed Tradition 
Takes a New Lease on Life 


O musical form has been so persistently 

attacked by critics and laymen alike as 

opera. It has been assailed as the pre- 
server of obsolete social and political tradi- 
tions, as a bastard musical idiom, as time- 
bound in its dramatic and esthetic associa- 
tions. And yet it has flourished in every 
musical generation since the days of Peri 
and Caccini, 350 years ago. The political 
and social upheavals of the twentieth cen- 
tury have given opera a severe jolt, crea- 
tively speaking, and many of its foes have 
been rubbing their hands with glee at the 
thought of its gradual obsolescence. But 
there is good reason to believe that their ex- 
ultation is premature, that this “impure” and 
“reactionary” musical idiom is as vital as 
ever, taking new forms and absorbing new 
ideas as readily as any of the arts. 

One of the most heartening signs of this 
renaissance is the striking success of opera 
in the popular theatre, as distinguished from 
the large opera houses, with their museum- 
like associations. The history of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Medium, The Consul, and 
The Old Maid and the Thief, and other 
works has proved that the intimate music 
drama, conceived in terms of contemporary 
theatre, without the large orchestra, lavish 
display, and other trappings of the tradition- 
al opera house, can appeal to as large a pub- 
lic as any seriously intended musical form. 
Virgil Thomson’s The Mother of Us All 
and Benjamin Britten’s Albert Herring and 
The Beggar’s Opera have also demonstrated 
that there is no limit to the dramatic expres- 
siveness and imaginative scope of opera cre- 
ated with a chamber orchestra accompani- 
ment and a small cast in unpretentious sur- 
roundings. 


So many opera companies have sprung up 
in communities, colleges, schools, and other 
institutions throughout the nation in the past 
decade that it would be impossible to give 
an accurate count of them without an ex- 
tensive survey. Young composers no long- 
er feel cut off from the possibility of writing 
operas that will be heard, and they are in- 
spired by the new shapes that opera is tak- 
ing. No longer need the aspiring opera 
composer try his hand at a New England 
tetralogy or a thinly-disguised American 
Aida or Tosca. With the advent of Rudolf 
Bing as general manager of the Metropol- 
itan Opera in New York, even that shrine 
of worthy tradition is beginning to dust 
away the cobwebs of obsolete methods and 
attitudes, and to take notice of the contem- 
porary theatre in its relations to music. The 
New York City Opera has brought new 
ideas into production and performance. 
Other American cities have also given opera 
a new lease on life by encouraging young 
companies and venturesome producers to 
create a new repertoire and to inject vitality 
into the old. It looks as if the purists and 
reformers will have to console themselves by 
crying: “Opera is dead, long live opera!” 
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forced HE first recital played by Myra Hess since 
»f-com- her recent illness was given in England on 
» desire May 21. She will give other recitals and 
r their appear in the Holland Festival before returning 
Jntil it in October for her American tour. The pianist’s a 
Carnegie Hall recital is scheduled for Jan. 13 = 
1e local A concert on June 4 for the benefit of the : N 
' happy Bronx House Music School presented as solo- - - 
ists Patricia Neway, Virginia Davis, Sidney Fos- ; am Sh 
ter, Frank Guarrera, and Erno Valasek 
Hazel Harrison, pianist, recently concluded an 
extensive tour of the far west and Canada. It 
included a recital at the University of British 
Columbia, in Vancouver. 
Artists who will appear at the International 
Red Cross Convention, to be held in Washing- 
ton from June 26 to 29, will include Winifred 
Cecil, Rose Bampton, Joan Brainerd, and Russell 
istently Scarfeo Anna Xydis, Russian-born Greek 
like as pianist, will make her debut with the Philadel- 
he pre- phia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy, 
| tradi- next December .. . Leslie Chabay will partici- 
ae pate as teacher and performer in the Aspen In- 
‘ time- stitute, at Aspen, Colo., in July and August. He 
ssoCla- will give joint recitals with three other in- 
every structors there—Uta Graf, Herta Glaz, and 
f Peri Mack Harrell. Sometime this summer, Mr. 
olitical Chabay will also record a group of songs by 
F Béla Bartok. 
h cen- Temple University, in Philadelphia, awarded 
, crea- | an honorary degree of doctor of music to 
s have Nelson Eddy, at the university’s fourth annual 
at the music convocation, on April 27 . A similar 
B honor was conferred on another baritone when TALES FROM THE RAVINIA WOODS—1!1930 
_ but the University of Valparaiso, in Indiana, gave Personalities at the Chicago outdoor opera season. Top row: Lucrezia Bori, Elisabeth Rethberg, Yvonne 
elr ex- an honorary degree of doctor of humane let- Gall, Florence Macbeth, Ina Bourskaya, Julia Claussen. Middle row: Edward Johnson, Giovanni Martinelli, 
e” and ters to Todd Duncan on June 4 Edmund Mario Chamlee, Armand Tokatyan, Mario Basiola, Giuseppe Danise. Bottom row: Gennaro Papi, Louis 
ital as Kurtz will have played 47 engagements in the Hasselmans, Wilfred Pelletier and Queena Mario, Léon Rothier, George Cehanovsky, Virgilio Lezzari 
United States this season before he embarks in 
ig new July on a tour of Australia and Indonesia. The 
cellist veg gees a European tour, scheduled 
4 for next fall and winter, to appear with the 
pte New York Philharmonic-Symphony on Nov. WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 
a 9, 10, and 12. 
1 from The government of Haiti bestowed the Com- Essentially Masculine Occupation Now a Question in New York 
iseum- mander of Merit award on Marian Anderson re oe ' 
Carlo during her recent visit to that country. She was " ee a daughter go i. the symphony con- Will Die Fledermaus become a London vogue? 
also named an honorary citizen of Port-au- cert and (if they can aftor¢ it) to grand opera ; I doubt it,” says Basil Maine. “There is a German 
» an Prince, Haiti’s capital. Before she left, the con- father and son do not,” says William Lyon Phelps, minority that has done its best to ritualize the 
other tralto established a $1,000 fund there to be used distinguished _ professor of literature at Yale charming work, but apart from the fascination 
music in whatever manner was deemed most beneficial Now music is essentially a manly art. There are of the waltz rhythms and the set vocal episodes, 
porary to the people of Haiti. more good women football players than there are there is little in Johann Strauss’ work to appeal 
rag Dorothy Warenskjold, who has been making great women composers to the average English opera-goer. The comedy, 
— radio appearances in Los Angeles and New F y L except when it subtly appears in the music itself, 
1ition- York, has returned to San Francisco, where she our Years Late is too limited, too local, to secure any real 
a pub- hi sor further “= Se oe ve NOTICE—Will the composer who submitted a ree ante : 
form. our programs ... Moromy seraew wil m8 work to Musica AMERICA’s prize competition Forty Years Ago 
Js All Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust, in the Salt Lake 55 i saliiel Ciekin oul Gam aden sheeil 
s City Music Festival in July . . . Two young esis ved aa: iin ana ‘le sos il me In a rage at the orchestra that performed under 
ig and Ee American pianists, Jorge Bolet and Earl Wild, loveuis, and a Pasaehe ‘aa Ganenas on _— = = ages oman _ malior 0 aeruptiy 
trated Ff have signed contracts to make at least one solo the editor at the earliest possible moment? It oe. yon Pig— wee Rog prom Tae feet al 
xpres- > appearance each season for the next three years it pe to their alk ciatieaee : d blacks” and “brigands” were some of the desig 
a cre with the National Symphony, conducted by . a nations eA ger applied to the musicians he 
a ca Howard Mitchell. was engaged to conduct 
npani- The list of pianists who have scheduled New Conductors 
Ss sur- : bot ard pospeeneas Cesar — Erich Kleiber, general music director of the He Staved There 
‘A ‘ er Berlin Staatsoper since 1923, has been engaged ven 
J Artur Rubinstein il Robert Cosedenus Sigh Berlin Satsoyer Since 193), has ben ensaged — 
} berg filled engagements in Holland be- by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony So- Viadimir Golschmann . will come from Paris 
ing up f fore going to Israel, where he will be soloist ciety to serve as associate conductor with Arturo early in January to take the baton for the St 
other ® with the Tel-Aviv orchestra, under the direction Toscanini. He will conduct the six opening weeks Louis Symphony for four weeks, as one of three 
e past t of Leonard Bernstein . . . Clifford Curzon will . Issay Dobrowen, conductor of the Oslo Phil guest conductors. George Szell and E. Fernandez 
) give interrupt his concert appearances for a_ two- harmonic, and Basil Cameron, musical director in Arbés are the others. This will be Mr. Golsch 
a, om vacation in his villa near Salzburg. . . Hastings, England, have been engaged to share mann’s first season with the orchestra le has 
: iliam Kapell will sail in July with his wife the San Francisco Symphony season. conducted Stravinsky and Ravel festivals in Paris, 
long- and baby son for a holiday in Italy .. . Solveig the Pasdeloup Orchestra, and the concerts of > 
riting Lunde recently toured the Scandinavian coun- First Olive Out of the Bottle Revue Musicale, and has also appeared in Brus 
re in- tries for five weeks as piano soloist with the 2 - si aa . sels, Oslo, Lisbon, Madrid, Glasgow, and FEdin- 
i Scandinavian Symphony, of Detroit, conducted Otto Kinkeldey, head of the musie division of burgh 
s tak- by Eduard Werner. the New York Public Library, has been appointed ; . 
opera On Nov. 7 the Albeneri Trio will open a series professor of musicology at Cornell University. Americans Abroad 
igland of five concerts at Princeton University, de- This is the first independent chair of musicology Rosa Ponselle. in her second season at Covent 
prican er to oer by i ppt er and Schubert... to be established by an American university. Garden, had a. triumph when she sang Norma on 
udol f ra aes tte recita engagements are a May 26. She is to sing Violetta in La Traviata 
> § ylvia Marlowe, harpsichord- New Auditorium for the first time, and also Fiora in L’Amore dei 
ropol- .. ss : ahs a aniitinor aiieaian > 7 pa = 4°, a gsr — a 9" 
} P re Rese _ making an extensive tour of Europe ‘The sixth annual Westchester County Music re Re. Edith Mason, of the ( hicago ( ivic Op- 
shrine mer . Jacques de Menasce, who re ee ae 4 P era, made her London debut. as Madama Butter- 
; nr ee Festival, May 22 to 24, under the baton of Albert ‘ . 
dust cently left for a series of European appearances, Sennaedl. “ain Gaenialie tabl ty fly. 
has completed a new piano composition, wore . especially notable this season. The : 
s and Remeetin Salle During his eng: wgement as opening concert marked the completion and dedica- EE — — 
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Opera Company 
In San Francisco 
To Stage Parsifal 


San Francisco.—The San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company will open its 
1950 season on Sept. 26, according to 
a recent announcement by Gaetano 
Merola, general director; Kenneth 
Monteagle, president; and Paul Posz, 
manager. Ten subscription perform- 
ances will be offered on Tuesday and 
Friday nights and ten popular per- 
formances will be divided between 
Sunday afternoons and Wednesday 
and Thursday nights. 

The repertoire will include Parsifal, 
which has not been given since the 
Henry Savage Opera Company’s pre- 
sentation 45 years ago. Other sched- 
uled works include Salome, Otello, 
Andrea Chenier, Tristan und Isolde, 
The Marriage of Figaro, La Bohéme, 
The Barber of Seville, The Magic 
Flute, Manon Lescaut, Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Aida, and Madama Butter- 
y. 

Among the singers who will be 
heard with the company for the first 
time are Brenda Lewis and Renata 
Tebaldi, sopranos; Elena Nikolaidi, 
contralto; Eugene Conley, Giuseppe 
di Stefano, Mario del Monaco, Walter 
Fredericks, and Hubert Norville, 
tenors; Sigurd Bjoerling and Ralph 
Herbert, baritones ; and Deszo Ernster 
and Yi-Kwei Sze, basses. Miss Lewis 
will sing the title role in Salome, 
which she has sung with the New 
York City Opera Comnany. Miss 
Tebaldi, a member of La Scala in 
Milan, who will make her American 
debut with the San Francisco com- 
pany, will be heard as Aida. Miss 
Nikolaidi. a former member of the 
Vienna State Opera, who has given 
many recitals in this country, will 
make her American operatic debut, 
and has been announced to appear as 
Amneris. Sigurd Bjoerling, no rela- 
tion to the tenor Jussi Bjoerling, is a 
member of the Stockholm Royal 
Opera; this engagement will mark 
his American debut. Yi-Kwei Sze. 
of Shanghai, has made recital and 
oratorio appearances here, but this will 
he his operatic debut in this countrv. 
Mr. Monaco is another La Scala 
singer who will make his American 
debut with the company. 

Singers re-engaged from past sea- 
sons include Licia Alhanese, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Uta Graf. Lily Pons, Bidu 
Sayao, Lois Hartzell, Eleanor Steber, 
and Dorothy Warenskjold, sopranos; 
Herta Glaz, Claramae Turner, and 
Alice Ostrowski, mezzo-sopranos: 
Frederick Jagel, Charles Kullman. 
Ramon Vinay, Alessio de Paolis, and 
Tames Schwabacher, tenors: George 
Cehanovsky, Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Francesco Valentino, Robert Weede. 
Tohn Ford, Enzo Mascherini. and 
John Brownlee, baritones: and Salva- 
tore Baccaloni, Désiré Ligeti, and 
Ital eo ijo, basses. 

Tonel Perlea will make his debut 
here as conductor of the German 
operas, and Fausto Cleva and Paul 
Breisach will return to conduct the 
talian repertoire. 

—Maryjory M. FisHer 


City Center Renews 
Lease on Mecca Temple 


The New York board of estimate 
recently renewed for five vears the 
lease of the Citv Center of Music and 
Drama on the city-owned Mecca Tem- 
ple. At the same time, Mayor William 
O’Dwyer announced that the city 
would continue to aid the cultural 
work of the City Center. Under the 
terms of the lease the City Center 
corporation, a non-profit group of 
which the mayor is president and 
Newbold Morris is chairman of the 
board of directors, agreed to pay the 
city a rental of one and a half per 
cent of the gross income, with a 
guaranteed yearly amount of $10,000. 
The lease specifies that the building, 
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Anvers-Presse 


Queen Elizabeth of Belgium joins Serge Koussevitzky and Marcel Cuvelier at 
the tenth anniversary of Jeunesse Musicale, founded by Mr. Cuvelier. Mr. 
Koussevitzky conducted an all-Beethoven program for a commemorative concert 


which contains an auditorium with 
seats for 2,800, a ballroom, and prac- 
tice rooms, continue to be used for 
theatrical presentations, concerts, bal- 
let, art exhibitions, and related pur- 
poses. The top single admission price 
minus the Federal tax is to continue 
at $2.50. The City Center was estab- 
lished in the building in 1943. During 
the past season it presented opera, 
ballet, modern dance, and plays, by its 
own companies, as well as outside 
dramatic productions. 


Robin Hood Dell 
Lists 1950 Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA.—The 21st 
season of summer concerts at Robin 
Hood Dell will open on June 19, with 
José Iturbi as guest artist. During 
the six-week season twelve master 
series concerts with special soloists 
will be presented on Monday and 
Thursday nights, and six symphony 
concerts will be offered on Tuesday 
nights. In addition to Mr. Iturbi, the 
list of guest artists and the dates on 
which they will appear includes 
Mischa Elman, June 22; Risé Stevens, 
June 26; William Kapell and Isaac 
Stern, June 29; Sigmund Romberg 
and Jarmila Novotna, July 3; Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin, July 6; 
Oscar Levant, July 10; Lauritz Mel- 
chior, July 17; Jan Peerce, Leonard 
Warren, and Elaine Malbin, July 24; 
and Jeanette MacDonald, July 27. 
Among the conductors scheduled for 
the series are Leonard Bernstein, An- 
tal Dorati, Vladimir Golschmann, 
\lexander Hilsberg, Erich Leinsdorf, 
and William Steinberg. According to 
Fredric R. Mann, president and man- 
ager of Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 
Inc., many other attractions will be 
offered during the season. 


Stadium Concerts 
List Verdi Requiem 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony will give its first presentation 
in nineteen years of Verdi’s Manzoni 
Requiem, when Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducts it on Aug. 7 in the series 
of Lewisohn Stadium Concerts. The 
Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, direc- 
tor, and four soloists to be announced 
will participate in the performance. 
Another special work announced for 
these programs is Falla’s El Amor 
3rujo, which will be given with a 
mezzo-soprano soloist under the di- 
rection of Eleazar de Carvalho on 
June 27. Two works will be given 
their first New York performances, 
a nocturne from George Antheil’s De- 
catur at Algiers, and Elizabeth Fire- 
stone’s Concertino for Piano and Or- 
chestra. 


Film Concert Series 
Listed for Production 


Spyros P. Skouras, president of 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corpo- 
ration, has announced the production 
in the near future of a series of 
feature-length film concert programs. 
S. Hurok, concert impresario, will be 
associated in the production. Among 
the artists scheduled to appear in the 
films are Artur Rubinstein, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Marian Anderson, Jascha 
Heifetz, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Risé 
Stevens, Patrice Munsel, and Jan 
Peerce. The film will be produced 
in Hollywood by Rudolph Polk and 
3ernard Luber, of World Artists, 
Inc., for release by Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. Irving Reis will direct, and 
ballet sequences will be used as part 
of each film concert. 

Mr. Skouras stated that four short 
subjects had been produced and tested 
in several cities on the West Coast 
and that the public response to them 
was “enthusiastic.” 


Metropolitan Opera 
Shows Smaller Deficit 


According to a recent announcement, 
the Metropolitan Opera Association 
showed a deficit of $172,353.08 for the 
1948-49 season. This was $61,003.67 
less than that of the previous season. 
The association’s income was $2,813,- 
835.96. The New York performances 
brought in the largest part of this, 
$1,552,262.26. The tour realized $789,- 
178.63 and the broadcasts $213,527.83. 
The salaries of the singing artists and 
conductors totalled $625,679.78, while 
the orchestra cost $501,164.77. 

In making the year-old deficit pub- 
lic, Charles M. Spofford, president of 
the association, protested the twenty 
per cent Federal admission tax, which, 
he said, has been costing the opera 
company $400,000 a year since 1945. 
The association has been exempted 
from city and state taxes. 


Amsterdam Orchestra 
Cancels American Tour 


The Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam has cancelled its fall tour 
of the United States and Canada, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration, sponsors of the tour. The 
cancelled tour was to include Wash- 
ington, D.C., Harrisburg, Bethlehem, 
New York, New Brunswick, White 
Plains, Syracuse, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Jamestown, N.Y., Schenectady, Day- 
ton, Chicago, Milwaukee, Urbana, 
East Lansing, Grand Rapids, South 
Bend, Binghamton, and Philadelphia. 


De Cuevas Ballet 


To Appear in America 


The Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo, 
founded and directed by Marquis 
George de Cuevas, will make its first 
American appearance when it begins 
a four-week engagement in New York 
on Oct. 30. A tour of the United 
States will follow. The present com- 
pany is the result of a merger, in 
1947, of the Marquis de Cuevas’ Bal- 
let International, presented here in 
1944, and the Nouveau Ballet de 
Monte Carlo. Its leading dancers, 
many of whom are American, include 
Rosella Hightower, Marjorie Tall- 
chief, Ana Ricarda, Marie-Jeanne, 
Ethervy Pagava, Janine Charrat, An- 
dré Eglevsky, and George Skibine. 
Tatiana Riabouchinska, Leonide Mas- 
sine, and David Lichine will appear 
with the company as guest artists. 
John Taras is the ballet master. The 
company’s large repertoire includes 
many works that have not been seen 
in this country—Bronislava Nijinska’s 
Les Biches and In Memoriam, 
Lichine’s Heart of Diamond and The 
Enchanted Mill, Miss Ricarda’s Cf 
Love and Death and Dojfia Ines ce 
Castro, Serge Lifar’s Noir et Blanc 
and Aubade, Miss Charrat’s The 
Wounded Bird, Taras’ Persephone, 
and Skibine’s Tragedy at Verona, 
Familiar ballets in the repertoire in- 
clude Massine’s Mad Tristan and Le 
Beau Danube, Miss Nijinska’s Brahrrs 
Variations and Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition, William Dollar’s Constantia, 
Edward Caton’s Sebastian, George 
Balanchine’s Concerto Barocco an 
Night Shadow, and Antonia Cobo:’ 
The Mute Wife. The company also 
dances Swan Lake, Giselle, Les 
Sylphides, La Fille Mal Gardée, Cop- 
pélia, Petrouchka, Prince Igor, and Le 
Spectre de la Rose 


Berkshire Center 
To Stage Ibert Opera 


Boston.—The opera department of 
the Berkshire Music Center, a 
Tanglewood, Mass., will give the first 
American performances of Jacques 
Tbert’s Le Roi d’Yvetot, on Aug. 
and 8. It is a comic opera in four 
acts, with a libretto by Jean Limozir 
and André de la Tourrasse. It was 
first performed at the Opéra-Comique 
in Paris, on Jan. 6, 1930. The action 
is set in early France and employs 
melodies of folk character. The com- 
poser will teach composition at the 
center this summer. A one-act op 
era, The Jumping Frog, by Lukas 
Foss, another member of the school’s 
faculty, will also be produced at 
Tanglewood. The work is based on 
Mark Twain’s short story, and re- 
ceived its first performance at the 
University of Indiana, in May. 

Victor de Sabata has been added 
to the list of guest conductors wh« 
will appear with the Boston Sym- 
phony in the Berkshire Festival. He 
will conduct the concerts on Aug. 3 


and 5. 


First Piano Quartet 
Returns to Fadiman 


The well known four-piano en 
semble, the First Piano Quartet, orig- 
inated by Edwin Fadiman in 1940, 
returns immediately to radio, televi- 
sion, records, and concerts, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Fadiman 
Associates, Ltd. A legal dispute re- 
garding the ownership of the ensem- 
ble’s name had restricted its activi- 
ties for some time. It has now been 
amicably settled, with ownership and 
control of the name returned perma- 
nently to Fadiman Associates. In the 
near future, Mr. Fadiman will an- 
nounce his choice of the radio, tele- 
vision, and recording contracts that 
have been offered. Concert bookings 
for the 1950-51 season have been vir- 
tually filled. In addition to its sum- 
mer radio schedule, the quartet will 
appear in the Robin Hood Dell and 
Lewisohn Stadium concert series. 
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Columbia Festival 


(Continued from page 3) 


poems by Langston Hughes. Mr. 
Swanson applies a familiar and effec- 
tive formula in these songs. He 
writes a harmonically complex and 
vague accompaniment, holding the 
texture together with the voice part. 
Neither the voice parts nor the set- 
tings revealed much originality or 
cogency of ideas, but the craftsman- 
ship of the songs was _ excellent. 
David Allen’s accompaniments were 
as sensitive as Miss Thigpen’s vo- 
calism. 

Coventry, Twelve Songs for 
Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone Alter- 
nating, by John Edmunds, was heard 
for the first time. The cycle was 
composed between 1942 and 1949, to 
commemorate the destruction of Cov- 
entry Cathedral during the war. The 
songs are set to poems by William 
Blake, Herman Melville, Coventry 
Patrnore, John Bunyan, John Nor- 
ris, and Thomas Wyatt, mostly of a 
religious or philosophical nature. 
Alic’ Howland and James Pease did 
everthing they could for the songs, 
but -he material was hopelessly un- 
promising. Mr. Edmunds’ settings 
wert monotonous and inexpressive *ir. 
both vocal line and harmonic texture. 
It would have been difficult to dis- 
tinguish the subject matter of one 
from another, without reference to 
the ext. The music had a sort of 
dete: mined dissonance about it that 
suggested that the composer was re- 
solvid to be modern at all costs. 
The dore Schaefer’s heavy-handed 
playing of the accompaniments did 
not make things easier for the sing- 
ers, who had problems enough with 
the irab and awkwardly placed vocal 
parts. 

—Ropert SABIN 


Chamber Music Concert, May 19 


Given in collaboration with the 
American Academy and the Institute 
of Arts and Letters, the second con- 
cert of the festival presented two 
works by members of the institute— 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s Sextet, 
Op. 39, for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, 
bassoon, and piano; and Arthur 
Shepherd’s Triptych, for soprano and 
string quartet. The other two, rep- 
resenting the younger generation, 


were by 1950 recipients of arts and 
letters grants from the _ institute— 
Ben Weber’s Concert Aria after 


Solomon, Op. 29 (1949); and An- 
drew Imbrie’s Divertimento, for flute, 
bassoon, trumpet, violin, cello, and 
piano. 

None of the music was new. All 
of it was innocuous, interesting, and 
inconsequential. Mr. Hill’s Sextet 
was the best made; for all its dated 
structural devices and __ repetitive- 
ness, it had formal logic and well 
defined and contrasted moods—com- 
modities shared by no other works 
on the program. Mr. Shepherd’s 
Triptych placed the burden of its ro- 
mantic communication on the strings, 
the voice acting virtually as another 
instrument, and all interlocking with- 
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out apparent direction. Mr. Weber’s 
concert aria was constructed along 
the same lines, except for its hyper- 
romantic idiom, in the vein of 
Strauss’ Salome. The most forward- 
looking piece was Imbrie’s Diverti- 
mento, which went so far as to knock 
on Stravinsky’s door; but its frag- 
mentary, irresolute themes never 
quite got anywhere, although there 
was some bright, cheerful chatter 
towards the end. 

Numerous performers were on 
hand to provide some excellent read- 
ings. They included Bethany Beards- 
lee and Marie Kraft, sopranos; Jo- 
seph Seiger, pianist; Armando Ghi- 
talla, trumpeter; Saul Schectman, 
conductor; the Five-Wind Ensemble 
(Murray Panitz, flute; Lois Wann, 
oboe; Milton Shapiro, clarinet ; David 
Manchester, bassoon; and John Bar- 
rows, French horn); and the New 
Music String Quartet (Broadus Earle 
and Matthew Raimondi, violins; 
Walter Trampler, viola; and Claus 
Adam, cello). 

—A. B. 


American Folk Music, May 20 


On Saturday night, May 20, the 
festival presented a concert of Ameri- 
can folk music, performed, for the 
most part, by people to whom such 
music is a part of daily life. The 
largest portion of the program was 
presented by a chorus of seventeen 
Old Harp Singers, from eastern Ten- 
nessee, who sang folk hymns, or white 
spirituals, from books printed in shape 
notes. The first edition of these books 
appeared in Knoxville in 1848 as 
The Harp of Columbia—a title that 
provided a designation for the group. 
Various members took turns in lead- 
ing the choir—a simple matter of 
sounding do on a pitch pipe and then 
beating out mechanically the four- 
square rhythms of the hymns. Ac- 
cording to custom, the choir sang the 
hymns through using syllables, as in 
solfége, before proceeding to the 
words. Some of the tunes heard in 
the program were Wondrous Love, 
Morning Trumpet, Greenfields, 
Whitestown, Western Mount Pleas- 
ant, Northfield, Ocean, Morality, and 
High Tower. Some of them, such as 
Greenfields, have been traced back to 
eighteenth-century England; others, 
such as Whitestown and Ocean, are 
examples of fuguing tunes, a primi- 
tive attempt at imitative counterpoint 
in the choral arrangement of a hymn. 
The doubling of the parts, the crudi- 
ties in the harmonizations, drone 
basses, and the naive writing in the 
fuguing passages frequently give the 
hymns a harsh, dissonant sound, al- 
though the melodies are always sturdy 
and sometimes beautiful and the 
sonorities rich. In the festival pro- 


gram, the chorus, with wuntutored, 
singing 


somewhat strident voices, 












At the Columbia 
Festival—Below, Wil- 
liam Bergsma (front) 
and Ben Weber, 
composers 


with sincerity but no attempt at ex- 
pressiveness, produced results that 
were valuable in their authenticity. 
The style of music and performance, 
removed from its normal context to 
the concert platform, seemed too ex- 
posed in its plainness, but its artless- 
ness was also its strength and distin- 
guishing asset. 

Everett Pitt, a portly, moustachioed 
old gentleman from Rockland County, 
just outside of New York, sang, un- 
accompanied, ballads that he had 
learned as a boy. Among them were 
Butcher Boy, Old Soldier, Rounds 
of Old Ireland, and Old Anthony 
Rowley. Don Baker, from Michigan, 
played dance tunes on the hammer 
dulcimer, an instrument popular 
among lumberjacks. His group of 
tunes included In Haste to the Wed- 
ding, Turkey in the Straw, and The 
Irish Washerwoman. Sam Eskin, who 
travels throughout the country collect- 
ing folk songs, accompanied himself 
on the guitar in Surely, Surely, a 
Colorado variant of an Irish tune; 
The Texas Rangers; and the Golden 
Willow Tree. Jean Ritchie, of Ken- 
tucky, and Andrew Rowan Summers, 
of Virginia, both more sophisticated 
performers than their colleagues in 
this program, sang songs from their 
native regions and accompanied them- 
selves on the southern mountain dulci- 
mer. This instrument is strummed 
with a quill while the pitch is con- 
trolled by another sliding quill, some- 
what in the manner of a Hawaiian 
guitar; whereas Mr. Baker’s hammer 
dulcimer, in which the strings are 
struck by mallets, resembles the 
Gypsy cimbalom. Miss Ritchie sang 
Awake, Ye Drowsy Sleepers; Aunt 
Sal’s Song; I Wonder Where Maria's 
Gone; The May Carol; and I Won- 
der When I Shall Be Married. Mr. 
Summers’ contributions included Bal- 
lad of Lady Hamilton, Old Bangum, 
and The Farmer’s Cursed Wife. The 
last song was another melodic setting 
of the ballad sung by Mr. Pitt under 
the tithe Old Anthony Rowley. 

Sidney Robertson Cowell and Mr. 
Eskin, who presided over the concert 
with commendable tact and friendli- 
ness, introduced the singers and con- 
tributed brief, informative comments 
on the music performed. 


—R. E. 
Orchestral Program, May 21, 2:30 


The orchestral concert of the fes- 
tival was given by the CBS Sym- 
phony on the afternoon of May 21, 
under Izler Solomon, winner of this 
year’s Alice M. Ditson award, pre- 
sented each vear to an American con- 
ductor for distinguished services to 
American music. The program con- 
sisted of Elliott Carter’s Holiday 
Overture, in its New York premiere; 
William Bergsma’s First Symphony, 
in its world premiere; and Henry 


At center, Izler 

Solomon, conductor. 

Right, Henry Cowell 

and Elliott Carter 
(at front) 


Cowell’s Symphony No. 5, in its New 
York premiere. The concert was pre- 
sented jointly by Columbia University 
and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and was broadcast nationally. 

Carter’s Holiday Overture, like 
Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture, 
is a jolly, informal piece that con- 
tinually threatens to become serious 
and elaborate in development but 
manages to keep up its high spirits 
to the end. The trouble is that Car- 
ter’s material is uneven and his de- 
velopment fragmentary and prolix. 
The most attractive portions of the 
overture are the little episodes of 
contrapuntal imitation and the bouncy 
rhythmic passages; the least attrac- 
tive are the noisy, top-heavy climaxes 
and pompous final pages. Carter 
knows his Copland and Hindemith, 
but the work is not without original 
touches. It could stand pruning and 
a thinning out of the scoring in the 
heavier passages. At present, it 
sounds as Aaron Copland’s An Out- 
door Overture might have sounded 
if Mr. Copland had never gotten out- 
of-doors to let light and air into his 
music. 

Bergsma’s Symphony revealed a 
profound musical gift and an original 
musical personality to balance weak- 
nesses of style and structure. It is 
made up of two major sections, Pro- 
logue and March, and Aria and 
Epilogue, separated by a brief Inter- 
lude. The principal virtue of the 
music is its vitality and invention. 
Even when he is shaking his fist 
at heaven in the manner of Sibelius, 
Bergsma manages to write with orig- 
inality and conviction. The introduc- 
tion is slow and tragic in mood, the 
march capricious and sardonic. In 
his scoring the young composer dis- 
plays both skill and imagination, Per- 
haps the best part of the work is 
the epigrammatic interlude, in which 
the transparency of texture and 
terseness of development are a wel- 
come contrast to the bombast of the 
epilogue. This symphony is a bit old- 
fashioned in its ad astra per aspera 
pattern and its romantic self-indulg- 
ence, but it is wholly sincere and 
eloquent. The harmonic idiom its 
eclectic but well organized and con- 
trolled, and there is not a dull page 
in it. 

Cowell’s Symphony No. 5 is a thor- 
oughly competent work that does not 
escape banality in spite of exotic col- 
orings in harmony and orchestratiot 
Even the fascinating scoring and 
clever syncopations of the Presto be- 
come a bit repetitious. Both the first 
and fourth movements contain pas- 
[ strenuous triumph that are 
music of Elgar 


sages of 
as tiresome as the 
in a similar vein—a commonplace 
tune dressed up with commonplace 
harmonies. Cowell has written mucl 
more original and entertaining music 
than this overblown symphony. 

For Mr. Solomon’s conducting the 
composers should be deeply grateful 
He knew all three scores in detail, 
and he conducted each with a know!l- 
edge of its special problems and 
characteristics of style. 

R.S 


Drawings by B. F. Dolbin 
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RECITALS IN NEW YORK 





Branscombe Choral 
Town Hall, May 4 


The Branscombe Choral, under the 
direction of Gena Branscombe, gave 
its annual spring concert in Town 
Hall. The chorus of 65 women sang 
sixteenth- and _ seventeenth-century 
music; works by Villa-Lobos, Lecu- 
ona, Powell, and Niles; the first per- 
formance of Richard Kountz’ The 
Carnival Masquerade; the first New 
York performance of La _ Verne 
Peterson’s Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal; the finale of the second act 
of Miss Branscombe’s The Bells of 
Circumstance, an unfinished opera, 
and her The Lord Is Our Fortress, 
based on the finale of Brahms’ First 
Symphony. Norman Kelley, tenor, 
sang two solo groups, and was also 
heard with the chorus; Dorothy Sy- 
monds, Mary Ebersole, and Marian 
Van Zandt also took solo parts in the 
excerpt from Miss _ Branscombe’s 
opera, which was sung with organ, 
piano, horn, and percussion accom- 
paniment. Ruth Harsha and Elsa 
Fiedler were at the pianos. -* 


New York A Cappella Singers 
Town Hall, May 12 


In its latest New York concert, the 
New York A Cappeila Singers, con- 
ducted by Arvid Samuelson, presented 
a varied program in which the per- 
formances were characterized by ex- 
cellent tonal balance, clarity of de- 
tail, fine diction, and sound musician- 
ship. If some of the presentations 
did not have complete finesse, it was 
still a pleasure to hear a choir that 
did not exploit dynamic extremes for 
their own sake, and one in which me- 
chanical precision did not rob the 
singing of spontaneity and vitality. 
The program included some beautiful 
examples of Russian liturgical music 
and some elaborate arrangements of 
folk songs and Negro spirituals. Par- 
ticularly effective was the restrained 
handling of Randall Thompson’s 
quietly exultant Alleluia. Incidental 
solos were taken by Mildred Norseen, 
soprano, and Preston C. Westmore- 
land, tenor; and Norman Bloom was 
the caller in a setting to Skip to My 
Lou. 


—R. E. 


Yeshiva Benefit 
Carnegie Hall, May 16 


At a benefit concert for Yeshiva 
University, given under the auspices 
of the school’s council of organiza- 
tions, the participants were Lotte 
Landau, pianist; Violetta Valera, so- 
prano; Mario Berini, tenor; Marko 
Rothmiiller, baritone; and the choral 
society of Temple Emanuel of Pater- 
son, N. J. The program was made 
up of songs, arias, and liturgical 
music. 


—N.P. 


Samaroff Memorial Concert 
Town Hall, May 15 


Three pianists, all former pupils 
of the late Olga Samaroff, who died 
on May 17, 1948, took part in this 
concert in her memory. They were 
Rosalyn Tureck, Eugene List, and 
Joseph Battista. Carroll Glenn, vio- 
linist, the wife of Mr. List, aided 
in the program, performing Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata for Violin and Piano 
in F major, Op. 24 (the Spring So- 
nata), with her husband at the piano. 
The concert was given for the bene- 
fit of the Olga Samaroff Foundation, 
Inc., which provides grants to young 
pianists studying at the Juilliard 
School of Music and at the Philadel- 
phia Conservatory of Music, schools 
at which Mme. Samaroff taught. 

The pianists had arranged their se- 
lection of works in such a way that 
the program followed a familiar pat- 
tern. Miss Tureck began the eve- 
ning with spirited performances of 
Bach’s Fantasie in C minor, and 
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Partita in C minor. Miss Glenn and 
Mr. List then | nonchae the Beethoven 
Sonata, which formed a pleasant in- 
terlude in the solo keyboard works. 
Mr. Battista provided the fireworks 
of the program with Ravel’s Ondine; 
four Roumanian Dances by Barték; 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G major; 
and Liszt’s Funérailles. Mr. List 
completed the program with Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in G minor, Op. 

The audience was large and cordial 


Beatrice Waghalter, Singer 
Times Hall, May 17 (Debut) 


Beatrice Waghalter made her 
American debut in a program that in- 
cluded two excerpts from Kurt 
Weill’s Dreigroschenoper as well as 
from various Broadway musical 
shows by the same composer. There 
were also eighteenth-century and mod- 
ern French songs, and the whole sec- 
ond half of the evening was devoted 
to Jéwish and Israeli material. Wal- 
ter Joseph was at the piano. 

—N. P. 


Young Israel Concert 
Town Hall, May 17 


The first annual concert of the 
Women’s League of the National 
Council of Young Israel was built 
around the talents of Sidor Belarsky, 
bass-baritone, and Herman Berlinski, 
composer. Mr. Belarsky’s offerings, 
which he sang with much feeling, in- 
cluded songs by Zeira, Binder, Bu- 
gatch, Lavri, and himself, and an 
aria from Mozart’s Le Nozze di 
Figaro. Lazar Weiner was his able 
accompanist. Mr. Berlinski was rep- 
resented by his Suite for Violoncello 
and Piano (first concert perform- 
ance); From: the World of My 
Father, for Solovox and string quar- 
tet (first New York concert perform- 
ance); Rhythm Ostinato for Piano 
(first performance anywhere); and 
Petite Suite, for flute and string 
quartet. Mr. Berlinski’s music bor- 
rowed styles from any number of 
twentieth-century composers, but had 
some engaging, if iterative, melodies. 
The performers, in addition to the 
composer. who played both Solovox 
and piano, were Ruth Freeman, flut- 
ist; Avren Coleman, cellist; and a 
string quartet made up of Ronald 
Balasz and Harold Greenberg, vio- 
linists; Ned Spindel, violist, and Mr. 
Coleman. Sylvia Crossbein, chair- 
man of the concert committee, greet- 
ed the audience at intermission time; 
and commencement exercises of the 
Young Israel Institute for Jewish 
Studies rounded out the non-musical 
portion of the evening. 


—A. B. 


Interracial Fellowship Chorus 
Hunter College, May 18 


The major work in the third an- 
nual concert by the Interracial Fel- 
lowship Chorus, under the direction 
of Harold Aks, was Haydn’s There- 
sien Mass, in B flat major, which 
was given what is thought to have 
been its first New York performance. 
The soloists with the chorus of 150 
were Naomi Moore, soprano; Violet 
Serwin, contralto; Robert Holland, 
tenor; and Paul Ukena, baritone. The 
program also included an Agnus Dei 
by Pergolesi; Wallingford Riegger’s 
Who Can Revoke, written this year 
for the chorus; and early American 
music by William Billings and others. 
The group, composed of amateurs, is 
dedicated to the development of inter- 
racial understanding, and is affiliated 
with the Protestant Council of New 
York. 

—N.P. 


Susanne Freil, Soprano 
Town Hall, May 21 (Debut) 


Susanne Freil, who has appeared 
as soloist with the Oratorio Society 
and the NBC Symphony, made her 


recital debut in a program that in- 
cluded songs and arias by Bach, Cesti, 
Brahms, Grieg, Mendelssohn (the 
concert aria Infelice), Debussy, Tu- 
rina, and various American compos- 
ers. Victor Trucco was at the piano. 


=a 


William Shriner, Baritone 
Times Hall, May 21 (Debut) 


The winner of the American Thea- 
tre Wing’s third annual concert 
award, William Shriner, Texas-born 
baritone, included in his debut pro- 
gram the first performances of two 
songs by Eugene Broadnax, winner 
of the sponsoring organization’s song 
competition. Aside from the prize- 
winning Broadnax songs—I Have 
Taken the Woman of Beauty, and 
Supplication—and the first New York 
performance of The Soldier, a three- 
song cycle by Daniel Gregory Mason, 
the program held close to convention- 
al lines. There were songs and arias 
by Handel, Purcell, Caccini, and Ron- 
tani; four lieder by Brahms; Nemico 
della Patria, from Giordano’s Andrea 
Chenier; Ravel’s Don Quichotte a 
Dulcinée; and the serenade of Meph- 
istopheles from Berlioz’ La Dam- 
nation de Faust. 

Mr. Shriner made a personable and 
assured figure on the stage, and gave 
abundant evidence of sound coaching 
and good musical intentions, although 
his interpretations were somewhat 
lacking in individuality. His enuncia- 
tion was notably clear, and he was at 
his best in music that capitalized on 
his facility in articulating rapidly 
moving figures. His voice was not 
suited to the demands of the melo- 
dramatic Giordano aria, and in almost 
all sustained passages a pervasive lack 
of breath support allowed tones to 
waver, spread, and lose the some- 
what forced and unnatural-sounding 
resonance his production gave them. 
The possessor of so fine a natural 
talent for appearing in public might 
do well to reconsider his vocal meth- 
od in order to capitalize fully on the 
advantages that already are his. Otto 
Herz was at the piano. 


—J. H., Jr. 


Carlos Montoya, Guitarist 
Carl Fischer Hall, May 24 


Carlos Montoya, who first came to 
prominence as collaborator in the 
dance programs of the late Argen- 
tinita, offered a program of flamenco 
guitar music before a numerous audi- 
ence in Carl Fischer Hall. 

—N. P. 


Composers’ Forum 
McMillin Theatre, May 27 


Ruth Schénthal and Richard Wins- 
low were the composers represented 
in the last Composers’ Forum of the 
season. Miss Schénthal played her 
own Five Preludes for Piano, Prel- 
ude and Fugue in B, and Sonata in 
D sharp minor. Her settings of nine 
poems of William Butler Yeats were 
given their first performances by 
Grace Hoffman, mezzo-soprano, and 
a chamber orchestra conducted by 
Clara Roesch. Mr. Winslow con- 
tributed vocal music only; Florence 
Fogelson, soprano, with David Gar- 
vey at the piano, sang five of his 
songs, and his Thirteen Ways of 
Looking at a Blackbird was .per- 
formed by a chorus and chamber or- 
chestra from the Juilliard School of 
Music, conducted by Saul Schecht- 
man. 

Miss Schénthal’s piano pieces, 
more interesting than her songs, con- 
tain some very effective writing. The 
sonata, which dates from 1948, 
showed the influence of Hindemith. 
The earlier preludes are Mahlerian, 
and so, curiously enough, are the 
nine songs, which were composed this 
year. The composer’s arid vocal 
lines suggest that her gifts are better 
suited to instrumental music. Mr. 
Winslow, on the other hand, seems 
to be quite at home with the voice, 
spinning fluid, if unremarkable, melo- 
dies with ease. His music, on the 
whole, lacked profile. It might safely 


be categorized as contemporary 
American, but it is not too adventur. 
ous, with a hint of Copland go 
Schuman here and there in his skill. 
ful orchestration. 


—A. B 


Dolores Micheline, Soprano 
Times Hall, May 31 (Debut) 


Dolores Micheline, a 23-year-old 
New York soprano of promise, as- 
sembled for her first New York re. 
cital a generally fresh program that 
included Italian songs by Pergolesj 
and Donaudy; lieder by Brahms. 
Schonberg. and Strauss; songs b 
Dvorak, Sibelius, and Prokofieff, 
English; selections from Lully’s L 
Carnaval and Grétrv’s Richard, Coeur 
de Lion; and an English group, in 
cluding the first performance of 
Browning’s Music Playing. 

Miss Micheline’s interpretations 
were all marked by musical under- 
standing and a sense of phrasing and 
color. She was obviously aware of 
the meaning of her texts, which she 
conveyed skillfully. She was at her 
best in lighter music; Grétry’s Ariette 
de Laurette and the Italian items 
were particularly delightful. Her 
voice was of agreeable quality and 
accurate in pitch, but a bit small, 
But she lacked the emotional force 
as well as the power for such items 
as Strauss’ Cacilie. In general, her 
talents seemed to lie in the direction 
of light opera, where her attraciive 
stage presence and capacity for 
projecting texts would be of value. 

A 


Federation Choral 
Town Hall, June 1 


The Federation Choral, made up of 
women who are members of the New 
York State Federation of Music 
Clubs, gave its annual spring concert 
here under Maybelle Leonard’s lead- 
ership. The program included two 
works that were given their first per- 
formances — Marjorie Elliott’s Cool 
Waters and Genevieve Davis’ The 


Music of Springtime—in addition to | 


works by Handel, Bruch, Brans- 
combe, Rose, Forsyth, James, and 
Fine. Thomas Hayward, Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenor, sang two groups of 
solos. Claire Ross, pianist; Harlan 
Laufman, organist; and Helen Pat- 
ton, violinist, who played the obbliga- 
to in A. W: me Kramer’s transcrip- 
tion of Elgar’s Salut d’Amour, were 
the instrumentalists. 

—N.P. 


ISCM Forum Group Concert 
Dalcroze Auditorium, June 1 


Seymour Barab’s Five Sonatas, for 
piano, opened the second Forum 
Group concert of the International 


Society for Contemporary Music. J 


Aimless and interminable student ef- 
forts, they placed Harriet Salerno, 
the pianist, at a disadvantage, but 
she acquitted herself creditably under 
the circumstances. Next on the pro- 
gram was Alvin Bauman’s “Here!” 
Said the Year—a cycle of four songs 
to texts by Emily Dickinson. Perhaps 
the most cohesive work on the pro- 
gram, the cycle had variety of mood 
and showed excellent feeling for 
matching music to the poetic sense. 
The vocal line was not very grateful 
to the voice, but Gladys ‘Kuchta, 
soprano, was on the whole equal to 
its cruel demands. The composer as- 
sisted at the piano. Jacques Monod 
then took the floor to deliver a 
superb performance of Michel Philip- 


pots Piano Sonata (1947). Mr. B 


Philippot, a 26-year-old Frenchman 
who adheres to the strict twelve-tone 
pattern, seems, on the basis of this 
sonata, to be a composer of genuine 
promise. Although the work is not 
altogether successful (in its brief 
length it continually goes back and 
forth over the keyboard in a rather 
self-conscious attempt to capture 
pianistic effectiveness), it has real 
economy of means, and shows a most 
selective ear for sonorities. 

Erich Itor Kahn’s Nenia, for cello 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Metropolitan Pays Chicago 
{First Visit In Three Years 


Chicago 


N its first Chicago engagement in 
| tree years, the Metropolitan Opera 

Association gave seven perform- 
ances in the Civic Opera House, from 
May 8 to 13, before capacity au- 
diences. Although all but one of the 
productions came from the standard 
repertoire, the engagement was both 
artistically and financially profitable, 
and the week brought in a record- 
breaking $138,684 at the box office. 

Ljuba Welitch made her Chicago 
operatic debut on the opening night, 
singing the role of Tosca with bril- 


liance. Giuseppe Antonicelli con- 
ducted, and the roles of Cavaradossi 
and Scarpia were taken by Jussi 


Bjoerling and Alexander Sved. On 
the following night, Risé Stevens, as 
Carmen, used her colorful voice with 
exceptional skill and acted with 
warmth and credibility, Ramon Vinay 
was the Don José, Robert Merrill the 
Escamillo, and Nadine Conner the 
Micaéla. Jonel Perlea conducted. La 
Traviata, given on May 10, was vis- 
ually stereotyped and old-fashioned 
but musically rewarding, with yoy 
Albanese as Violetta, Giuseppe di Ste- 
fano as Alfredo, and Leonard Ww ar- 
ren as the elder Germont. Mr. Perlea 
was again the conductor. 

Die Meistersinger, the next produc- 
tion, was sung here for the first time 
in five years. In one of the most 
stimulating performances of the week, 


Herbert Janssen appeared as Hans 
Sachs, Gerhard Pechner as _ Beck- 
messer, Set Svanholm as Walther, 
Astrid Varnay as Eva, and Karl 


Laufkoetter as David. Fritz Reiner’s 
conducting was masterful. 

In Rigoletto, on May 12, Leonard 
Warren gave an impressive imper- 
sonation of the title role. Patrice 
Munsel was the Gilda and Mr. Bjoer- 
ling the Duke. The May 13 matinee 
offered Stella Roman as Aida, Mar- 
garet Harshaw as Amneris, and Kurt 
Baum as Radames, in the Verdi opera. 
In the evening, Dorothy Kirsten and 
Ferruccio Tagliavini sang the leading 
roles in La Bohéme. 

The Metropolitan’s Chicago engage- 
ment was under the management of 
Harry Zelzer, who said the company 
would probably be back in 1951. 

Arturo Toscanini made his first 
Chicago appearance since he con- 
ducted the Chicago Symphony in a 
post-season benefit concert for the 
pension fund in April, 1941 when he 
conducted the NBC Symphony at the 
Civic Opera House on May 17. An 
audience that had bought out the 
3,000-seat house weeks in advance 
heard the Overture to Rossini’s L’Ital- 
iana in Algeri, Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony, Strauss’ Don Juan, Debussy’s 
La Mer, and, as an encore, the Over- 
ture to Kabalevsky’s Colas Breugnon. 
The exciting program reflected the 
conductor’s vitality, intensity, and un- 
compromising attention to detail, but 
the orchestra’s tone, for all its lumi- 
nosity, sometimes sounded a little 
muffled in an auditorium whose acous- 
tics have never been kind to symphony 
concerts. 

Camilla Williams sang her 
Civic Opera House recital on 
23. In a taxing program she re- 
vealed acumen, poise, and artistic 
integrity. Sylvia Zaremba displayed 
insight into the works of recent com- 
posers, in her recital in Orchestra 
Hall on April 22. Suavity of pres- 
entation and a voice of sturdy beauty 
characterized Blanche Thebom’ s sing- 
ing when she appeared in the History 
and Enjoyment of Music Series, on 
April 30. 

On May 1, Louis Sudler, baritone; 
Ennio Bolognini, cellist; and Rhea 
Shelters, pianist, gave a program in 
Orchestra Hall for the benefit of the 
Chicago Commons Association. On 


first 
April 


June, 1950 


the same night, in Kimball Hall, Anita 
Lipp, eighteen-year-old violinist, made 
an impressive debut. On May 2, the 
Morgan Park Gleemen, directed by 
George Rees, sang a spirited program 
in Orchestra Hall, while the Chicago 
Mendelssohn Club was marking its 
56th year with a concert in Kimball 
Hall. 

Luise Johnson, soprano, and Win- 
field Crawford, baritone, showed 
voices of promise in their recitals on 


May 3. Sylvan Ward, since 1936 a 
member of the string section of the 
Chicago Business Men’s Orchestra, 


conducted the orchestra for the first 
time, in its May 5 concert in Orches- 
tra Hall. George Dasch, completing 
his fifteenth year as conductor, di- 
rected most of the program, in which 
Georges Miquelle was the cello solo- 
ist. Vitality, rhythmic inventiveness, 
and musical intelligence marked the 
pianism of Felix Ganz, nephew of 


Rudolph Ganz, in a Fullerton Hall 
recital on May 5. The children who 
appeared in the Civic Music Asso- 


ciation’s 37th annual Young People’s 
Song Festival, on May 7 in Orchestra 
Hall, sang with more freshness and 
sweetness than any other choral group 
this season. Works by Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Bach, Randall Thompson, and 
Jenjamin Britten were included in the 
Augustana Choir’s program, con- 
ducted by Henry Veld, in the Civic 
Opera House, on May 7. 

Beatrice Stronstorff and her dance 
group, which included Nahami Abbell, 
Connie Snyder, and Eddy Cygan, of- 
fered an imaginative program in the 
Eighth Street Theatre, on May 7. 
André Skalski, pianist, played with 
technical skill but almost too much ro- 
mantic feeling in his May 7 recital. 

Igor Gorin concluded the Zelzer 
Concert Series with a recital on May 
6 in Orchestra Hall. Three original 
works — The Great Elopement and 
Surprise Symphony, by Charles Bock- 
man, and Kalpa, by Lorraine Craw- 
ford—made up the program of Ballet- 
movo, a new Chicago dance company, 
which made its bow on May 6, in 
Mandel Hall, The Paulist Choristers, 
Rev. Eugene F. O'Malley, director, 
sang in Orchestra Hall on May 11, 
and the Chicago Chorale, Alden 
Clark, director, made an ambitious 
debut when it presented Honegger’s 
King David, in its first concert, on 
Mav 14 in the Shubert Theatre. The 
Lutheran Choir of Chicago, organized 
in 1947, gave a spring concert on 
May 15, in Orchestra Hall, under the 


direction of Gerhard P. Schroth. Mo- 
zart’s Mass in C minor, K. 427, was 
given one of its infrequent perform- 
ances, in the Swedish Choral Club’s 
concert in Orchestra Hall on May 16. 
Additional recitals have been given by 


Ilse Maren and Robert Hoffman, 
pianists; and Jean Kraft, mezzo- 
soprano, 


The sixteenth season of Grant Park 
concerts, sponsored by the Chicago 
Park District, will open on June 28 
in the lakefront bandshell at the foot 
of Eleventh Street. They will con- 
tinue until August 20. Programs will 


be given on Wednesday, Friday, Sat- 
urday, and Sunday evenings. In gen- 
eral, the Saturday and Sunday pro- 


grams will duplicate each other. No 
admission is charged. The Gtant Park 
Symphony, organized in 1944, will be 
heard under several conductors. Ni- 
colai Malko, resident conductor, will 
lead ten programs; Alfredo Antonini, 
four; Leo Kopp, four; Paul Breisach, 
four; and Victor Alessandro, who 
will make his debut in this series, 
seven. Silvio Insana will conduct the 
Chicago Park District Opera Guild in 
excerpts from Faust, in the second 
half of the July 5 concert. 

Soloists who will be heard at Grant 
Park for the first time include Astrid 
Varnay, Alyne Dumas Lee, Annette 
Olsen, Andzia Kudzak, Herva Nelli, 
and Nancy Carr, sopranos; Raya 
Garbousova, cellist; Nestor Chayres, 
tenor; Robert McDowell and Jorge 
3olet, pianists; Andrew Foldi, bass; 
and Lawrence Gray, _bass-baritone. 
Return engagements will be made by 
Miriam Stewart and Eileen Farrell, 
sopranos; Robert Weede and Edward 
Stack, baritones; David Davis, Aaron 
Rosand, and Fritz Siegal, violinists ; 
Theodore Lettvin, Zadel Skolovsky, 
and Jestis Maria Sanroma, pianists; 
William Miller, Rudolph Petrak, and 
Mario Berini, tenors; Winifred Heck- 
man, mezzo-soprano; and Carol 
Smith, contralto. More than half of 
the soloists are from the Chicago 
area, 

The Grant Park concerts are under 
the supervision of Walter L. Larsen. 
The series started in 1935 under the 
auspices of the Chicago Park District 
and the Chicago Federation of Mu- 


sicians. Since 1944 the park district 
has assumed sole responsibility for 
the entire series. Attendance at last 


vear’s concerts was estimated at l,- 
020,000. The largest attendance at a 
single concert was 75,000, on July 23 
the first of two Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein programs, conducted by 


Alfredo Antonini, with Ann Ayars, 
Lois Gentile, Morton Bowe, Bruce 
Foote, and the Alice Stephens Sing- 


ers as the assisting artists. 

\ dinner in honor of Felix Borow- 
ski, who has been a resident of Chi- 
cago for the past 53 years, was given 
on June 1 by more than thirty Chi- 





OPERA SINGERS AT GRINNELL 
Brian Sullivan and Claramae Turner of the Metropolitan Opera, singing in the 
concert production of Samson and Delilah, at Grinnell College, lowa, with a 
college junior, Roger Hanson. David Bruce Scoular conducted the performance 


cago organizations. Mr. Borowski has 
been active in this city as composer, 
author, teacher, lecturer, annotator of 


the Chicago Symphony program 


notes, and critic. Olin Downes, music 
critic of the New York Times, was 
the toastmaster, and the Fine Arts 


Quartet, of the American Broadcast- 
ing Company, performed the com- 
poser’s Third Quartet, in D minor 

In a report on the New York City 
Opera Company’s 1949 season at the 
Civic Opera House and its plans for 
the 1950 season, Laszlo Halasz, the 
company’s artistic and music director 
admitted that the past season had 
been less than satisfactory. He at- 
tributed some of the faults to a late 
start, caused by the failure to sign 
contracts with the musicians’ union 
until a few weeks before opening 
night. Limitations in other union con- 
tracts, which Mr. Halasz said would 
be avoided this year, were also 
blamed. 

“Our season,” he stated, “began 
during the traditionally unprofitable 
Thanksgiving week. In addition, there 
was a general drop in the theatrical 
and entertainment business in Chicago 
which, compared to the preceding 
year, exceeded twenty per cent. Tak- 
ing everything into consideration, our 
intake, which was less than ten per 
cent below the preceding year’s, was 
surprisingly good, especially since the 


total income potential was reduced 
seven per cent compared to 1948 
through the rescaling of the house, 


making available a larger number of 
less expensive nbd 

“We will not bring back the two 
Menotti operas (The Old Maid and 
the Thief, and The Medium) or 
Ariadne—and in general I intend to 
move cautiously on experimental 
works which I find drained our finan- 
cial resources to the breaking point 
both seasons we gave them, but still 
we will not subscribe to a repertory 
of old ‘war horses’ only, even if finan- 
cially this policy has proven itself in 
Chicago recently. We have cultural 
and educational ideals within the 
framework of the ever present evil 
called ‘budget’ 

“IT can say after fulfilling one-third 
of our contract, I have no doubt 
whatsoever that with the further sup- 
port of the Citizens’ Committee for 
Opera in Chicago, the public, and the 
various unions and their members, the 
balance of our plan will be carried 
out on schedule.” 


WILLIAM LEONARD 


Metropolitan Tour 
Closes in Rochester 
Rocuesrer, N. Y.—The 1950 spring 


tour of the Metropolitan Opera Asso 
ciation came to an end with a per- 
formance of Gounod’s Faust, in the 


Eastman Auditorium in Rochester, on 
May 15. The cast included Nadine 
Conner as Marguerite, Anne Bollinger 
as Siébel, Thelma Altman as Martha, 
Giuseppe di Stefano as Faust, Robert 
Merrill as Valentin, Lubomir Vich« 


gonov as Mephistopheles, and John 
Raker as Wagner. Wilfred Pelletier 
conducted, and Désiré Defrére pr 
vided the stage direction. Italo Tajo, 
originally scheduled to sing b-* role of 
Mephistopheles, was unable to appear 
on account of illness 

Of the fifteen operas presented on 
tour, Puccini’s Tosca, given seven 
times, had the most performances 


Runners-up were Wagner’s Lohengrin 
and Gounod’s Faust, each presented 
six times 


Dietz To Write Lyrics 
For Die Fledermaus 

Howard Dietz, musical comedy 
lyricist, will write the lyrics for the 
Metropo litan Opera’s new production 
of Die Fledermaus, scheduled for next 


season. Mr. Dietz created the lyrics 
for such successes as Three's a 
Crowd, The Band W SOW At Home 
Abroad, and Inside U Garson 
Kanin, already Mit to direct 


the production, will prepare the 
English version of the libretto 
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ORCHESTRAS 


Max Jacobs Chamber Orchestra, 
Town Hall, May 2 





There was a great deal of music, 
good, bad and indifferent, on the 
lengthy program the Max _ Jacobs 
Chamber Orchestra presented before a 
reasonably large gathering in the 
Town Hall. The evening began with 
Maximilian Steinberg’s orchestral ar- 
rangement of Philipp Emanuel Bach's 
D major Concerto, which Mr. Stein- 
berg made almost thirty years ago at 
the instance of Serge Koussevitzky, 
who greatly liked the concerto when 
he heard it in Paris by the Society 
of Ancient Instruments, which _per- 
formed it on a violin, viola d’amore, 
viola da gamba, and bass viol. Mr. 
Steinberg scored it for flute, oboes, 
English horn, bassoon, horn, and 
strings, and Mr. Koussevitzky brought 
it out in Boston, in 1924, and played it 
frequently afte rwards. It is admirable 
music, especially the slow movement, 
and to some extent helps account for 
the popularity that Philipp Emanuel 
Bach enjoyed in the later years of the 
eighteenth century, when Burney 
spoke of him as more learned than 
Johann Sebastian and as “far before 
his father in variety of modulation.” 

After the work by the son of the 
great Bach, Mr. Jacobs presented 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s pretty but 
trifling overture to the pastoral inter- 
mezzo, Le Devin du Village, which 
for nearly eighty years enjoyed such 
an incredible vogue in France that 
someone (probably Berlioz) suddenly 
deflated its popularity by hurling a 
huge powdered wig onto the stage in 
the course of a performance. The 
overture is today a museum piece, but 
becomes by this very fact worth an 
occasional hearing. It was presumably 
the late Sam Franko (from whose 
estate Mr. Jacobs acquired the score) 
who added to the original oboes, bas- 
soons, and strings the additional oboes 
horns, trumpets, and kettledrums 
heard on this occasion. 

Quartetto Sinfonico, for strings, by 
Giovanni Sammartini, followed the 
Rousseau piece. Its three movements 
are quite in the melodic and struc- 
tural character of the period that wit- 
nessed the gradual ripening of 
Haydn’s genius and the first accom- 
plishments of the boy Mozart. The 
conductor then turned to the 24-year- 
old Saint-Saéns and offered his A 
minor Symphony, which used to en- 
joy a certain currency hereabouts. It 
is excellent student music, full of 
counterpoint and containing a number 
of well-reasoned orchestral and har- 
monic touches, with here and there 
reminders of Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn (the concluding saltarello, for 
instance). But how fundamentally 
juiceless and arid it is compared with, 
let us say, that bubbling C major 
symphony ‘of the seventeen-year-old 
Bizet. : 

Honegger’s Pastorale dEté, Wil- 
liam Schuman’s hopelessly dessicated 
and manufactured Symphony for 
Strings, Barték’s effervescent Rou- 
manian Folk Dance arrangements (for 
small orchestra), and  Debussy’s 
charming Petite Suite concluded a 
rather overloaded program. The or- 
chestra was made up in part of New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony men, 
with John Corigliano as concertmas- 
ter. Mr. Jacobs, long esteemed as a 
violinist and teacher, has for many 
years conducted chamber orchestras, 
and is, consequently, anything but an 
inexperienced leader. There were, 
however, a number of flaws as to 
tonal blend, balance, and precision on 
this occasion. 


8, FF, F. 


Leon Barzin Conducts 
Bruckner's Mass in D 


National Orchestral Association. 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Columbia 
University Chorus; Libora Geraci and 
Helen Dautrich, sopranos; Elsa Ros- 


ner and Harriet Feldman, contraltos; 
William Hess and Wallace Wagner, 
tenors; Myron Sands, _ baritone; 
Everett Anderson, bass. Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, May 19: 

Il Martirio del Pellico. . .Schimmerling 


(First peteenenee in America) 
Mase in D ...cccccccces . Bruckner 


Leon Barzin and the National Or- 
chestral Association are to be com- 
mended for having undertaken in a 
religious setting the performance of 
one of Anton Bruckner’s masses. Un- 
fortunately, however, the acoustical 
characteristics of the awesome and 
vast Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine severely limited the effectiveness 
of a seemingly sensitive performance. 
Excessive reverberation confused con- 
trapuntal passages into thick masses 
of sound, and also tended to nullify 
dynamic contrasts in which pianis- 
simos followed closely upon fortis- 
simos. Thus the coherence of the 
music was destroyed, and the listener 
had to content himself with isolated 
moments of transcendent tonal lumin- 
osity that from time to time shone 
through. 


H. A. Schimmerling’s Il Martirio 
del Pellico, which is described as “A 
Suite for Orchestra with incidental 
vocal solos from the Oratorio, I] Pro- 
tomartire dello Spielberg,’ was a 
wandering succession of chromatic 
and impressionistic clichés, orches- 
trated in the best cinematic style. 


—A. H. 


New York Chamber Orchestra 
Town Hall, May 21 


A program of orchestral music by 
Negro composers, presented by the 
New York Chamber Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Dean Dixon, was 
sponsored by the African Aid com- 
mittee. Advertised as the first all- 
Negro concert of the sort to be given 
in New York, it was attended by 
large audience. The program included 
Fatse La Heso, by the Bantu com- 
poser M. Moerane, a first perfor- 
mance in America; the first New 
York performance of excerpts from 
the ballet La Rebambaramba, by the 
late Amadeo Roldan, of Cuba; Sam- 
uel Coleridge-Taylor’s Four Charac- 
teristic Waltzes; the first movement 
of Ingram Fox’s Emancipation Sym- 
phony; Ulysses Kay’s Suite for Or- 
chestra; and William Grant Still’s 
Old California. The chairman of the 
committee, W. E. B. DuBois, spoke 
briefly at intermission. 


RECITALS 


(Continued from page 20) 


—N.P 





and piano, which opened the second 
half of the program, was virtually 
its antithesis as far as selectivity went. 
The notes here are piled on willy- 
nilly, and the maze of sound produces 
an improvisatory effect that belies 
what seems basically solid crafts- 
manship. Seymour Barab, cellist, and 
David Tudor, pianist, played it ably. 
Rachmael Weinstock and Jerome 
Maggid, violinists; George Grossman, 
violist ; and Otto Deri, cellist, brought 
the evening to a close with a clean 
performance of Edouardo di Biase’s 
String Quartet No. 1. This work, 
the only one on the program outside 
the atonal orbit, sounded a bit tame 
by comparison, but the composer’s 
happy penchant for agreeable melody 
was made all the more evident. An 
affable, ingratiating work, it never- 
theless shows signs of rhythmic and 
formal ingeniousness in its square 
patterns and overfondness for the 
pause. All the works presented were 
new to New York, although parts of 
the Di Biase quartet have been heard 
in a string orchestra version. 


—A. B. 


Nora Holt Testimonial Concert 
Times Hall, June 2 


The David I. Martin branch of the 
National Association of Negro Mu- 


sicians sponsored a concert in honor 
of Nora Holt, music critic for the 
New York Amsterdam News. The 
program was presented by Camilla 
Williams and Muriel Landes, so- 
pranos; William Warfield, baritone; 
Kermit Moore, cellist; and Gilopez 
and Marcelita Kabayao, violin and 
piano duo. Miles Kastendieck, presi- 
dent of the New York Music Critics’ 
Circle, and Elmer A. Carter, member 
of the New York State Committee 
against Discrimination, spoke, and a 
testimonial scroll for her service in 
behalf of music was presented to 
Mrs. Holt. 

—N. P. 


OTHER RECITALS 


MARGARET TANN WILLIAMS, contral- 
to; Carl Fischer Hall, May 12. 

CLARICE MERRILL, soprano, and 
JosePHINE CARUSO, pianist; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, May 14. 

MArceELitA Lopez KABAYAO, pianist ; 
Town Hall, May 

Lots JorpAN, soprano; Town Hall, 
May 14. 

Luic1 Ovart, bass-baritone; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, May 15. 

ELLEN Wutson MEIBES, soprano; 
Carnegie Recital Hall, May 16. 
BEULAH EISENSTADT, pianist; Car- 

negie Recital Hall, May 27 

MicHAEL Booker, tenor, and Ropert 
Dorsey, pianist; Carl Fischer Hall, 
May 

Soro ANpbREA, tenor, Times Hall, 
May 28 

JAcoB KONIGSBERG, tenor ; 
May 30. 

Marcaret LEARY, mezzo-soprano; 
Carnegie Recital Hall, June 2. 

Joan’ HO ttey, 
Plaza, June 2. 

INEZ RosENBLOOM, soprano; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, June 7. 

RutTH SHAPIRO, harpist, and 
ZoLtLA McCuLtLouGH, soprano; Carl 
Fischer Hall, June 10. 

Ocravia Davis, pianist; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, June 11. 


Town Hall, 


pianist; Barbizon- 


Ljuba Welitch, Soprano 
Westchester Center, May 10 


When Ljuba Welitch appeared i 
the final program of the season pale 
sored by Mrs. Julian Olney in the 
Westchester County Center, in White 
Plains, N. Y., it marked the Metro- 
politan soprano’s first recital appear- 
ance in the New York area. 

From her first entrance there could 
be no doubt of Miss Welitch’s mag- 
netism, and throughout the evening 
the blended fire and graciousness of 
her stage manner maintained a strong 
rapport between singer and audience. 
Her program consisted of Dich 
theure Halle, from Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser; a group of lieder by Schu- 
bert and Strauss; Ritorna vincitor!, 
from Verdi's Aida ; Or sai, _ chi 
l’onore, from Mozart’s Don Giovanni; 
four Moussorgsky songs, sung in the 
original Russian; and two excerpts 
from Johann Strauss operettas;— 
Saffi’s aria from Der Zigeunerbaron 
and Rosalinda’s czardas from Die 
Fledermaus. 

Miss Welitch upheld a high stand- 
ard of security and technical pro- 
ficiency in her vocalism. Far and 
away her best achievements of the 
evening, however, came in the rela- 
tively fluid and undramatic music of 
the Moussorgsky songs—The Night, 
Star Will You Tell Me, I Love You, 
and The Miller. Particularly in the 
middle two did she project an easy 
flexibility of line and coloration and 
a subtlety of emotional nuance that 
were most poignant. Rarely does any 
voice sound so purely beautiful as did 
Miss Welitch’s in Star Will You Tell 
Me, and after prolonged applause she 
repeated it, with the same miraculous 
results. 

Although the ease and security of 
Miss Welitch’s production was con- 


stantly exciting, her interpretations 
elsewhere left something to be de. 
sired. There was little inwardness or 
real understanding about her delivery 
of such standard lieder as Die junge 
Nonne, Standchen, and Ruhe meine 
Seele; and although she accomplished 
a broad, forceful externalization of 
the emotional atmosphere of each of 
the arias, she rushed the tempos so 
impetuously that she deprived herself 
of any opportunity for really musical 
expression. 

If the possessor of so vivid a tem- 
perament and so reliable a technique 
could harness the headlong outpour- 
ing of her powers she would not be- 
come less exciting, and might discov- 
er untold new dimensions of her 
striking gifts. 


Carnegie Pops 
(Continued from page 8) 


piece in the program conducted by 
Mr. Leide. Mr. Autori led the cr- 
chestra in music by Suppé. List, 
Schubert, Kreisler, Johann Strauss, 
Richard Strauss, Lehar, and Mozart. 
Miss Likova sang Rosalinda’s czardas 
from Die Fledermaus, and after \r. 
Herbert had offered a group of sonzs 
joined him in a duet from Don Gio- 
vanni. Mr. Glazer, more fortunate 
than most of the piano soloists who 
appeared in the series, got to play a 
whole concerto—Liszt’s in E flat 
major. 

May 25 brought the second Latin- 
American Fiesta program of the se- 
ries. Mr. Antonini conducted, and the 
soloists were Winifred Heckman, 
mezzo-soprano; Norman Atkins, bari- 
tone; Nestor Chayres, tenor; and 
Maria Teresa Acuna, Roberto Iglesias, 
and José Toledando, Spanish ‘tancers, 
assisted by Alfredo Munar, pianist. 
The music presented included pieces 
by Guizar, Porter, Grever, Camarata, 
Freire, Padilla, Castellanos, Antonini, 
Albéniz, Falla, Ravel, Larregla. Lecu- 
ona, Tucci, Don Alfonso-Cacciola, 
Gerver, and Lara. 


Twelve Guggenheim 
Awards Go to Musicians 


Twelve of the 158 fellowships 
awarded this year by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
were made in the field of music. Seven 
winners are composers—Gerald Kech- 
ley, Roger Goeb, Robert Ward, Leo 
Smit, Irving Fine, Elliott Carter, and 
Ben Weber. Harry Partch, composer, 
musicologist, and designer of musical 
instruments, and Lauriston . Mar- 
shall, professor of gp ge engineer- 
ing in the University of California, 
will work together on an electronic 
instrument, with manual keyboard, 
adapted to the 43-tone-to-the-octave 
scale, originated by Mr. Partch. Mar- 
shall Winslow Stearns, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Cornell University, 
will write a history of jazz music. 
Isabel Pope, of Hanover, N. H., will 
make a study of Spanish secular vocal 
music of the early Renaissance in re- 
lation to the form and style of con- 
temporary musical developments in 
western Europe. Herbert Norman 
Halpert, professor of English, Mur- 
ray State College, Murray, ky., will 
write a book on life in the southern 
New Jersey pine country, based on the 
folklore and folk-music of the area. 


Short Mozart Opera 
Recorded in English 


A recording of Mozart's one-ac 
opera The Impresario is scheduled for 
release early next fall. It is sung it 
English by Lois Hunt, Edith Gordon 
and Luigi Vellucci. Hermann Herz i 
the director and Paul Rosen the pro 
ducer. The recording is listed as a 
Dolores Hayward Associates Produc 
tion, 
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Two student opera productions—Left, Weill's Down in the Valley, at the University of Alabama. 
Old Maid and the Thief, produced at James Milliken University, Decatur, Ill., 


New Orleans 
Opera Company 
Gives Three Works 


New OrLeANns.—In the second half 
of its 1949-50 season the New Orleans 
Opera House Association has _pre- 
sente! two performances each of 
Manon, Un Ballo in Maschera, and 
Rigoletto. Massenet’s opera received 
a sumptuous production ably staged 
by William Wymetal and conducted 
by the dependable Walter Herbert. In 
the title role Bidu Sayao captivated 
the audiences with her exquisite per- 
formance, and Eugene Conley 
made a fine Des Grieux. Daniel Duno 
sang Lescaut, and lesser roles were 
taken by Norman Treigle, Villette 
Russell, Charlotte Miller, Gertrude 
Meade, Herman Cottman, Henri 
Feux, Charles Caruso, Arthur Win- 
teler, Louis Panzeri, and Juliette 
Kenney. Mr. Treigle, a 23-year-old 
bass, was outstanding as the Innkeep- 
er and Des Grieux’s father. 

The production of Un Ballo in 
Maschera was distinguished by Jussi 
Bjoerling’s beautiful singing as Ric- 
cardo, although fine performances 
were given by Suzy Morris as Amelia, 
Martha Larrimore as Ulrica, and 
Audrey Schuh as Oscar. The leading 
roles in Rigoletto were taken by 
Graciela Rivera, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Giuseppe Valdengo, and William 
Wilderman. The chorus and _ ballet 
were directed by Madeleine Beck- 
hard and Lelia Haller, respectively. 
Glynn Ross staged both Verdi 
operas. 

_ The New Orleans Symphony ended 
its very successful season, on March 
14. Irving L. Lyons, president of the 
New Orleans Symphony Society, an- 
nounced that Massimo Freccia had 
been re-engaged as conductor and that 
the orchestra would be expanded from 
75 to 85 musicians next season. Re- 
cent soloists with the orchestra have 
been Joseph Szigeti, Moura L ympany, 
and Mischa Elman. A _ benefit for 
the orchestra a few months ago found 
it sharing a program with the film 
Francis and a stage show that in- 
cluded the film’s leading player, 
Donald O’Connor. 

_ The New Orleans Chamber Music 
Society, which comprises Nicolai 
Zari, Russell Bobrowski, Domenick 
Sa!terelli, and Adolph Abbenante, has 
ple ved several programs. On the sec- 
onl of its three concerts this season 
the women’s auxiliary of the New Or- 
leens Symphony presented the string 
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David K. Gleason 


quartet of the orchestra, which in- 
cludes Eugene Altschuler, Marjorie 
Stecklein, Sidney Locker, and William 
Harry. 

Programs have been given here by 
José and Amparo Iturbi; Rudolph 
Firkusny; Igor Gorin; the St. 
Louis Sinfonietta, with Jeanne Chali- 
foux as harp soloist; and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, Thor Johnson, con- 
ductor, with Sigi Weissenberg as 
pic Ano soloist. 

“he Xavier University department 
of music staged a meritorious produc- 
tion of Aida, in which chief vocal 
honors went to Emma Goldman as 
Aida, Bessie Johnson as Amneris, and 
Alfred McEwan as Amonasro. 

Irwin Poché, who has offered many 
musical events here and has managed 
the Poché Theatre for the past two 
years, has resigned from the latter 
post and will present attractions on 
his own. 

General Kemper L. Williams was 
elected president of the New Orleans 
Symphony Society. He succeeds Irv- 
ing L. Lyons, who had accepted that 
office for one year only. Other new 
officers of the society are Herman S. 
Kohlmeyer, Theodore Brent, and Leon 
Godchaux, Jr., vice-presidents; Philip 
D. Rittenberg, secretary; and Irwin 
Isaacs, Jr., treasurer. George Allen 
Foster continues as manager of the 
orchestra. 

\ new organization, the Civic 
Choral Society, directed by Ferdinand 
Dunkley, will present one of the major 
oratorios, assisted by an _ orchestra 
and local soloists, in its first concert, 

Among the soloists announced for 
the New Orleans Symphony’s 1950- 
51 season will be Rudolf Serkin, 
Artur Rubinstein, Erica Morini, Na- 
than Milstein, and Vronsky and 
Babin. 

—Harry B. Loé&s 


Hadley Medal Awarded 
To Edwin Franko Goldman 


The National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors 
awarded its Henry Hadley Medal for 
1949-50 to Edwin Franko Goldman, 
founder and conductor of the Gold- 
man Band, for distingu‘shed service 
in behalf of American music and mu- 
sicians. Citations were given to Leo 
Sowerby, composer; Alfred Franken- 
stein, music critic of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle; Adrian Michaelis, 
radio program director for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California; and 
Edward Johnson, Bar general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation. 











Right, Menotti'’s The 


as part of an opera-ballet program 


Alabama University 
Sponsors Music Forum 


bama Composers League, 
Composer - Orchestra - $ 
from March 31 to April 


augmented by visiting players, 
In a chamber-music 
Seconds was played, and Mrs 


played piano compositions in 


works played were 
West Virginia University, 


Newell, and Gurney Kennedy 


On Feb. 8 and 9 the depart 


Colorado University 
Sponsors Chamber Music 


Boutper, Coto.—The University 
Colorado college 


The first program included Glazoun- 
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A RIANA. ‘LECOUVREUR 
vocal score 
lo son l'umile ancella 
(soprano) 
Victor Record by Albanese 
© vagabonda stella (mezzo) 
Cetra Record by Elmo 
L'anima ho stanca (tenor) 
Cetra Record by Masini 
Poveri Fiori (soprano) 
La dolcissima effige (tenor) 
Cetra Record by Masini 


L'ARLESIANA 


vocal score $9.00 


It lamento d'i Federico 

(tenor) 

Victor Record by Tagliavini 

Raconto del pastore (baritone) 

Esser madre é un inferno 

(mezzo) 

Columbia Record by Muzio 

Era un giorni di festa (mezzo 
GLORIA 

vocal score 

© mia cuna fiorita (soprano) 

Aria di Lionetto (tenor) 


Umberto Se 


DREA CHENIER 
vocal score 
complete Columbia Recording 
Improvviso (tenor) 
Monologo di Gerard 
(baritone) 
Victor Record by R. Merril 
Lae Mamma Morto (soprano 
Columbia Record by Muzio 
Come un bel di di maggio 
(tenor) 
Victor Record by Bijoerling 
Si fui soldato (tenor) 
Cetra Record by Masini 
Duetto Finale (Act 4) 
(sop. & ten.) 
FEDORA 

vocal score 
Amor ti vieta (tenor) 
Victor Record by Gigli 

MADAME SANS-GENE 
vocal score 
Aria di Caterina (soprano) 


Ruggiero Leoncavallo: 
P 


AGLIACCI 
vocal score 
complete Victor Recording 
Prologo (baritone) 
Victor Record by L. Warren 
Ballato di Nedda (soprano) 
Victor Record by Albanese 
Arioso di Canio (tenor) 
Victor Record by Caruso 
Serenata di Arlecchino 
(tenor) 
Victor Record by J. Melton 

ZAZA 

vocal score 
Canzona di Milio (tenor) 
Romanza di Milio (tenor) 
Zazao piccolo zingara 
(baritone) 


Pietro Mascagni 


u* AMICO FRITZ 
vocal score 
complete Cetra Recording 
Non mi resta che il pianto 
(sop.) 
HMV Record by Gigli 
Duetto delle ciliege (sop. & 
ten.) 
Cetra Record by Tagliavini & 
Tassinari 
Son pochi flori (soprano) 
Cetra Record by Tessinari 
© amore o bella luce (tenor 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
vocal score 
complete Columbia & 
Victor Recording 
Siciliana (tenor) 
Victor Record by Bjoerling 
Vio lo sapete O Mamma 
(soprano) 
Columbia Record by Traube 
Brindisi di Turiddu (tenor) 
Victor Record by Gigli 
Stornello de Lola (mezzo) 
Duetto: Santuzza & Turiddu 
Victor Record by 
Giannini & Gigli 
Addio clla madre (tenor) 
Victor Record by Caruso 
LODOLETTA 
vocal score 
Flammen perdonami (soprano 
from SILVANO 
S'e spento il sol (tenor) 
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vocal score 
Madrigale di Rosaura 
(soprano) 
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San Carlo Company Stages 


Twelve Operas In New York 


By James Hinton, Jr. 


N May 30, before a capacity 

audience in the Center Theatre, 

Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Op- 
era Company ended its 39th trans- 
continental tour with a performance 
of Verdi’s Aida. The company’s thir- 
teenth annua! spring season in the 
Rockefeller Center auditorium includ- 
ed sixteen performances of eleven 
bills during the fourteen days begin- 
ning May 17, with matinees being 
given on both Sundays during the 
period. 

The quality of the singing was, in 
general, better than it had been for 
the past several years; and although 
only two operas in the repertoire— 
Verdi’s Il Trovatore and Rossini’s 
The Barber of Seville—had not been 
given in either the Metropolitan or 
New York City Opera seasons, most 
of the performances were well at- 
tended, with audience reactions rang- 
ing from complacent acceptance of fa- 
miliar shortcomings to high enthusi- 
asm for the achievements of old fa- 
vorites and of some of the seven sing- 
ers who made their New York debuts 
during the course of the season. 

Carlo Moresco was musical director, 
and shared conducting duties with 
Anton Coppola and Alberto Sciar- 
retti. Mario Valle, the senior mem- 
ber of the company in point of serv- 
ice, acted as artistic director, and 
was responsible for the staging of all 
the productions. The choreography 
was, as usual, in the hands of Lucien 
Prideaux, and his partners in duet 


assignments were Bettina Rosay and 
Lisan Kay. When the opera called 
for it, the adult chorus was augment- 
ed by one from the Children’s Opera 
Company of New York, directed by 
Eva Leoni. 

The season opened on May 17 with 
La Traviata, and continued on the fol- 
lowing schedule: May 18, Aida; May 
19, Madama Butterfly; May 20, Car- 
men; May 21 (matinee), Rigoletto; 
May 21, La Bohéme; May 22, Tosca; 
May 23, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci; May 24, The Barber of Se- 
ville; May 25, La Traviata; May 26, 
Faust; May 27, Il Trovatore; May 28 
(matinee), La Bohéme; May 28, Car- 
men; May 29, Madama Butterfly; and 
May 30, Aida. 

Seven singers made their New York 
operatic debuts during the season. An- 
tonio Madasi, formerly a member of 
the Teatro Reale in Rome, had been 
chosen by Arturo Toscanini to sing 
the tenor role of Fenton in the NBC 
broadcast performance of Verdi’s 
Falstaff earlier in the spring, but had 
never appeared on the stage before in 
New York. Piero Guelfi, currently 
on the baritone roster of La Scala in 
Milan, flew here to make his debut 
as Germont in the opening in La 
Traviata. John Cortay, young Amer- 
ican dramatic tenor, made his debut in 
the first Aida, as did Anton Marco, 
St. Louis baritone. Nelly Mathot, 
French coloratura soprano, came down 
from Montreal to sing Gilda in the 
single performance of Rigoletto; and 
William McCully, young American 
bass, was heard in most of the sec- 
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ondary bass parts during the season. 
Rina Telli, who toured with the com- 
pany for the first time this year, sang 
the final Aida. 

On opening night, Lucia Evange- 
lista was in her most silvery voice as 
Violetta, and the tonal beauty of 
her singing combined with her lovely 
stage presence to win her a warm 
reception, despite a lack of dramatic 
vitality in her delivery. As Alfredo, 
David Poleri seemed more assured 
than in his first appearances here, 
last spring, and sang with a surer 
command of expressive devices. His 
voice had grown more mature and 
even more beautiful, but on the debit 
side was his budding disregard for 
rhythmic values. Mr. Guelfi proved 
to be a thoroughly routined and au- 
thoritative singer and actor. Despite 
some worn spots in his voice, he de- 
livered a sound performance, and 
achieved a long messa di voce in Di 
Provenza that drew a_ spontaneous 
burst of applause from his colleagues 
in the audience. Mr. McCully made 
his debut as Baron Douphol, and 
demonstrated a well-placed voice of 
good quality. Mr. Moresco conducted, 
as he did in his other assignments, 
with strong, heavy rhythms and little 
flexibility. 

On May 18, Selma Kaye was the 
Aida and Martha Larrimore the 
Amneris. Mr. Cortay, making his 
debut as Radames, revealed a really 
magnificent voice and an imposing 
physique, but gave very few indica- 
tions that he knew anything about 
using either effectively. He was 
awkward in his movement, and could 
hardly be said to have a vocal method 
at all. Mr. Marco, also making his 
first New York appearance, was an 
emphatic Amonasro. Mr. Moresco 
conducted. 

Hizi Koyke was in superb voice in 
the first Madama Butterfly, and gave 
one of the most memorable perform- 
ances of her distinguished career. No 
one knows the role of Cio-Cio-San 
so intimately or projects its full im- 
plications so well, and, with her tones 
coming freely, she moved the au- 
dience as few singers before the pub- 
lic can. Mario Palermo was com- 
petent as Pinkerton, as were Stefan 
Ballarini as Sharpless and Lorraine 
Calcagno as Suzuki. Mary Lou Boyd 
was a new and pretty Kate Pinkerton. 
Mr. Coppola conducted sympatheti- 
cally and with considerable regard for 
orchestral balances. 

Martha Larrimore was a seductive 
but vocally very uneven Carmen in the 
performance on May 20, which had 
Mina Cravi, one of the most attrac- 
tive artists in the company, as its 
excellent Micaéla. Vasso Argyris 
was an uninspired Don José, and Mr. 
Ballarini a tight-voiced Escamillo. Mr. 
Moresco conducted. 

Mr. Madasi made his debut in the 
matinee performance of Rigoletto on 
May 21, and used his light, pleasant 
voice with considerable verve. He 
cut a good figure on the stage, but his 
sometimes questionable taste with re- 
gard to note values marred his per- 
formance. Mr. Guelfi was a stagewise 
Rigoletto, and Miss Mathot was a 
light-voiced but attractively musical 
Gilda. Miss Cravi and Mr. Poleri 
took the leading roles in the per- 
formance that evening of La Bo- 
héme, with Mr. Marco and Mollie 
Knight as Marcello and Musetta. 
Mr. Coppola conducted. 

Gertrude Ribla, who has not sung 
Tosca at the Metropolitan since she 
joined the company two seasons ago, 
sang her first New York perform- 
ance in that role in several seasons 
on May 22. She gave a strongly 
drawn characterization that was al- 
ways marked by superior dramatic in- 
telligence. There were some thrilling 
moments in her vocalism, but her per- 
formance would have benefited from 
an occasional lightening of approach 
to heighten the effectiveness of her 
impassioned moments. Mr. Guelfi 
was a competent and artistic Scar- 
pia, and Mr. Poleri sang with un- 


qualified beauty and strength of pro- 
jection as Cavaradossi. Mr. Moresco 
conducted. 

In the double bill on May 23, Miss 
Kaye sang Santuzza, with Mr. Pa- 
lermo as Turiddu and Mario Fior- 
ella as Alfio; and Miss Cravi sang 
Nedda to Mr. Argyris’ Canio and 
Mr. Ballarini’s Tonio. Mr. Sciar- 
retti conducted Cavalleria Rusticana, 
and Mr. Moresco took over for Pag. 
liacci. 

The company made its usual sham- 
bles of The Barber of Seville on 
May 24. The whole slapstick pro- 
duction was in the worst possible 
taste, and the singing did little to 
redeem the crudities of the action, 
Mr. Madasi possessed only part of 
the technique necessary to negotiate 
Almaviva’s fiorature, and Mr. Guelfi 
was dry of voice as Figaro. Elvira 
Helal substituted for Miss Mathot 
as Rosina, and sang carefully but 
without much spirit. Mr. Valle 
made his only appearance of the 
season as Bartolo, and Victor Ta- 
tozzi was Basilio. Mr. 
conducted. 

The second La Traviata, on May 
25, had the same cast as on opening 
night, except for Mr. Marco, who 
appeared as Germont. Faust, on 
May 26, had Miss Cravi as a lovely 
Marguerite and Mr. Poleri in the 
title role. Mr. Tatozzi was Mephis- 
topheles. 

Selma Kaye was the Leonora in 
the May 27 performance of I] Trov- 
atore, and sang, from time to time, 
with real brilliance. Mary Kreste, 
of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, sang the first Azucena of her 
career, and gave a cautious, reason- 
ably secure performance. Mr. Cortay 
sang two syllables on the second in- 
terpolated high C in Di quella pira, 
but did little else to distinguish him- 
self. Mr. Marco, substituting for 
Mr. Ballarini as the Count Di Luna, 
enunciated clearly, but was often at 
odds with Mr. Sciarretti, who beat 
time agreeably enough. 

The cast of the second La Bo- 
héme, on the afternoon of May 28, 
was the same as the first one, ex- 
cept that Mr. Madasi was the Ro- 
dolfo and William Wilderman re- 
placed Mr. Tatozzi as Colline. The 
Carmen cast that evening was also 
the same as before, with the excep- 
tion of Margery Mayer, who sang 
the title role. Except for Richard 
Torigi as Sharpless and Laurene 
Buttlar as Suzuki, the principal sing- 
ers of the second Madama Butterfly, 
on May 29, were the same as in the 


first. 

In the final Aida, Miss Telli proved 
to have a voice of lovely quality, ex- 
cept for some strain at the top, but 
failed to project much of the drama. 
Margery Mayer was an excellent 
Amneris. William Wilderman re- 
placed Victor Tatozzi as Ramfis; in 
other respects the cast was the same 
as in the previous performance. 

The secondary sopranos, not al- 
ready mentioned, who participated in- 
cluded Deanne de Sanctos, Geraldine 
Sloan, Mathilde Sarrand, Julia Wil- 
liams, and Jacqueline Caminita; of 
these, Miss De Sanctos seemed to 
have the brightest prospects. The 
two comprimario tenors were Adrien 
La Chance and Giorgio Tallone, both 
exceptionally competent and useful 
singers. Mr. Tatozzi took most of 
the principal bass roles, with Mr. 
Wilderman relieving him towards the 
end of the season. Mr. McCully, 
Nino Manfredi, Egidio Morelato, 
Fausto Bozza, and Lloyd Harris 
shared the minor roles for low voices, 
with Mr. Harris falling heir to such 
buffo roles as the Sacristan in Tos- 
ca and Benoit and Alcindoro in La 
Bohéme. 


New Prokofieff Work 
Performed in Moscow 
Moscow.—A new concerto by 
Sergei Prokofieff was recently per- 
formed at the Moscow Conservatory 
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Cornell College 
Holds Annual Festival 


Mr. VERNON, Iowa.—The 52nd an- 
nual May Music Festival of Cornell 
College was held on May 4, 5, and 
6, in the historic college chapel. The 
festival, the oldest west of the Missis- 
sippi, Was opened with a piano re- 
cital by Rosalyn Tureck, who played 
a stimulating all-Bach program with 
brilliance and sensitivity. On the fol- 
lowing night, Frances Yeend was the 
recitalist. A gale that uprooted trees 
and tore slates from the chapel roof 
abated only an hour before the con- 
cert and continued to rattle windows 
as Miss Yeend sang. However, the 
soprano’s exceptional voice and fine 
yocalism held the audience’s attention 
during the program, in which a group 
of Spanish songs and the Letter Scene 
from Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin 
made the outstanding impression. 

In the afternoon concert on May 6 
the Chicago Symphony and the Cor- 
nell Oratorio Society presented Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah. The chorus, pre- 
pared by Paul Beckhelm, director of 
the Cornell conservatory of music, 
sang with élan, virility, and techni- 
cal surety, in a performance con- 
ducted sympathetically by Tauno 
Hannikainen, associate conductor of 
the orchestra. The excellent soloists 
were Charlotte Reinke, soprano; Ruth 
—e contralto; and Robert Speak- 

baritone. Eugene Devereaux was 
the organist. The oratorio was pre- 
ceded by Mozart’s Symphony in D 
major, K. 385. That evening the fes- 
tival came to a close with a concert 
by the Chicago Symphony, again con- 
ducted by Mr. Hannikainen. 

Great strides have been made in 
establishing a festival maintenance 
fund in honor of Frederick Stock, 
who, as conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony, appeared with the orches- 
tra in the festival for forty years. 
The fund is set at $112,000, which 
represents $1,000 for each concert con- 
ducted by Mr. Stock. 


—EuGENE DEVEREAUX 


Brevard Festival 
To Give Six Programs 


C.—The fifth annual 
3revard Music Festival will be held 
in the Transylvania Music Camp 
Auditorium here, on Aug. 11, 12, 13, 
18, 19, and 20. The six programs will 
be under the direction of James Chris- 
tian Pfohl. The soloists with the or- 
chestra will include Eugene List, 
pianist; Paul Makovsky, violinist; 
Norma Heyde, soprano; Margaret 
Thuenemann, contralto; William 
Hess, tenor; and Julian Patrick, bari- 
tone. Two choral works will be pre- 
sented, Debussy’s The Blessed Damo- 
zel and Verdi’s Requiem. 


BrevArD, N. 


Swiss Music Library 
Established in New York 


The Swiss Composers League has 
established a Swiss Music Library, at 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
where works by contemporary Swiss 
composers are available for study and 
for rental for performance. The 
library also includes a large collection 
of recordings of contemporary Swiss 
music. Some of the composers repre- 
sented are Volkmar Andreae, Conrad 
Beck, Jean Adolf Brunner, Willy 
Burkhard, René Gerber, Arthur 
Honegger, Rolf Liebermann, A. F. 
Marescotti, Frank Martin, and Armin 
Schibler. Marguerite Staehelin is in 
charge of the library. 
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The Cornell College performance of Elijah in the 52nd annual May Festiva! at 
Mt. Vernon, with members of the Chicago Symphony led by Tauno Hannikai- 
nen. Eugene Devereaux was the organist, and Paul Beckhelm trained the chorus 


Griffith Foundation 
Sponsors Two Operas 


NEwARK.—On May 16 and 18, the 
Griffith Music Foundation sponsored 
opera performances in the Mosque 
Theatre for the benefit of the Boys’ 
Club of Newark. The two bills, 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Puccini’s 
La Bohéme, were staged by the Na- 
tional Grand Opera Company, of 
which Giorgio d’Andria is general di- 
rector. 

In the Don Giovanni 
on May 16, Italo Tajo, making his 
first East Coast appearance in the 
title role, was in far freer voice than 
he had been during the Metropolitan 
season, and gave a performance that 
was generally tasteful and effective. 
As Leporello, Virgilio Lazzari, one 
of the great exponents of that role, 
sang with impeccable style, and gave 
a stage performance that it would be 
difficult to match for finish and point 
unmarred by buffo clichés. Gabor 
Carelli seemed more of a personage 
than most Don Ottavios, and pre- 
sented both of his arias with notably 
clear tone and with exemplary control 
of musical shapes. Norman Scott was 
a satisfactory Commendatore, and Lo- 


performance, 


renzo Alvary sang Masetto. 

Regina Resnik, returning to her 
original role of Donna Anna after re- 
cent Metropolitan appearances as 
Donna Elvira, sang with great 
warmth of projection; and Eva Li- 
kova, who sang her role during the 


season at the City Center, was Elvira. 
Laura Castellano was the Zerlina. 
Paul Breisach conducted firmly; and 
Désiré Defrére and Anthony Stiva- 
nello were credited with the stage di- 
rection. 

The May 18 performance of La 
Bohéme presented Ann Ayars and 
Giuseppe di Stefano in the leading 
roles, with Ann Bollinger, Giuseppe 
Valdengo, Mr. Tajo, George Cehanov- 
sky, Lawrence Davidson, and Pietro 
Righi rounding out the cast. Pietro 
Cimara conducted, and the stage di- 
rection was in the same hands. 


—J.H. Jr. 


The Consul Wins 
Pulitzer Music Prize 


The 1950 Pulitzer Prize in music 
was given to Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
opera The Consul, which had already 
won the New York Drama Critics 
Circle award as the best musical play 
of the 1949-50 season. The Pulitzer 
Prize in drama went to the musical 
play, South Pacific, written by Rich- 
ard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
IT. 


Barati Chosen Director 
Of Honolulu Symphony 


Hono_uLu.—George Barati has been 
chosen as regular conductor of the 
Honolulu Symphony. He fills a post 
left vacant in July, 1949 by the death 
of Fritz Hart. Mr. Barati conducted 
the final concerts of the 1949-50 sea- 
son, on March 19 and 21. The pro- 
gram included waltzes from Strauss’ 
Der Rosenkavalier; the conductor’s 
Scherzo, 1946; Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony; and excerpts from 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, 
sung by the University of Hawaii 
choir and three soloists—Ethel Chung, 
soprano; Mildred Tolentino, mezzo- 
soprano; and Floyd Uchima, bass. 
Two other singers, Sally Kim, 
prano, and James Shigeta, baritone, 
sang in the first performance of this 
program, but missed the second when 
they had to fly to the United States 
for special appearances in radio and 
television. Three days later the or- 
chestra gave a children’s concert, 
sponsored by the women’s committee 
of the symphony society. Mr. Barati 
conducted and made the spoken intro- 
ductions to the music. 

Earlier in this season John Edmund 
Murphy was a guest conductor with 
the orchestra in a program that had 
James Sykes as piano soloist. 

The season has included perform- 


so- 


ances of the late Fritz Hart’s Even 
unto Bethlehem by the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts, two performances 


of Handel’s Messiah by the Central 
Union Church, and thirteen perform- 
ances of the Punahou Music School’s 
production of Tchaikovsky’s Nut- 


cracker Suite, which had a cast of 
one hundred little dancers and a 
chorus of two hundred older pupils, 
conducted by Marjorie Shadduck. 


Programs have been given by Peggy 


Hitchcock, the Lyric Ensemble and 
the Honolulu Gleemen, and _ the 
Liebrecht Ensemble. 

Gladys Swarthout gave four con- 
certs, two in Honolulu and two in the 
outer islands. 


—HarriEt GALLET 


Three Composers Win 
National Institute Grants 


The National Institute of Arts and 
Letters has awarded $1,000 grants to 
three composers, Elliott Carter, An- 
drew W. Imbrie, and Ben Weber 
Twelve similar awards were given in 
the fields of art and literature. The 
awards are made annually to encour- 
age younger artists of demonstrated 
ability and as practical recognition of 
the work of more established artists. 
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Saint Louis Symphony Ends 


Seventieth Concert Season 


St. Louis 
N THE return of the St. Louis 
Symphony from its tour of the 
eastern states, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann was obliged to conduct the two 
final pairs of subscription concerts in 
four consecutive days, March 24 to 
27. The final and twentieth program of 
the orchestra’s seventieth season was 
distinguished by a stirring perform- 
ance of Randall Thompson’s The 
Testament of Freedom, sung by the 
Moolah Temple Chanters El Koran, 
Charles Galloway, conductor, and by 
a particularly beautiful reading by 
Mr. Golschmann of Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Symphony. 

The orchestra’s first pair of concerts 
in 1s. on Jan. 7 and 8, conducted by 
Mr. Golschmann, included a delicate 
performance of Bach’s B minor Suite, 
with Albert N. Tipton as flute soloist ; 
a well co-ordinated presentation of 
Ravel’s Piano Concerto, with Jesus 
Maria Sanroma as soloist; and Schon- 
berg’s Verklarte Nacht, which dis- 
played the tonal depth of the string 
section. The Jan. 13 and 14 program 
offered’ the first performance of 
Manuel RKosenthal’s entertainingly de- 
scriptive Magic Manhattan. Karol 
Rathaus’ pleasing Salisbury Cove, 
dedicated to the conductor and orches- 
tra, was given its premiere in the Jan. 
21 and 22 concerts, when Isaac Stern 


was soloist in Tchaikovsky’s Violin 
Concerto. 

Harry Farbman, conducting the 
Jan. 27 and 28 program, gave a 
scholarly reading of Shostakovich’s 
Fifth Symphony and a precise accom- 


paniment to Arturo Michelangeli’s per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Emperor 


Concerto. In the Feb. 4 and 5 con- 
certs Mr. Golschmann led the St. 
Louis premiere of Hindemith’s The 
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Four Temperaments. He handled the 
intricate variations with perfection, 
and Wilson Robinson was the worthy 
piano soloist. Three movements from 
Fauré’s Pelléas et Mélisande were 
played in memory of Ginette Neveu, 
who was to have been soloist in these 
concerts. 

Another work dedicated to Mr. 
Golschmann and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, George Antheil’s Tom Sawyer, 
A Mark Twain Overture, was played 
for the first time in the Feb. 18 and 
19 program. Sometimes boisterous, 
this colorful work is full of energy 
and vitality. Nikita Magaloft —— 
Vladimir Horowitz, who was ill, 
soloist, and was heard in Tehaikov. 
sky’s First Piano Concerto. The last 
concerts, on Feb. 24 and 25, before the 
orchestra’s tour, offered William 
Primrose in the first local perform- 
ances of the Handel-Barbirolli Con- 
certo for Viola and Strings and Bar- 
tok’s Viola Concerto. 


In the last three pairs of concerts in 
1949 the soloists were Edith Schiller, 
pianist, who appeared under the direc- 
tion of her husband, Harry Farbman; 
Eloise Wells Polk, pianist, who is the 
daughter of Oscar Johnson, president 
of the St. Louis Symphony Society; 
and Martial Singher, who sang ex- 
cerpts from Berlioz’s The Damnation 
of Faust, Ravel’s Don Quichotte a 
Dulcinée, and Duparc’s Phidylé. 
Alexandre Tansman’s Ricercari, also 
dedicated to the conductor and orches- 
tra on its seventieth anniversary, had 
its premiere in the Dec. 22 and 23 
program. It offers a tonal and rhyth- 
mic mélange under the titles Notturno, 
Scherzo-Danza, Intermezzo, Toccata, 
and Study in Boogie-Woogie. 

Special concerts by the orchestra 
have presented Oscar Levant as piano 
soloist under Mr. Farbman’s direction, 
and a concert version of Tristan und 
Isolde, with Helen Traubel and 
Lauritz Melchior singing under Mr. 
Golschmann’s direction. Miss Traubel’s 
superb vocalism and Mr. Golschmann’s 
fine conducting were the outstanding 
elements in the Wagner performance. 
Mr. Farbman conducted one Pop 
concert with Eugene Hayes, pianist, 
and the Legend Singers, Kenneth 
Billups, director, as assisting artists, 
and another with Jacqueline Kaplan, 


pianist, and James Pingel, baritone, 
as soloists. The last of the free con- 
certs given in co-operation with the 


city administration was also conducted 
by Mr. Farbman, and had Mary Mor- 
ris as piano soloist. 

The opera workshop of the St. 
Louis Grand Opera Guild opened its 
season, on Feb. 15, with the presenta- 
tion of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. Edward Mur- 
phy conducted, and Bernard Ferguson 
was the artistic director for these 
more than ordinarily commendable 
performances. Kenneth Schuller, as 
associate conductor, prepared the 
chorus. On March 29 the workshop 
gave a most creditable staging of 
Flotow’s Martha, with Mr. Murphy as 


conductor and Mr. Ferguson as 
chorus master. Two programs of 


operatic scenes have also been offered 
by the opera department of the St. 


Louis Institute, under the direction 
of Ladislao Vaida. 

Laurent Torno conducted the St. 
Louis Women’s Symphony in two 


concerts, with Elvira Woloschuk, vio- 
linist; Gertrude Buttrey, violist; and 
Laura Marriott, harpist, as soloists. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra, Gerhard 
Schroth, conductor, presented Eleanor 
Leek as soloist in Debussy’s Clarinet 
Rhapsody, in one program. In another 
it offered Debussy’s The Blessed 
Damozel, assisted by eighty women 
from the Civic Chorus, Betty Doogan, 
and Jean Leisk. The Civic Chorus and 
Philharmonic Orchestra also joined 





ORCHESTRA MANAGERS MEETING IN ST. LOUIS 
From the left, seated, Robert E, Casey, Cincinnati; A. M. Walker, San Anton‘o; 


J. K. Stauffer, St. Louis; William Zalken, St. Louis, who presided; 


Cc. J. Ve $- 


burgh, Cleveland; Edward Specter, Pittsburgh; John S, Edwards, Baltimore; Tom 


M. Johnson, 


Houston; Robert E. Macintyre, Buffalo; J. W. Elton, Toronto; 


Giovanni Cardelli, Dallas. Standing, J. E. Spies, St. Louis; A. M. See, Rochester; 


Arthur J. Gaines, Minneapolis; 
Harrington, Indianapolis; 
New York; George 


forces for the annual Christmas con- 
cert, conducted by Mr. Schroth. The 


St. Louis Institute Orchestra was 
heard in a program under Nandor 
Domakos’ direction, and William 


Heyne conducted the institute chorus 
in Scarlatti’s Cantata Pastorale and 
Schitz’ The Christmas Story, in a 
Christmas program. Many works by 
Bach were included in the March 8 
program of the St. Louis A Cappella 
Choir, also directed by Mr. Heyne. 
Recitalists have included Richard 
Tucker, William Kapell, Leonard 
Pennario, Clifford Curzon, Jan Peerce, 
Ellen Faull, Joseph Szigeti, William 
Primrose, and José Echaniz. Pro- 
grams have also been given by the de 
Paur Infantry Chorus, Pascal String 
Quartet, Shankar and his Hindu 
Ballet, the Original Don Cossack 
Chorus, Houston Symphony, Paganini 
String Quartet, and Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. Additional recitalists 
have been Cornelia Buck Stumberg, 
Beverly Queckemeyer, Clayton Wil- 
liams, and Virginia Alice Metzger, 
pianists; John Tufts and Russ Sev- 
erin, tenors; and John Kessler, pianist- 


composer, assisted by Ella Zopf 
Woods, contralto. The Mel-Harmonic 
Club, directed by Mrs. Frederick 


Nussbaum, presented its 23rd annual 
concert, on Feb. 13. 

Hersert \V. Cost 
Italian Film Company 
Releases Faust Film 


Faust and the Devil, produced in 
Italy and released in this country with 


English titles, differs from most 
operatic films. The story is_ told 
straight, without a real-lite parallel 
plot, but between set pieces from 


Gounod’s opera the lines are spoken, 
often in amplified form. In addition 


to music from the Gounod score, 
some of the Brocken music from 
30ito’s Mefistofele is employed. While 


the singing is generally acceptable, the 
mangling of scores has produced some 
unhappy results. Italo Tajo, as 
Mephistopheles, heads the cast, with 
Gino Mattera as Faust. Nelly Cor- 
radi appears on the screen as Mar- 
guerite, but the voice is the mature 
organ of Onelia Fineschi, dubbed in. 
These are the only singing roles, a 
fact that allows Cesare Barbetti to 
appear as Siebel but results in no 
other advantages. Franco Capuana 
conducts. 

The film received the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs award, Italo 
Tajo accepting for his colleagues. 
ri.,- 3m. 


Richard Wangerin, 
George A. Foster, 
A. Kuyper, Chicago; and George Judd, Jr., 


presented 


Kansas 
New Orleans; 


City; Howard 
Arthur Judsen, 
Oklahoma City 


Pro Arte Quartet 
Gives Schonberg Cycle 


Maptson, Wis.—A series of ‘ive 
free programs devoted to the mnisic 
of Arnold Schonberg was given re- 
cently by the Pro Arte Quartet, resi- 
dent at the University ot Wisconsin, 
and assisting artists from the univer- 
sity’s school of music. The series was 
directed by Rudolf Kolisch, first 
violinist of the quartet, and brother- 
in-law of the composer. The progrims 
were given in the music hall and were 
rebroadcast twice over the university 


radio station WHA. Besides the 
members of the quartet, the partici- 
pants included Gunnar Johansen, Leo 


Nancy Fraser Smith, 
Bjorksten, soprano; 
Thomas Blotz and Richard 
reciters. The five programs 
examples of Schonberg’s 
work in chronological order. They in- 
cluded the four string quartets; the 
Second Chamber Symphony, arranged 
for two pianos by the composer; 
pieces for piano, from Op. 11, 19, and 
23; the Violin Concerto, arranged for 
violin and piano by Felix Greissle; 
Das Buch der hangenden Garten song 
cycle; four excerpts from Pierrot 
Lunaire; the String Trio; and Ode 
to Napoleon Buonaparte. 

—STERLING 


Steffens, and 
pianist; Bettina 
Helene S.- 
C. Church, 


SORENSEN 
Carnegie Hall Names 
New Booking Manager 


Robert E. Simon, i. 
Carnegie Hall, 


president of 
has announced the ap- 


pointment of Greta Rauch as_ book- 
ing manager. She will be in charge 
of rentals of the hall’s three auditor- 


iums and will also act as director ot 
public relations. 





Denny-Watrous Management 
presents 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
BACH FESTIVAL 
July 16-23 Inc, — Carmel, Calif. 


Gastone Usigli, Conductor 
Address Bach Festival, Box 282, Carmel, Cal. 
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Qualifying students placed with profes 
sional groups. Apply by mail only to: 
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South Mountain 
Lists Summer Series 


SoutH MounrTAIN, Mass. — The 


outh Mountain Association, in co- 
pperation with Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, will present the twelfth 


Rerkshire Festival of Chamber Music, 
n the concert hall here on the after- 
oons of June 28, 29, and 30. The 
narticipating artists will include the 
Boston String Quartet; Berkshire 
tring Quartet ; Reginald Kell, clari- 
etist ; Erich Itor Kahn, pianist; and 
Jew York Brass Ensemble. On June 
8 the program will include Brahms’ 
extet in G major, Martinu’s Sextet, 
bnd Enesco’s Octet in C major. The 
une 20 program will offer Schu- 
mann’s Phantasiestiicke, Op. 73, and 
Humoresque, Op. 20; Hindemith’s 
onata itor Clarinet and Piano; 
travinsky’s Three Pieces for Clari- 
et; and Brahms’ Clarinet Sonata in 
© flat major. The final concert will 















resent Ingolf Dahl’s Music for 
Brass instruments, and works by 
ohann Pezel, Anthony Holborne, 
jiovann: Gabrielli, and Henry Pur- 
ell, Four additional concerts will be 
biven l:.ter in the season, on Aug. 27, 
Sept. 10, Oct. 1, and Nov. 5. All 
oncert- are tree. 
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SOPRANO SIGNS GUEST BOOK 


Dorothy Maynor puts her name in the Golden Book of Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, 
after her concert for the Community Concert Association. Looking on are Dr. 
P. E. Julien, association president; Ludwig Bergmann, accompanist; the Mayor, 
Frangois Roy; Mme. Gerard Garceau, and M. Garceau, the association secretary 


Minneapolis Sees 
Orchestra Make 
Television Debut 


MINNEAPOLIS. — Antal Dorati con- 
cluded his first season as conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony with 
the Twilight concert in Northrop Au- 
ditorium on April 16. At the same 
time, the orchestra made its debut on 
television, a circumstance that lent a 


festive air to an already excellent 
concert. Richard Adams, violinist, 
gave a brilliant performance oi 


Glazounoff’s A minor Concerto, but 
the real delight of the afternoon was 


the Helen of Troy ballet suite, ar- 
ranged and orchestrated by Mr. 
Dorati from Offenbach’s music. The 


University of Minnesota Band as- 
sisted in a resounding presentation of 
Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture, which 
ended the program. 

The Good Friday program, on April 
7, offered the first local performance 
of excerpts from Debussy’s The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastien, which 
proved most impressive. Freda Trepel 
was heard as soloist in Rachmaninott’s 
Second Piano Concerto. The Twilight 
concert on April 9 presented the two 
works that polled the greatest num- 
ber of requests during the season, the 
Ride of the Valkyries from Wagner 
Die Walkiire, and Brahms’ First 
Symphony. Liszt’s Piano Concerto in 
A major was played by William 
Lindsay, who retired this year after 
28 vears as a member of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota music department. 
In the orchestra’s final subscription 
concert Mr. Dorati conducted the lo- 
cal premiere of Bartok’s magnificent 
Divertimento for String Orchestra. 

Special concerts by the Minneapolis 
Symphony included an inspiring per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah, sung 
by the University of Minnesota 
Chorus, Anne Bollinger, Herta Glaz, 
Brian Sullivan, and James Pease. The 
orchestra played for the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, during its three-day 
engagement, and Mr. Dorati con- 
ducted a concert version of Tristan 
und Isolde, with Helen Traubel and 
Lauritz Melchior as the soloists. The 
first Minneapolis performance of 
Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps 
was enthusiastically received by the 
audience, but Messiaen’s L’Ascension 
proved to be a questionable novelty. 


Tauno Hannikainen, the only guest 
conductor in the regular series, led 
the orchestra in a delightful per- 


formance of Haydn’s Symphony No. 
97 and an exhaustingly powerful one 
of Sibelius’ First Symphony. The 
University of Minnesota Chorus was 


heard in two performances of Verdi's 
Requiem, in which the soloists were 
Frances Yeend, Winifred Heidt, 
Gabor Carelli, and Norman Scott. In 
a presentation of Mahler’s Third 
Symphony, the orchestra was joined 
by the Cecilian Singers, of Minne- 
apolis, the choir boys of the St. John 
the Evangelist Episcopal Church of 
St. Paul, and Adelyne Johnson, con- 
tralto. 

Other soloists 
were Isaac Stern, Robert Casadesus, 
Rudolf Serkin, Marcel Hubert, Ar- 
turo Michelangeli, Marian Anderson, 
and Oscar Levant. In one program 
the St. Olaf Choir, directed by Olaf 
C. Christiansen, sang several a cap- 
pella works 

Recitals 


with the or hestra 


here by 
Milstein, 
Vladimir 
Uninsky, 
Bidu Sayao and Lo- 
Leonard Warren. 


been given 
Clifford Curzon, Nathan 
Amparo and José Iturbi, 
Horowitz, Alexander 
Rosalyn Tureck, 
renzo Alvary, and 
Bernardo Altmann, Argentinian cel- 
list, made his American debut on 
March 29, with a recital in the 
Woman’s Club Assembly. Two con- 
certs were given in recognition of 
Jewish Music Month. In the first, 
Thomas Nee conducted a chamber or- 
chestra; in the second, Susan Leonard 
conducted the Zeemerah Choral Group 
and Peter Lisowsky conducted the 
Jewish Arts Orchestra. Sigmund 
Romberg appeared with his orchestra 
in Northrop Auditorium. His soloists 


have 


included Kirsten Kenyon, Gail Man- 
ners, Christina Carroll, and Gene 
Marvey. 

Julia Denecke, wife of Henry 
Denecke, conductor of the Northwest 
Sinfonietta, organized five members 
of the ensemble into the Symphonic 
Woodwinds, which gave its first pro- 
gram this season. The program of- 
fered Beethoven’s Quintet, Op. 71; 
Hindemith’s Quintet, Op. 24, No. 2; 


for 
also 


and Douglas Moore’s Quintet 
Winds. The Repertory Quartet, 
members of the sinfonietta, played 
Respighi’s Quartet in Doric Mode. 
-ARNOLD ROSENBERG 


James Sykes Gives 
Seven Honolulu Recitals 


James Sykes, director of music at 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., 
gave seven piano recitals in Honolulu 
this past season. Ten additional re- 
citals were given in this country, pre- 
sented at the Munson - Proctor - Wil- 
liams Institute, Utica, N. Y.; Yale 
University; Hamilton College; Dart- 
mouth College; Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J.; and Colgate Uni- 
versity. He also gave several lectures, 
illustrated at the piano, and made ap- 
pearances in a television program in 
Cleveland and a radio program for 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
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San Francisco Celebrations 
Honor Birthday Of Monteux 


San Francisco 
IERRE MONTEUX’S 75th birth- 
day, on April 4, was the occa- 
sion of a series of fetes and pro- 
en which the conductor of the 
an Francisco Symphony took in his 
amiable stride. He had to confess, 
however, that he was “flabbergasted,” 
since he could think of no French 
word to express his feelings ade- 
quately. He was serenaded at break- 
fast time by the San Francisco String 
Quartet. Later in the day he was ten- 
dered a surprise party by the San 
Francisco Musical Association. The 
program was presented by an or- 
chestra under Gaetano Merola’s di- 
rection; Dorothy Warenskjold, so- 
prano; and Albert Brusilow, violinist 
and protégé of Mr. Monteux, who 
came all the way from Maine for 
the celebration. Mozart’s Sonata for 
Two Bassoons, played by Ernst Ku- 
bitschek and Frank Hibschle, enjoyed 
unusual success with those who at- 
tended the party. Congratulations 
from colleagues and friends all over 
the world, including those from the 
Ladies Sewing Circle of Hancock, 
Me., Mr. Monteaux’ summer home, 
were read. Among the speakers were 
representatives of the French govern- 
ment and the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. Mrs. Leonora Wood 
Armsby, president of the Musical As- 
sociation, presented the conductor with 
a birthday check representing private 
contributions from his many friends 
and admirers. 
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Monteux Week, which began on 
April 9, marked a drive that brought 
in $44,750 for the orchestra’s con- 
tingency fund. The drive culminated 
in the second annual Tombola, on 
April 17, held in the Civic Auditor- 
ium, which had been converted to 
resemble two French cafés, Café 
Pierre and Café Fifi. Meyer Davis 
came from New York and Arthur 
Fiedler from Boston to conduct an 
orchestra in light symphonic works, 
including Lucien Cailliet’s Variations 
on Happy Birthday. Frank Fay made 
the drawings for the fifty prizes con- 
tributed by local merchants. The San 
Francisco Ballet and other dance 
groups staged a pageant and ballet 
prepared by William Christensen, with 
Fritz Berens as conductor. State Sen- 
ator Gerald O’Hara presented a 
scroll to Mr. Monteux bearing reso- 
lutions from the State of California, 
and Paul Bissinger, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce, conferred on 
him the title of Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary for the City of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Monteaux con- 
tinued to conduct the San Francisco 
Symphony concerts until the season 
closed. In what has become a tra- 
ditional fashion, the final program, 
given on April 27, 28, and 29, in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
The municipal chorus and San Fran- 
cisco State College chorus assisted, 
and the soloists were Lucine Amara, 
Janice Moudry, Monas Harlan, and 
Perry Askam. The program also of- 
fered two other works by Beethoven, 
the Overture to Fidelio and the Fan- 
tasia in C Minor, for piano, orches- 
tra, and chorus, with Robert Vetleson 
as the piano soloist. 

In the remaining programs between 
March 23 and the end of the season 
the instrumental soloists were Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Isaac Stern, and Wil- 
liam Kapell. One program was de- 
voted to a magnificent performance of 
Berlioz’ Requiem, in which the com- 
bined chorus included the two men- 
tioned above, and the chorus, glee 
club, and Treble Clef Society from 
the University of California. The 
sole San Francisco premiere in this 
period was Manuel _ Rosenthal’s 
Jeanne d’Arc, with the composer con- 
ducting, played in the April 13, 14, 
and 15 program. Mr. Monteux also 
conducted a special concert on April 
2, when Oscar Levant was soloist in 
Khachaturian’s Piano Concerto and 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. On 
April 25 the conductor presented the 
fourth of the Classic Interludes, an 
all-Mozart program. 


Chamber-music concerts included 
the third and last of the series of 
Brahms programs, with Robert Vet- 
lesen, pianist; Frank House, violinist ; 
and Herman Reinberg, cellist, as the 
final participants. Frances Wiener and 
Lev. Shorr brought their violin and 
piano sonata series to a close with 
a program that included works by 
Ernst Toch and Walter Piston. The 
Music Lovers Society’s last two con- 
certs offered music by Purcell, Bax, 
Francaix, and Hindemith, among 
other composers. The San Francisco 
String Quartet concluded its sixteenth 
season on May 3. Mary Passmore 
played works for solo violin by Reger 
and Bartédk and for solo viola by 
Hindemith in her recital. 

Visiting recitalists have included 
Kirsten Flagstad, who appeared in 
two concert series within one week; 
William Kapell; and Jascha Heifetz. 
Debut recitals were given by Greer 
Holesch, Australian pianist; James 
Schwabacher, tenor: Lee Wintner, 
bass; Leonore Joffe, violinist; Robert 
Evans, pianist; Asbjorn Finess, violist 
of the San Francisco Symphony; 
Sylvia Jenkins, pianist; David Rubin, 
violinist, and Robert Mueller, pianist. 


Muriel Macgurn, in association witn 
the San Francisco Dance League, has 
presented a series of four dance pro- 
grams in the Marines Memorial 
Theatre since the beginning of the 
year. Ann Halprin, Welland Lathrop, 
and Richard Ford appeared on Jan. 
31; Sujata and Asoka on Feb. 20; 
Shirley Wimmer, Judy Job, and Mimi 
Kagan on March 20; and Jean Erd- 
man, assisted by Lillian Chasnoff and 
Elizabeth Sherbon, on April 14. Miss 
Macgurn also presented Angna Enters 
on March 20. Under the sponsorship 
of the Ballet Guild, the San Francisco 
Ballet has been staging an educa- 
tional series called Five Evenings at 
the Ballet. 

Hans Leschke, who has conducted 
the San Francisco Municipal Chorus 
since it was organized 25 years ago, 
was honored with a banquet on May 
1. He was given a check by the 
chorus to provide him and his wife 
with a Canadian vacation. 

—Maryjory M. FISHER 


Cincinnati Hears 
New Chavez Work 


CINCINNATI.—The American pre- 
miere of Carlos Chavez’s Toccata Para 
Instrumentos de Percusion and the 
first performance of Eric DeLamar- 
ter’s Second Organ Concerto, in its 
revised version, added special interest 
to the Cincinnati Symphony’s last pair 
of concerts of the season, on April 22 
and 23. Thor Johnson conducted the 
exciting Chavez score with vitality, 
and the principal percussion players, 
Fred Noak and George J. Carey, per- 
formed with fine artistry. Parvin 
Titus was soloist in the organ con- 
certo, which proved less attractive 
than DeLamarter’s Cluny, given its 
premiere earlier this season. The pro- 
gram also included a highly capable 
performance of Strauss’ Also Sprach 
Zarathustra. 

The previous week’s concerts were 
notable for Mr. Johnson’s moving pre- 
sentation of Schdnberg’s Verklarte 
Nacht, played between Beethoven’s 
First Symphony and Brahms’ First 
Symphony. 

On Easter Sunday the Cincinnati 
Symphony gave a special concert a 
der the direction of José Iturbi, who 
doubled as soloist in Liszt’s First 
Piano Concerto. 

Benjamin Britten’s Albert Herring 
was staged by the Music-Drama Guild 
on April 21 in St. Bernard Audito- 
rium. The production was generally 
successful even though the work 
proved on occasion somewhat beyond 
the company. Hubert Kockritz con- 
ducted, and Robert Menge designed 
the delightful settings. 

Verdi’s Aida was given an enjoy- 
able production on March 30 in Wal- 
nut Hills Auditorium by the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory opera department, 
directed by Bianca Saroya and Dimitri 
Onofrei. The ballet was under the 
direction of Marian La Cour. 

In the final concert of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber Music Series the Pascal 
String Quartet played Milhaud’s 
Fourth Quartet and quartets by Ravel 
and Ibert. Margaret Roberts, so- 
prano, proved an attractive soloist in 
the final concert of the Orpheus Club’s 
57th season. The Cincinnati Chapter 
of Zonta International presented Joyce 
Renee, violinist, assisted at the piano 
by Leon Pommers. 

—Mary LEIGHTON 


De Koos Lists Artists 
To Appear in Holland 


Tue Hacue.—Mischa Elman, Ric- 
ardo Odnoposoff, Anne Brown, and 
Jascha Veissi will appear in concert in 
Holland this year under the auspices of 
Concertdirectie Dr. de Koos, of this 
city. Similar appearances by Yehudi 
Menuhin, Lawrence Winters, and 
Dorothy Maynor have already been 
announced. Through the same agency 
Leonard Bernstein and Antal Dorati 
will conduct in the Holland Festival 
and the Scheveningen summer concert 
season. 
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Davidson Signs bie to of 
Tourel for 1951-52 


Jennie Tourel will appear exe 
sively under the management N 
James A. Davidson Management, Ing 
beginning with the 1951-52 seasg i 
During the 1950-51 season, now bog 
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year, in her fourth post-war Europe nN 


tour, the mezzo-soprano is schedule 
to make twelve orchestra and fmm KUR 
recital appearances in _ Israel. 

Paris she will give a recital and sing 
with the Orchestre National; in Loy 
don she will give a recital in Cove 
Garden and sing with the Lond 
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National Music League 
Re-elects Four Officers 


At its twelfth annual meeting, ¢ 
May 16, the National Music Leagu 
re- -elected the following ofticers: Rob 
ert E. Simon, Jr., president; Lec 
Barzin, vice-president; Victor \X 
Leventritt, secretary; and Lionel 
Perera, Jr., treasurer. The executive 
staff, which remains unchanged, is 
cludes Anna C. Molyneaux, managing 
director; Alfred A. Rossin, book 
director; and Eugenie B. Cherkassky 
promotion director. 
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open Events 
Offered at Ojai 
n Music Festival 


Ojai, CALIF.—Musicians and music 
pvers from the state of California 
onverged on this peaceful and hos- 
stable mountain valley town to hear 
fourth Ojai Festival, held be- 
ven May 26 and 30. Thor Johnson 
permanent musical director of the 
estival, which has offered programs 
{ greater diversity and interest from 
ear to year. 

The opening program, on May 26, 
vas to have presented Delia Rein- 
ardt, soprano, accompanied by Bruno 
Valter, and Joanna and Nikolai Grau- 
an, piano and cello duo. Illness pre- 
ented Miss Reinhardt from appear- 
g, but Mr. and Mrs, Graudan were 
ble to offer a full evening’s program 
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to save the occasion, and their dis- 
play of distinguished musicianship 
won an ovation from a grateful au- 
dience. Their program _ included 
Beethoven’s Variations on a Theme 
from Handel’s Judas Maccabaeus, and 
his Sonata in G minor, Op. 5; Men- 
delssohn’s Sonata in D major, Op. 
58; and Debussy’s Cello Sonata. 

The morning concert on May 27 en- 
listed the services of the American 
Art Quartet, of Los Angeles, which 
played Mozart’s G major Quartet and 
Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 131. James 
Schwabacher, tenor, and William 
Crosten, pianist, joined the quartet in 
a tasteful and poetic interpretation of 
Vaughan Williams’ On Wenlock 
Edge. In the evening a play was pre- 
sented for the first time as part of 
the festival when Eighteen Actors, 
Inc., staged Ibsen’s A Doll’s House. 

The first perfor mance of Marcelle 
de Manziarly’s Music for Orchestra, 
commissioned by the festival man- 
agement, was given by the Ojai Fes- 
tival Chamber Orchestra, conducted 
by Thor Johnson, in its program on 
May 28. The work is fluently writ- 
ten in a modern idiom slightly influ- 
enced by Stravinsky. The first move- 
ment, Prelude, has great contrapuntal 
activity and sharp harmonic clashes, 
but ends quietly with a passage for 
two solo flutes. The second move- 
ment, Nocturne, has poetic and indi- 
vidual qualities, but the finale, marked 
Scherzo, exhausts an effective idea 
before the movement is over. 

Vaughan Williams’ Flos Campi was 
also presented in this program, with 
the Stanford University Chorus sing- 
ing the wordless syllables. The beau- 
tiful tone of Jascha Veissi’s viola 
was heard in the instrumental solo 
arabesques woven through the choral 
and orchestral fabric, and Donald Mc- 
Dougall read the excerpts from the 
Song of Songs. The work seems 
rather amorphous, its content slightly 
sugar coated, and unable to make a 
unified effect. The performance was 
excellent. Vigorous presentations of 
3ach’s Third Brandenburg Concerto 
and Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony 
completed the program. 

Alfred Frankenstein gave a lecture 
on Contrasts in Modern Music, on 
the morning of May 29, and in the 
evening Mr. Johnson conducted an 
orchestral program, with Frank Guar- 
rera, baritone, and Wanda Kraskoff, 
pianist, as soloists. Miss Kraskoff 
played Homer Keller’s Piano Con- 
certo, written for and performed at 
last year’s festival. The final pro- 
gram, on May 30, also conducted by 
Mr. Johnson, offered the first perfor- 
mance of David Diamond’s orchestral 
transcription of Satie’s Messe des 
Pauvres; Gerald Finzi’s Farewell to 
Arms; Hindemith’s Concerto for 
Woodwinds, Harps, and Orchestra; 
and Fauré’s Requiem, which was sung 


After his concert 
for the Civic Music 
Association of 
Eugene, Ore., 
Thomas L. Thomas, 
baritone (left), is 
greeted by the 
president of the as- 
sociation, T. M. 
Alexander. The ac- 
companist is Jacob 
Hanneman 


by the Stanford chorus, with Brunetta 
Mazzolini, soprano; James Schwa- 
bacher, tenor; and Lee Wintner, bari- 
tone, as soloists. 

—ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Louisville Hears 
Hindemith Premiere 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky.—Paul Hindemith’s 
Sinfonietta in E, commissioned by the 
Louisville Philharmonic Society, was 
given its first performance by the 
Louisville Orchestra, on March 1, 
under the direction of the composer 
The work possesses a rollicking humor 
and rich texture and provides colorful 
contrasts in its handling of the differ- 
ent orchestral choirs. The opening 
movement, marked Schnell, is poly- 
phonic in the manner of a concerto 
grosso. The second movement is 
divided into two sections, the first 
reminiscent of the slow movement of 
Mathis der Maler, and the second a 
scherzo-like fugato for woodwinds 
and brasses. The third movement, In- 
termezzo Ostinato, passes its vital 
theme from voice to voice of the or- 
chestra with great rapidity. The final 
movement, Recitative and Rondo, 
abounds in a vivacity and lively humor 
that suggest the playing of children. 
The music’s high spirits brought 
chuckles from an audience that gave 
the composer an enthusiastic reception 
at the conclusion of the work. 

The same program presented Louise 
Kain as harpsichord soloist in an_ex- 
cellent performance of Bach’s Con- 
certo in F minor, although the or- 
chestra’s rhythms in the final move- 
ment were a little unsteady. Robert 
Whitney conducted, and the program 
also included the Overture to Mozart's 
The Impresario and Brahms’ Second 
Symphony. 


H. W. HaAvuscHILp 


League of Composers 
Elects New Officers 


At its annual meeting the League 
of Composers elected Mrs. Nicolai 
3erezowsky chairman of the board 
of directors. She succeeds Aaron 
Copland, who resigned as chairman 
but continues as a member of the 
board. Nicolas Nabokoff was elected 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Arthur M. Reis 
chairman of the publishers’ project, 
and Irving Gittell treasurer. The 
members of the program committee 
now include Nicolai Berezowsky, 
William Bergsma, Elliott Carter, 
Leon Kirchner, and Robert Ward 
Leon Kirchner was awarded the com- 
mission for an orchestral work of- 
fered by Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II through the league 
A commission for a cello work, given 
by Lado, Inc., was awarded to Lou 
Harrison. 
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Bouquets, and.... 


Radio Poll 


(Continued from page 5) 


of ABC, and another segment, not 
quite half, as evidenced by the re- 
sults in this category (see page 3), 
championing James Fassett of CBS. 
Both were praised or excoriated by 
name, time after time. To list the 
names of their partisans would re- 
quire far too much space. “Silly,” 
“sparkling,” “palatable,” “boring,” 
“horrible,” and “condescending” were 
some of the epithets flung at their 
heads. 

Other bouquets come from the 
East, Middle West, South, and West. 
“By and large, a high standard,” 
writes Helen A. F. Penniman, of the 
Baltimore News-Post. Anne Nor- 
man, of the Hartford Times, likes 
“the sincerity of all concerned with 
the production of all musical broad- 


casts. Knowing they appeal to a 
select, but limited, audience, they 
nevertheless bring to the radio the 
results of ttreless effort and expert 


craftsmanship.” “Gives more people 
a chance to hear good music,” writes 
Marion Burdine, of the Miami Daily 
| In agreement is Thomas H. 
Hamilton, of the Daily Review-Atlas, 
Monmouth, Ill. “I think the broad- 
casters are steadily doing a_ better 
job, largely because they are begin- 
ning to recognize that there is a sub- 
stantial audience for music of the 
sort that is most unfittingly dubbed 
‘serious,’ says Herbert P. Kenney, 


ews. 


Jr., of the Indianapolis News. “It 
is just good music,” he continues, 
“and everyone wants to hear good 


music if only the opportunity is given 


him.” Charles D. Perlee, of the 
Pasadena Star-News, confesses that 
“[ am in an agreeable mood, per- 
haps, but I think that each net- 


work deserves a bouquet for maintain- 
ing musical programs inasmuch as 
they rarely pay for themselves.” And 
Warner Twyford, of the Virginian- 
Pilot, Norfolk, Va., the dis- 
cussion thus: “I see an increasing 
spirit of adventure—not much—but 
some, in the broadcasters’ attitude to- 
ward new or contemporary music. 
They have a long way to go, but we 
are hearing a little more of the mu- 
sic of today on the radio.” 
Brickbats may be classified in sev- 
eral groups: those designed for an- 
nouncers, for commercials, for lack 
of variety and taste, for the bunch- 
ing of too many programs at one in- 
accessible time, for indiscriminate 
cutting of music, and even for studio 
applause. Sampling at random, we 
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come up with an opinion from John 
Rosenfield, of the Dallas Morning 
News. “The Telephone Hour and 
Voice of Firestone engage the finest 
talent and make little use of it. They 
pursue the chimera of ‘popular taste,’ 
which doesn’t exist . . . The use of 
the arts of Traubel, Kirsten, Peerce, 
Heifetz, et al in musical trivia is 
old-fashioned——well behind the taste 
of the public as radio has helped to 
educate it.” 

Paul Chandler Hume, of the Post, 
Washington, D. C., in addition to 
disliking “the Milton Cross scripts 
and tone,” inveighs against the 
changes in the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony programs from 
the Thursday-Friday series to the 
“watered down Sunday fare,” and 
against “the repetition of the same 
works, and failure to balance nine- 
teenth-century music with any 
eighteenth or twentieth.” 

One of the most serious complaints, 
heard from many sections of the 
country, is that the broadcasts that 
are universally considered first class 
are not taken by local stations in their 
several vicinities, or they are relayed 
at different hours. For example, Clay 
Bailey, of the Dallas Daily Times 
Herald, is “particularly annoyed be- 
cause Toscanini’s broadcasts do not 
come through direct to Dallas at the 
hour of performance.” Many write 
sadly that they do not even receive 
the best programs. 

“Radio still loses much of an or- 
chestra’s individuality,” says Thomas 
B. Sherman, of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, voicing a grievance that is 
not often heard nowadays, when tech- 
nical improvements are taken so much 
for granted. “Technical perfection,” 
is the bane of Ethel Beckwith, of the 
Bridgeport Herald, who thinks it 
makes music “canned in effect.” 

The matter of taste is a more seri- 
ous one, perhaps. Alex Murphree, of 
the Denver Post, fumes at “the over- 
orchestrated claptrap of most music 
within the range between ‘classical 
and popular’; the semi-classical musi- 
cal-comedy mish-mash on most of the 
concert programs.” Winstead Smith, 
of the Independent, Richmond, Calif., 
mourns at hearing parts only of sym- 


phonies, or, worse, “abridged ver- 
sions.” Phil Barney, of the Tampa 
Morning Tribune, dislikes serious 


broadcasts “wasting time with occa- 
sional inferior selections of the more 
‘popular’ type, or ‘modern’ music.” 

“More than anything else,” writes 
Wesley First, of the Dispatch, Erie, 
Penna., deplore the unimaginative 
quality almost every one of the 
programs. Same music, week in, week 
out, year after year—sticking by the 
sure-fire favorites, with few willing 
to experiment.” 

This lack of variety, particularly in 
repertoire, is the complaint of Gilles 
Potvin, of Le Canada, Montreal. 
John G. Fay, of the Press Register, 
Mobile, Ala., also dislikes the “con- 
tinual repetition of certain stock num- 
bers from the almost endless supply 
of music available. The aspect is ap- 
palling,” he concludes. Herm Sittard, 
of the Post-Bulletin, Rochester, Minn., 
would like to hear “more program 
music of the past 75 years—less of the 
standard works.” 

Sidelights on programming and pro- 
cedures are revealed by William L. 
Doudna, of the Wisconsin State 
Journal, Madison, who thinks “script- 
writers can’t make up their minds 
whether their audience is juvenile or 
sophisticated adult”; Genevieve M. 
Trella, of the Press, Bristol, Conn., 
who believes that there is “neglect in 
telling the story of—or behind— 


a 
of 


works of music”; and M. B. Mac- 
Lead, of the Sentinel, Grafton, W. 


ABALET 


Va., who writes bitterly that a chief 
“peeve” is “calling ‘catwalling’ con- 
temporary music, and calling Harlem 
barbershop singing real Negro spir- 
ituals.” 

The almost universal protest against 
commercials that are too long, too 
intrusive, and too blatant was seldom 
relieved, except for one voter who 
thinks today’s commercials on musi- 
cal programs “tasteful.” Commenta- 
tors and announcers, too, came in for 
a further share of invective. Ray- 
mond Morin, of the Telegram, Wor- 
cester, Mass., dislikes “the type of 
interviewer who sounds as if the 
artist is present so that he can ask 
questions—with special reference to 
one ultra-supercilious time-waster on 
a major network—CBS.” “This chat- 
ter between stars and conductors and 
so many thank-yous is sometimes 
boring,” says Ethelyn Sexton, of the 
State Journal, Lansing, Mich. “Let 
’em come on and that’s that,” she sug- 
gests. Norman C. Houk, of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, is against “superflu- 
ous commentary, particularly when it 
involves ‘talking down’.” “Coy and 
sententious commentators—the gloat- 
ing voice plus total ignorance of what 
it’s talking about,” is the brickbat 
thrown by William A. Caldwell, of 
the Bergen Evening Record, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. The case against “talk” is 
closed by two comments: “Those 
damned commercials—enough to make 
this mildly anti-social reporter com- 
pleaely a-social,” fulminates§ Kyra 
Kuhar, of the News and Courier, 
Charleston. S.C.: while George Marek, 
of Good Housekeeping, cites for con- 
tempt “fulsome and flannel-mouthed 
announcements—‘Presented under the 
distinguished baton of . . .’, etc.” 

Two additional “evils” bother the 
balloters—recorded music and studio 
applause. “Ominous” is the word used 
by Henry Warner, Jr., of the Morn- 
ing Herald, Hagerstown, Md., for the 
too wide use of records on networks 
and his complaint is echoed by Fred 
Low, of the New Yorker Staatszei- 
tung. 

Antics in the audience are deplored 
by Mary Alice Cheney, of the Argus 
Press, Owosso, Mich.; David Brown, 
of the Delta Democrat-Times, Green- 
ville, Miss.; Mrs. E. E. Gore, of the 
Mail Tribune, Medford, Ore.: and 
Maxine Buren, of the Oregon States- 
man, Salem. C. H. Thompson, of 
the Kansas City Star, wants the audi- 
ence to stop coughing during broad- 
casts. Needless to sav, he shares that 
desire with the broadcasters. 

A final word. from Sam Strineel- 
low, of the News Messenger, Mar- 
shall, Tex., has to do with time itself. 
“The networks are badly in need of 
divorce from clocks,” he writes. 
“Music wasn’t written by the clock 
and should not be performed by the 
clock. Sports and public events broad- 
casts generally ignore the time ele- 
ment. Fine musical broadcasts deserve 
equal freedom.” 


NBC Symphony 
Ovens Summer Series 


The NBC Summer Symphony ser- 
ies, sponsored for the second year by 
United States Steel, opened on June 
11, with Fritz Reiner conducting the 
full complement of orchestra men, 
and Bidu Sayao as_ soloist. The 
time, changed from Saturday after- 
noons to Sunday evenings, is now 
8:30 p.m., EDT, and the program 
is an hour in length. Mr. Reiner con- 
ducted brilliantly an orchestra list 
which included Berlioz’s Roman Car- 


nival Overture; Three Hungarian 
Sketches by Bart6ék (Bear Dance, 
Slightly Dizzy, and Swineherd’s 
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Dance); Falla’s Three Dances ir 
The Three-Cornered Hat and 
Strauss’ Overture to Die Fledermans 


Miss Sayao was heard in ‘ill 
Lobos’ Bachianas Brazilieras No. ; 
in which her voice soared prettil 
over the cello accompaniment ; aid in 
the aria, Un bel di vedrem rom 
Puccini’s Madama Butterfly. 

Conductors and soloists for the te. 


mainder of the series will be as fol 
lows: Alfred Wallenstein, with Wil 
liam Kapell, June 18; Engen 
Ormandy, with Eugene Conley, Jun 
25; Milton Katims, with Risé Ste 
vens, July 2; Arthur Fiedler, wit 
Benny Goodman, July 9; Max Reiter 
with Lauritz Melchoir, Ju 16 
Pierre Monteux, with Dorothy May- 
nor, July 23; Erich Leinsdort, wit 
Zino Francescatti, July 30; Wilfred 
Pelletier, with Rose Bampton, \ug 
6; Sigmund Romberg, with | 
Novotna and Warren Galjour, 


13; Vladimir Golschmann, 
Helen Traubel, Aug. 20; Raf 
Kubelik, with Robert Merrill, 


27; Harold Levey, with soloist to} 
announced, Sept. 3. 


NBC to Televise 


Lewisohn Stadium Conceris 


The concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony from [Lew 
isohn Stadium will be televised for 
the first time in a series of Monday 
night telecasts on NBC-TV, begin 
ning June 26, from 9:30 to 19:30 4 
m., EDT. This is the first television 
appearance for the orchestra, as well 
as the initial use of the Stadium as 
a setting for television. Eleazar de 
Carvalho will conduct and Nathar 
Milstein will be soloist for the firs 
event. The series will be produced b 
William Garden, with Don Hillman 
as director. 


Browning Collection 
Includes Musical Works 


Waco, TEx \. J. Armstrong, pro§j 
fessor of English in Baylor Univers 
ity, has presented to the school 66) 
musical compositions inspired by the 
poetry of Robert and Elizabetl 
Browning. They are included in_ the 
collection of portraits, paintings, press 
clippings, manuscripts, and mementos 
of the Browning family that Mr 
Armstrong has gathered in more than 
thirty years of research. Of the 66) 
musical works, 493 were inspired by 
Robert Browning and 167 by Mrs. 
srowning. The collection also includes 
the manuscript of Robert Browning's 
unpublished Fantasia for Pianofcrte 
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Chicago Symphony 
Ends Milwaukee Series 


Mii wWAUKEE.—On April 3 the Chi- 
cago Symphony gave the tenth and 
fast concert in the 1949-50 series in 


the Pabst Theatre. Tauno Hanni- 
kainen conducted, and Robert Mc- 
Dowell was heard as soloist in 


Khachaturian’s Piano Concerto. Other 

est conductors who have appeared 
here with the orchestra in recent 
months were Fritz Reiner and Fritz 
Buscl:, and Erica Morini has appeared 
as soloist. The Chicago Symphony, 
under its new conductor, Rafael Kube- 
lik, wll again play ten concerts next 


season in the Pabst Theatre. 

The final three programs in the 
Civic Concert Association’s series 
were siven by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony which appeared here for the 
first ‘me under its new conductor 
Antal Dorati; Nathan Milstein; and 
Leonasd Warren. The Arion Musical 
Club | as presented recitals by William 
Kape! and Tossy Spivakovsky, and 
progr.ms have also been given by 
Viadi: ir Horowitz and Lotte Lehmann. 

Dai.ce events early in the year in- 
clude’. appearances by the Chicago 
Gran Opera Ballet, with Ruth Page 
and | entley Stone as directors and 
leadins dancers; the Ballet Russe de 
Mont. Carlo, which presented three 
progr:ms; Shankar and his Hindu 
Balle and Ballet Theatre, whose 
three days here coincided with its 
tenth anniversary. 

Op: ra has been represented by the 
San ‘arlo Opera Company, which 
offers: Aida and La Traviata; the 
Chars L. Wagner Opera Company, 
in C;.valleria Rusticana and Pagli- 


acci; and the Florentine Opera Com- 


pany, which presented two programs 
of opera excerpts. The last group, 
now its fifteenth year here, is con- 
ducte’' by John D. Anello. John T. 
Woln ut is the stage director. 

The Lawrence College Choir, con- 
ducte’ by Carl J. Waterman, sang in 
the I’abst Theatre. 

—ANNA R. Ropinson 
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English Opera Company 
Celebrates Anniversary 


GLascow.—The Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, which has been giving opera 
in English throughout the British 
Isles since 1875, celebrated its 75th 
anniversary on May 2, when it pre- 
sented Cherubini’s The Water Car- 
rier, at the Theatre Royal here. The 
work was in the repertoire of the 
company during its first season, al- 
though the present production uses 
a translation by Arthur Hammond, 
the company’s leading conductor. The 


fine performance was distinguished 
by the vocal art of Elisabeth Thiel- 
mann, Danish singer. 


—LEsLIE GREENLEES 








Summer Pop Concerts 
Open in New Orleans 


New Orteans.—The first of 
summer's series of Pop 
scheduled for Beauregard Square, 
was moved into the Municipal Audi- 
torium on account of rain. A capac- 
ity audience responded enthusiastically 
to the program, conducted by Izler 
Solomon. Virginia Haskins, soprano; 
Brooks McCormack, tenor; and Nor- 
man Treigle, baritone, were the solo- 
ists. A chorus trained by Madeleine 
Beckhard also participated. Leon 
Godchaux is president of the spon- 
soring organization, and Irwin Poché 
is general manager. Among the other 
soloists scheduled to appear are Mario 
Braggiotti, Ewen Poteet, Tito Guizar, 
Sujata and Asoka, and Ann Ayars. 

In recent months the Xavier Uni- 
versity chorus, directed by Norman 
Bell, presented Mozart's Requiem, and 
the Scorsone Ensemble, a new chorus, 
directed by Joseph M. Scorsone, made 
an_ auspicious debut. 

The NBC Symphony, conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini, appeared before an 
audience of 5,000 in its New Orleans 
concert. The conductor added Dixie 
as an encore to a program that de- 
lighted the listeners. The local man- 
ager of the concert was Gar Moore, 
a newcomer to the managerial field. 

Hugh M. Wilkinson has resigned 
as president of the New Orleans 
Opera House Association, a position 
he has held for the past four seasons. 


He has been succeeded by R. Kirby 
Longino. 


this 
concerts, 


Harry B. Loér 


Watergate Concerts 
To Honor Sesquicentennial 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The National 
Capital Sesquicentennial Commission 
and the National Symphony Orchestra 
Association have scheduled a series of 
orchestra concerts, to be presented 
three times weekly during the month 
of July, at the Watergate. The con- 
certs will form part of the celebration 
in honor of Washington’s 150th an- 
niversary as the nation’s capital. How- 
ard Mitchell, conductor of the Na- 
tional Symphony, is musical director 


of the series, and Paul Callaway will 
direct. the Sesquicentennial Chorus, 
organized for the series. The series 


will be divided into three groups. The 
first will offer three all-American 
programs; the second, six programs 
representing other nations; and the 
third, three programs largely Ameri- 
can in character. Emerson Mevers, 
is director of music for the Sesqui- 
centennial Commission. 


Bach Exhibit Opens 
At New York Library 


An exhibition commemorating the 
bicentennial of Bach’s death opened 
at the New York Public Library on 
May 9 and will continue through 
June 20. The most valuable item in 
the exhibition. is a complete manu- 
script of Bach’s cantata, In allen 
meinen Thaten, written in the com- 
poser’s own hand. 


Jacob’s Pillow 
To Open Ninth Season 
Mass.—The 


the Jacob’s Pillow 
will open on June 
Sept. 2. Under the direction of its 
founder, Ted Shawn, the festival will 
present 46 performances. Afternoon 
and evening performances will be 
given each Friday and Saturday. A 
special series of Wednesday night 
and Thursday matinee performances, 
between July 26 and Aug. 10, has 
been arranged for the convenience of 
those attending the Berkshire Fes- 
tival, Tanglewood. 

Herbert Ross, the choreographer of 
Caprichos, has organized a_ ballet 
company which will be in residence 
throughout the summer. Late in Au- 
gust this group will give the first 
performance of a new work by Mr 
Ross. Ballet will also be represented 
by Nana Gollner and Paul Petroff, 
who will appear in the opening pro- 
gram; David Tihmar’s group; Mia 
Slavenska and her Ballet Variante; 
Patricia Bowman; Anna_ Istomina; 
Leon Danielian; Lillian Moore, who 
will present works staged abroad but 
not previously in the United States; 


season of 
Dance Festival 
30 and close on 


LEE, ninth 


and Andy Bocchino, director of 
Dance Circle, who will present a 
group in his Micaéla, which gives 
the story of Carmen a happy end 
ing. 

Pola Nirenska, English exponent 


of contemporary dance, will make her 
American debut in the festival, and 
Jean Léon Destiné will bring a small 
company from Haiti for several ap- 
pearances. Among other dancers 
scheduled to perform are Mr. Shawn, 


who will present some solos and a 
revival of his Mountain Whippoor 
will; José Limon and his company ; 
Peter Hamilton; Felisa Conde; Jack 
Ferris; Emily Frankel and Mark 
Rvder; Iva Kitchell; Myra Kinch; 
Virginia Johnson, who will stage The 


Invisible Wife, on the final program ; 
Pearl Primus; Mara and Company, 
with Michiko and Josefina Garcia; 
and La Meri. 

The Jacob’s Pillow University of 
the Dance, which runs concurrently 
with the festival, will open its eigh- 
teenth season on July 3 


Two Sing Weeks 

Planned by Trapp Family 
StowkE, Vt.—The Trapp Family 

Singers will conduct two Sing Weeks 


here this summer, from July 10 to 17 
and from July 18 to 25. This marks 
the seventh consecutive vear that 
these sessions have been held. As in 
previous summers, Father Franz 
Wasner will direct two hours of 
group singing each morning and an 
hour each afternoon. He will also lec- 
ture each day on musical history. 
Mrs. Maria Augusta Trapp will con 
duct evening classes in European and 
American folk dances, while her 
daughter Maria will give group and 
individual instruction in playing the 


recorder. All activities will take place 
outdoors, when the weather permits 
Approximately 150 persons can_ be 
accommodated during each Sing 


Week. 


Duluth Symphony 
Names Herz as Conductor 


DututH, MINN. Herman Herz 
has been engaged as conductor of the 
Duluth Symphony. He succeeds Joseph 
Wagner, conductor for the past three 
years, and he becomes the fourth con- 
ductor of the orchestra in the past 
seventeen years. Mr. Herz was born 
in 1909 in Munich, where he studied 
at the state academy of music and 
eventually became assistant conductor 
of the state opera. He has also con- 
ducted in St. Gallen, Switzerland, and 
in Johannesburg, South Africa. He 
moved to the United States in 1947, 
In this country he has conducted opera 
for television and recordings. 
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"A beautiful clear soprano.” 
Oslo Morganblatt | 


EUGENE CONLEY 


"One of the greatest tenors 
we have ever heard.” 
intciadmnannen wate Association) 


— | 


PIERRE FOURNIER 


"| do not know his superior 
among living cellists." 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune | 








SAMSON FRANCOIS 


“Fantastic virtuoso pianist.” 





JOSEPH FUCHS 


"Perfect violin playing.” | 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


CECILIA HANSEN 


"Rare stylistic distinction, | 
poised mastery of the violin.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


"World's greatest dramatic | 


Sir Thomas Beecham 


GUIOMAR NOVAES | 
"Greatest living woman 
Denver Post, 1949 | 


AUBREY PANKEY 


Baritone | 

"A master of song.” | 
EUNICEPODIS' | 
"She is a player whose concep-| 
tions have omens breadth! 
of style; conceptions which need | 
not fear comparison with those | 


of some of our finest male! 
pianists.’ N. Y. Herald Tribune} 


~ FRANK SHERIDAN 


"Technical brilliance and musi- 
cianship that has few equals 
today.” 


Virgil Thomson, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


YI-KWEI SZE 
Sensational Chinese Bass-Baritone | 
"A highly accomplished, geek 
artist." N. Y. Herald Tribune, 1949 
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Hutchings on Mozart Concertos 
Published in Second Edition 


A CoMPANION TO Mozart’s PIANO 
Concertos. By Arthur Hutchings. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1950. 

It is good news that the Oxford 
University Press has just issued a 
second edition of Arthur Hutchings’ A 
Companion to Mozart’s Piano Con- 
certos. The volume has become un- 
obtainable of late, which was vastly 
regrettable, for the book, in slightly 
over 200 pages, furnishes a most 
penetrating analysis of a musicological 
and technical nature of those master- 
pieces that, by and large, rank with 
the greatest manifestations of Moz- 
art’s genius. That Professor Hutch- 
ings’ book is in many ways indebted 
to C. M. Girdlestone’s work on the 
Mozart piano concertos merely adds to 
its value. The new edition differs 
from the earlier one by the addition 
of an index, and also lists Mozart’s 
own cadenzas. Furthermore, a few 
regrettable misprints have been cor- 
rected. In a note preceding the second 
edition the author says that he “still 
shrinks from satisfying those friends 
and critics who have asked him to 
write about the correct treatment of 
ornaments and embroideries in Moz- 
art’s solo parts, especially in slow 
movements.” It is a debatable sub- 
ject, and Mr. Hutchings must be com- 
mended for not treating it in any 
rash, superficial fashion. 





—H. F. P. 


Jacob's Haydn Biography 
Published in Translation 


JosepH Haypn: His Art, Times and 
Glory. By H. E. Jacob. Translated 
by Richard and Clara Winston. 
New York: Rinehart and Company. 
1950. 

This is a long, rambling, poorly or- 
ganized book. The translation by 
Richard and Clara Winston from Mr. 
Jacob’s German is smooth and read- 
able, the facts of Haydn’s extraordi- 
narily fortunate life are spread out 
at great length, with details laid on 
thick. Actually, nothing is missing; 
the various masterpieces are dis- 


issed, even the less famous operatic 
wks written 


for the festivities at 


innumerable 
musical illustrations—and yet the vol- 
ume, when all is said, remains unsatts- 


Eszterhaza; there are 


fying. Repeatedly one is moved to 
question the author’s soundness of un- 
derstanding and true critical discern- 
ment. A suspicion of amateurishness 
pervades the biography, for all the fac- 
tual information spread out before the 
reader. It is interesting, for instance, 
to compare this treatment of Haydn 
and his creations with the incompar- 
ably more scholarly biography by Karl 
Geiringer, who in nearly forty pages 
less furnishes something vastly more 
authoritative. 

Every now and then one runs across 
pages in the Jacob biography which, 
like the following, shake one’s con- 
fidence in its author’s discernment: 
“The kindly patronage of such a man 
(Prince Eszterhazy), in whose livery 
a genius like Haydn found it pleasant 
to live and work, was beyond the com- 
prehension of Wagner, who was 
linked in a highly questionable friend- 
ship to an insane patron, King Louis 
II of Bavaria.” In the first place, Mr. 
Jacob ought by this time to know 
that there was nothing “questionable” 
in the friendship of Ludwig and 
Wagner; in the second, that Ludwig, 
if eccentric, was never “insane.” Be- 
fore writing such twaddle the author 
might profitably have spent a few 
days studying the Wagner biography 
of Ernest Newman, which is here- 
with recommended to him. 

—H. F. P. 


Documentary Life of Weber 

Compiled by Hans Diinnebeil 

CarLt Maria von Weper. Ein Brevi- 
er. Compiled by Hans Dinnebeil. 

Berlin: Afas- Musikverlag Hans 

Diinnebeil. 1949. 

Excellent biographies of Carl Maria 
von Weber are far from scarce, yet 
this most admirably compact Weber- 
Brevier, compiled by Hans Diinnebeil 
and issued not long ago in Berlin, 
could become an indispensable addi- 
tion to the library of every student 
of the creator of Der Freischiitz, 
Euryanthe, and Oberon. This brevi- 
ary is, in effect, a documentary life 
of the great romantic master and, in 
its way, as admirable as the Bach- 
reader and the Schubert-reader pub- 
lished in this country and in England. 
The quantity of data on Weber and 
his works is, in reality, staggering, 
when one considers the small format 
of the book. Its 323 pages are packed 
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with information of every imaginable 
sort. Here follows a _ record of 
the book’s contents: Weber’s an- 
cestors; Weber in pictures; a chrono- 
logical record of Weber’s life and 
activities; a list of Weber’s works; 
Weber as revealed in his letters and 
diaries; Weber’s writings; Weber’s 
judgment of his own compositions and 
of other composers and their works; 
‘Weber’s works as seen by the leading 
personalities and in the criticism of 
his era; Weber as judged by foreign 
countries; curiosa; facsimiles; pic- 
torial records, including caricatures 
of the composer and his greatest con- 
temporaries; reproductions of a 
French and of an English letter by 
Weber. 

Even this summary gives only a 
partial idea of the richness of this 
breviary. It is heart-warming to per- 
use the tributes paid to this master 
in the span of nearly a century and 
a half by some of the greatest 
masters of all nations—men like Wag- 
ner, Berlioz, Liszt and Debussy—as 
well as some of the most audacious 
modernists of today. The book must 
have taken an extraordinary amount 
of laborious research. One can only 
hope that some enterprising publisher 
will as soon as possible bring it out 
in an English translation. It should 
then take its place next to similar 
documentary lives of Bach, Schubert, 
and other great masters. 

—H. F. P. 


Rachmaninoff Volume 
By Victor |. Seroff 


RACHMANINOFF: A Biography. By 
Victor I. Seroff. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. 1950. 


Although this volume claims to 
“penetrate the mystery of Rachmani- 
noff for the first time” the reader 
learns very little about the late com- 
poser that greatly matters. He was 
a dour, moody figure (at least such 
was the aspect he presented to the 
world). Some of his music continues 
to stand up well, although some of it 
is definitely dated. Mr. Seroff’s vol- 
ume tells us nothing fundamentally 
new or unsuspected. It is a good, 
readable biography, illustrated with a 
number of interesting pictures of the 
composer and his family, friends, col- 
leagues. Virgil Thomson has _ con- 
tributed a foreword, the book contains 
an impressive bibliography, and the 
list of Rachmaninoff’s compositions is 
useful. Those who love the Russian 
master’s music have reason to wel- 
come the Seroff book, even if it may 
not say the last word on Rachmani- 
noff and the relatively uneventful and, 
presumably, contented life he led in 


America. 
—H. F. P. 


An Exhaustive Listing 
Of Early Domestic Records 


Moses, JULIAN Morton: Collectors’ 
Guide to American Recordings, 
1895-1925. Foreword by Giuseppe de 
Luca. New York: American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange. 1949, 


A very nearly exhaustive catalogue 
of American record releases up to 
1925, with serial numbers and other 
pertinent information. To expect per- 
fection in such a list would be to 
demand the superhuman, and a quick 
sampling revealed the absence of cer- 
tain records I myself possess, by 
Edith Mason, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
and Eleonora de Cisneros; but the 
book is none the less amazingly nearly 
complete, and an indispensable posses- 
sion for all fanciers of old records. 


Farga Violin Book 
Issued in Translation 


VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTs. By Franz 
Farga. Translated by Egon Larsen. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1950. 


This is a praiseworthy translation 
by Egon Larsen of a distinctly useful 
and finely illustrated work on violins 
and violinists by Franz Farga, whose 





volume was written in German, Th 
first half of the book is devoted y 
the history of the instrument and jy 
development, the second to the gre 
masters of violin playing. The valy 
of the Farga work is enhanced by; 
chapter on English violin makers, } 
E. W. Lavender, editor of The Straj 
H. F, p 


Other Books 


Desicn 1n Music. By Gerald Abr. 
ham. 55 pages. London and Ne, 


York: Oxford University Pres 
1949. An urbane and friendly x. 
tempt to carry the  uninitiate 
listener across the threshold 


musical form and design, in a map. 
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By Max DE SCHAUENSEE 


Philadelphia 


HE waning a season found 
T the new Philadelphia Civic 

Opera Company presenting Car- 
men, at the Academy of Music on 
March 22. The performance was no- 
table for the Carmen of Cloe Elmo, 
who sang the role for the first time 
in the United States. She was not a 
pretty Carmen, but gave an intensely 


© vital, dynamic impersonation, with a 
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sense Of humor that always stirred 
near the surface. Her sirfging was 
projected with almost insolent impact, 
and the later scenes of the drama 
were excellently achieved. Ramon 
Vinay, as Don José, contributed an 
unforgettable final scene, and Martial 
Singher was an elegant Escamillo in 
the best French tradition. The cast in- 
cluded a debutant Micaéla, June 
Natelson, whose vocalism showed 
promise. Fausto Cleva conducted well. 
On March 15, the Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company gave the only 
performance of Aida in the Academy 
of Music this season. In the title 
role, Herva Nelli sang the Nile scene 
with effortless limpidity, including a 
good C in O patria mia. Hers was 
the triumph of the evening, shared to 
some extent by the savage Amonasro 
B of Cesare Bardelli. Vittorio de Santis 
sang with little finesse, but displayed 


© trumpet-like high tones as Radames, 
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The American Opera Company 


S ended its season of three operas with 


}a commendable performance of Ma- 


| dame Butterfly, in English, under the 
© direction of Vernon Hammond, whose 
) tempi were on the leisurely side. Mina 


Cravi won success with her lovely 
singing and intelligent acting as Cio- 
Cio-San, and was ably companioned 


® by the Pinkerton of Lloyd Leech, who 
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}a pretty and 
| Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted. 


S used his fresh and sturdy voice with 
| ardor and impetuosity. Holger Soren- 
} son was a convincing Sharpless, and 


Edith Evans an unusually affecting 
Suzuki. Jan Gbur, as the Bonze, and 


» Milton Sandler, as Goro, were others 


who took part. 
The Philadelphia La Scala com- 


} pany also offered Madama Butterfly, 
) this time in the original language. 
) Dalisday Aldaba, Philippine soprano, 


was more impressive dramatically 
than vocally, while the reverse was 
true of Walter Fredericks as Pinker- 


} ton. Angelo Pilotto was a cumber- 


some Sharpless, and Lillian Marchetto 
sympathetic Suzuki. 


The same company followed this 
performance with one of Faust, on 
April 20. Mr. Bamboschek again con- 
ducted, and the production included 


-_™ Waldon 
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Opera Performances Dominate 


Philadelphia Spring Calendar 


lifeless impersonations of Faust and 
Marguerite by Giuseppe di Stefano 
and Lucia Evangelista. Mr. Di Stef- 
ano, however, achieved a very beau- 
tiful decrescendo of the high C in 
Salut, demeure. Robert Weede was a 
vital and solid-voiced Valentin, and 
Victor Tatozzi a heavy, static Meph- 
istopheles. Rose Delmar and Cath- 
erine Taylor appeared as Marthe and 
Siébel. The Thomas Cannon ballet 
danced in the Walpurgis Night scene, 
restored by Mr. Bamboschek, but the 
episode seemed to have little to do 
with the rest of the opera. 


The Philadelphia La Scala company 
ended its season on May 9 with a per- 
formance of Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Graciela Rivera, a charming Puerto 
Rican soprano, made her local debut 
in the title role, and made a fine im- 
pression with her instrumental and 
stylistically tasteful singing as well as 
with her appealing stage presence. 
She sang the mad scene very artis- 
tically, despite high notes that were 
inclined to be stiff. Antonio Madasi, 
as Edgardo, sang better than he acted, 
and Mr. Bardelli was a resonant and 
pictorially effective Enrico Ashton. 
Mr. Tatozzi was more successful as 
Raimondo than he had been as Meph- 
istopheles, and John Rossi was a good 
Arturo. This was the last perform- 
ance conducted by Mr. Bamboschek 
with this company, who is to join the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
next season. 

Recitals during this period included 
one of the few such appearances in 
America by Ljuba Welitch. Glamor- 
ously attired, the Metropolitan so- 
prano impressed her hearers by the 
remarkable quality of her voice and 
the ease of her vocalization. It was 
not in the arias from Aida and Don 
Giovanni, however, that she had her 
greatest success, but in a group of 
Russian songs by Moussorgsky and 
Dargomisky. In these songs, sung in 
Russian, the soprano exhibited a fine 
sense of vocal line, a good projection 
of mood, melting pianissimos, and 
generally cloudless vocalism. Paul 
Ulanowsky was her knowing accom- 
panist. 

On April 13, Frank Guarrera, bari- 
tone, and Brenda Lewis, soprano, gave 
a joint recital at the Academy of 
Music. Miss Lewis opened intrepidly 
with the final scene from Strauss’ 
Salome, in a performance that was 
more notable for intelligence and en- 
thusiasm than for vocal substance. 
Mr. Guarrera delivered arias from 
Falstaff and Rigoletto with dramatic 
effect, but often forced his naturally 
beautiful voice regrettably. Miss 
Lewis offered three songs by Marc 
Blitzstein, with the composer at the 
piano. With Mr. Guarrera she sang 
the second-act duet from La Traviata. 
Martin Rich was at the piano. 

Viadimir Horowitz drew an over- 
flow house to the Academy of Music 
on April 27. He was in whirlwind 
form, and played a Chopin-Liszt pro- 
gram with a blend of mellowing ar- 
tistic perception and technical display. 
The recital came to a close with a 
staggering performance of The Stars 
and Stripes Forever, in the pianist’s 
own terrifying arrangement. 

The Bach Festival Society, con- 
ducted by Sherwood Kains, gave a 
chorally adequate but orchestrally un- 
der-rehearsed account of Bach’s Saint 
Matthew Passion, on April 4 in the 


Academy of Music. The soloists 
were June Goodman, soprano; Belva 
Kibler, contralto; Joseph Victor 


Laderoute, tenor; and James Pease 
and Jan Gbur, basses. 

On May 10, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, sponsored by the city, initiated 
a series of four free concerts on suc- 
cessive evenings in Convention Hall. 
Eugene Ormandy conducted all of the 
concerts, before audiences whose total 


was estimated at 60,000. Staples of 
the repertoire and light classics made 
up the programs, and the soloists who 
appeared in three of them were Chris- 
topher Lynch, Carroll Glenn and Eu- 
gene List, and Gladys Swarthout. Or- 
ville Bullitt, president of the orches- 
tra, expressed hope that the series 
might become a regular feature of 
the musical life of Philadelphia. 

On May 15, the Dra Mu Opera 
Company — Philadelphia’s all - Negro 
operatic group — put on an excellently 
sung performance of II Trovatore at 
Town Hall. Henri Elkan conducted 
a well-paced reading of the venerable 
score, and the singers performed with 
sincerity. Lois Raye, a young con- 
tralto who has never been on the 
stage before, was a very effective 
Azucena, and showed a voice that 
bears watching. Joseph Lipscomb, 
New York tenor, did well by Manrico, 
revealing a distinct gift for the stage. 
Barbara Webb, Calvin Barlow and 
William A. Smith, as Leonora, Di 
Luna, and Ferrando, were also sing- 
ers to be reckoned with. 

On May 18, Robert Merrill, bari- 
tone, appeared at Town Hall in a 
benefit recital for the Christian Street 
YMCA. Mr. Merrill programmed 
arias from La Traviata and The Bar- 
ber of Seville, and also the Serenade 
from Don Giovanni, for which he 
lacked the required elegance. He was 
at his best in a group of English and 
American “character” ballads, though 
an end-of-season strain was felt 
throughout the concert in his obvions 
economy and caution in the use of his 
topmost notes. 

Arturo Toscanini’s concert with the 
NBC Symphony—the final one of his 
tour—found a sold-out and wildly 
cheering house at the Academy of 
Music on the night of May 27. The 
83-year-old conductor was greeted by 
a standing audience, which finally set- 
tled down to listen to his playing of 
Brahms’ First Symphony, Debussy’s 
La Mer, and Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony. Mr. Toscanini began the 
evening characteristically with the 
Overture to Rossini’s La Scala di 
Seta, and concluded with two en- 
cores—the Overture to Kabalevsky’s 
Colas Breugnon, and Sousa’s The 
Stars and Stripes Forever, which 
brought down the house. The orches- 
tra sounded a little on the thin and 
glassy side, particularly in the string 
section, when compared to the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, but Mr. Tosca- 
nini’s distinction and quest for styl- 
istic perfection were in evidence 
throughout a momentous evening. 

Doris Mayes, young mezzo-soprano, 
winner of the Inquirer's city-wide 
Voice of To-morrow contest, gave a 
most promising recital in Ethical So- 
ciety Auditorium on May 29. Miss 
Mayes has a voice that may well be- 
come really important. There is splen- 
did resonance in her tones, and her 
range, up to high C, is exceptional. 
Interpretively, the singer still has a 
way to travel, as the program of 
French songs, German lieder, and 
English tidbits demonstrated. Arias 
from Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas and 
Gluck’s Orfeo were effective vehicles 
for this splendid voice. 

A double bill of Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue and Kurt Weill’s Down in 
the Valley was presented by the 
Academy of Vocal Arts in anal fresco 
setting of much rural charm at Far- 
away Farm, Haverford, Penna. 
Effectively staged with exquisite 
lighting, and excellently directed by 
Rosa Landver, the two short operas 
scored a decided success. Perform- 
ances of the Debussy opera (or 
rather cantata) are rare in Philadel- 
phia and its environs. Louise Turner 
sang the part of Lia with easy vo- 
calism and limpid tone, and Howell 
Julick as Avaél and Roy Wilde as 
Simeon completed the small cast. 
Down in the Valley again seemed a 
cliché-ridden, self-consciously con- 
trived little piece, with its interpolated 
folk-tunes and its colloquial dialogue. 
But it evidently has audience appeal, 


and it is well suited for modest pro- 
duction by small groups. Emalee 
Earon, Eugene King, Roy Wilde, and 
Robert Rein were the principal 
singers. 


Philadelphia Company 
Schedules Ten Operas 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Civic Grand Opera Company will 
give ten performances in its 1950-51 
season, which will open on Oct. 11, 
with Verdi’s Aida. The other pro- 
ductions will be La Traviata, II 
Trovatore, Otello, Carmen, Samson 
et Dalila, Thais, L’Amico Fritz, 
Norma, and Madama Butterfly. Two 
Donizetti operas, L’Elisir d’ Amore 
and Don Pasquale, are under con- 
sideration if the season is extended. 
All performances will be prepared 
and conducted by Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, the newly appointed artistic 
director and conductor of the com- 
pany. Herva Nelli, who will sing 
the title role in Aida, has also been 
engaged for other operas. Anthony 
Terracciano is general manager of 
the company. Besides its series in 
Philadelphia, the company will give 
performances in Washington, Balti- 
more, and other cities. 


Soviet Newspaper 
Chastizes Shostakovich 


Moscow.—In a report of a meeting 
of the board of the Soviet Compos- 


ers Union, Pravda, the Communist 
newspaper, criticized Dimitri Shos- 
takovich for not working hard 


enough to finish his new opera Oc- 
tober. Pravda also complained of 
the board’s “complacency” and of its 
failure to say much “about the urgent 
problems of the art of opera.” Two 
vears ago, Shostakovich was criti- 
cized by the Cong ress of Soviet Com- 
posers for writing “decadent, bour- 
geois music,” a fault he confessed 
publicly and promised to correct. 
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Church Music 


(Continued from page 15) 

ory, and with tremendous vitality. 

Because of the widespread interest 
in church music, a group of special- 
ists makes the performance of these 
orchestral masses a lifelong study. 
Although the eighteenth- and _nine- 
teenth-century masses were forbidden 
by the Moto Proprio of Pope Pius X, 
some forty years ago, church authori- 
ties continue to allow them to be per- 
formed on the grounds that they con- 
stitute a national institution, In 
Munich, for example, Ludwig Ber- 
berich has built the choir and orches- 
tra of the Munich Cathedral to a high 
point of virtuoso technique. The two 
performances | have heard there—of 
Mozart’s Mass in C minor, K. 427, 
and Haydn’s Harmoniemesse — were 
superb. Since the soloists in these 
works make their living exclusively 
from singing in churches, they have 
ample opportunity to attain great 
stylistic poise. In Salzburg, Domka- 
pellmeister Joseph Messner has also 
organized an excellent choir and or- 
chestra for the cathedral. In Salz- 
burg, of course, Mozart’s music is 
deeply rooted, and Mr. Messner spe- 
cializes in this composer’s church 
works. All of the four or five per- 
formances of the Krénungsmesse, K. 
317, I heard under Mr. Messner (each 
time with different soloists) were 
models of Mozartean choral conduct- 
ing. Mr. Messner has made this work 
the most popular of all Mozart's 
masses in Salzburg. One of the im- 
pressive features of his Mozart per- 
formances is his willingness to let 
fortissimos sound like fortissimos. The 
contrasts between the four soloists and 
the tremendous choral tuttis, with 
trumpets and tympani, come as some- 
thing of a surprise to foreigners used 
to Mozart performances that seldom 
rise above mezzo-forte. During the 
Salzluirg Festival, Mr. Messner con- 
ducts a number of cathedral concerts, 
made up of works by celebrated Aus- 
trian composers. Besides works by 
Mozart, he also performs Haydn and 
Schubert masses, and with equal dis- 
tinction. 


HE greatest concentration of 

churches is in Vienna, and conse- 
quently the largest number of_per- 
formances is given there. On Easter 
Sunday, 1938, 83 Viennese churches 
performed masses with orchestra. Even 
today, 55 churches are active. Be- 
cause of stringent financial conditions, 
only about a dozen of these give or- 
chestral masses every Sunday, but on 
holidays even the smallest and most 
remote Viennese church manages to 
give a polished, well-rehearsed mass. 

Of all the services, the most famous 
are those at the Hofburgkapelle, for- 
merly the Emperor’s private chapel. 
The greatest singers of the Vienna 
State Opera vie with each other to 
sing the solo parts in these perform- 
ances, and famous conductors lead the 
Vienna Boys’ Choir, men’s voices from 
the best choruses, and a picked group 
of Vienna Philharmonic players in 
performances that may well be called 
definitive. Of similar caliber are the 
forces of the Franziskanerkirche—the 
Akademiechor, well-known _ soloists, 
and members of the Vienna Symphony 
—are under the direction of Hans 
Gillesberger, one of the finest con- 
ductors of Catholic choral music. 
Many of these services are broadcast. 

The musical staff of Schubert's 
church in Lichtental, in the United 
States Zone of Vienna, also deserves 
mention. I shall long remember a moy- 
ing performance of Haydn’s Christ- 
mas Mass in the icy, unheated church, 
on Christmas Day, 1947—before a 
congregation so large that I could 
only squeeze behind one of the col- 
umns in the small, Baroque building. 
Since the end of the war, none of 
these churches have been heated ; but 
a huge crowd always comes to hear 
the music, played by brass players 
equipped with buckets of hot water in 
which to warm the mouthpieces of 


their instruments, so that the skin on 
their lips will not be frozen and torn 
off, and by string players wearing 
mittens with small holes for their 
a. When Schubert’s A flat major 
Mass was given in the Marienkirche 
on New Year's Day, 1948, the tem- 
perature in the church was twelve 
below zero. 


THE favorite works of the public 
are the masses by Mozart, Haydn, 
Schubert, and Bruckner. Beethoven’s 
C major Mass is not performed nearly 
as often as Schubert’s masses in A 
flat, E flat, and G; Mozart’s Corona- 
tion Mass, Grossecredomesse, and 
Spatzemesse; or Hayden’s Martazel- 
lermesse, Nelsonmesse, and Theresien- 
messe. Bruckner’s E minor Mass is 
often given; his masses in F minor 
and D minor appear less frequently. 
Haydn’s popularity has risen greatly 
in the past twenty years, largely 
through the efforts of Alfred Schner- 
ich; during 1948, twice as many 
Haydn masses were given as masses 
by any other composer. A small group 
is now turning its attention to the 
church music of his brother, Johann 
Michael Haydn, the composer of some 
very impressive masses. Such long 
works as Bach’s B minor Mass, 
Haydn’s Missa St. Caecilia, and Bee- 
thoven’s Missa Solemnis are imprac- 
ticable for church use, and are given 
only in the concert halls. Many con- 
temporary Austrian and German com- 


posers have tried their hand at church 
music, but, although many of their 
works are performed and even printed, 
the music is almost invariably deriva- 
tive. Austrian church composers seem 
unwilling to try to write anything that 
Bruckner or Liszt did not write better. 

An independent American record 
company is now engaged in recording 
a dozen of the greatest Austrian 
church works, and in the near future 
many of these masterpieces are to be 
released in the United States, where 
most of them are not yet widely 
known. 


Covent Garden 
Offers Wagner Cycle 


Lonpon.—Two complete cycles of 
Waener’s Der Ring des Nibelungen 
and two performances of Tristan und 
Isolde are being given by the Covent 
Garden Opera Company, during the 
month of June. Karl Rankl is the 
conductor and Friedrich Schramm the 
stage director. The operas are being 
sung in German. Guest artists for the 
performances are Kirsten Flagstad, 
Doris Doree, Set Svanholm, Andreas 
30ehm, Paul Schoeffler, and Ludwig 
Weber. Members of the company ap- 
pearing in the productions are Edith 
Coates, Sylvia Fisher, Constance 
Shacklock, Jean Watson, Grahame 
Clifford, Marion Nowakowski, David 
Tree, and Norman Walker. 


Metropolitan Offers 
Conducting Apprenticeship 


The Metropolitan Opera Assoc. 
ation has received a grant from th 
Anna E, Schoen-René Fund, «admip. 
istered by the New York Communip 
Trust, to train a young America 
musician in the duties of an assistay 
conductor at the opera house. Thy 
apprentice will be present during th 
coming season to observe the enti 
procedure involved in the prodluctig 
of newly mounted works as well x 
those of the standard repertoire. Dy. 
ing this period he will receive ; 
weekly salary. The person chosen fg 
this apprenticeship must be a 
American citizen, not over 25 vear 
old, have had the major part of hy 
musical tyaining in this country, anj 
be a member of the American Fe¢. 
eration of Musicians. Traini: 
composition and score reading 
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BRUNO HUHN 


Bruno Huhn, 78, composer, con- 
ductor, organist, and pianist, died 
in his New York home on May 
He had been in poor health for many 
years. He was born in London, 
where he received private instruc- 
tion in music, at an early age, and 
eventually graduated, with honors, 
from Trinity College. After two 
vears in Australia, he returned to 
London in 1891, when he appeared 
as solo pianist in St. James’ Hall. 
The same year he came to New York. 
After further studies in piano, un- 
der the late S. B. Mills; in voice, 
under Anna Lankow; and in harmony, 
under Louis Alberti, he made his 
American debut in 1896. He taught 
a number of singers who later be- 
came members of the Metropolitan 
Opera concert artists, or choral con- 
ductors. He acted as accompanist 
for such artists as Fritz Kreisler, 
Jean Gérardy, David Ffrangcon-Da- 
vies, and Charles Gilibert. He found- 
ed and conducted various choral or- 
ganizations in and around New York. 

Mr. Huhn was best known as the 
composer of a setting of W. E. 
Henley’s poem Invictus. The song 
was written in 1910 and originally 
rejected by the composer’s publishers. 
Despite similar unfavorable reactions 
from singers, the composer refused to 
alter a note of his work. However, 
when it was finally sung in recital by 
the baritone Francis Rogers, it was 
enthusiastically received by critics 
and public, and it became a concert 
favorite. 

Mr. Huhn’s wife, the former Mar- 
garet McConnell, died in 1943. <A 
sister, living in London, survives. 


WADE R. BROWN 


CLEARWATER, FLA. — Wade R. 
3rown, 84, music educator and 
founder of the North Carolina State 
Music Contest-Festival for High 
Schools, died here on May 10. A 
native of Venice, Ohio, he studied at 
Saker University, Baldwin, Kan.; the 
North East Conservatory of Music; 
the Stern Conservatory, in Berlin; and 
the Virgil Conservatory, in New 
York. He taught in colleges in 
South Carolina and North Carolina 
before he became director of the mu- 
sic department of the Normal and 


Obituary 


Industrial College (now the Woman's 
College of the University of North 
Carolina), in Greensboro, N. C., in 
1912. In 1919, he organized the 
state music festivals, which became 
an import ant factor in the growth of 
music in North Carolina. Under his 
leadership, the Greensboro Civic Mu- 
sic Association, one of the first 
groups of its kind, was formed to 
bring concert artists to Greensboro. 
Upon his retirement, the Wade R. 
Brown Recital Series, given by mem- 
bers of the music faculty, was estab- 
lished in his honor at the Woman’s 
College. He directed other music 
festivals in North Carolina, and he 
was organist and choir master in 
various churches. He is survived 
by his wife, the former Grace Bettis. 


ELIZABETH FUQUA 


GREELY, CoLo.—Elizabeth Mathias 
Fuqua, 66, co-founder of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, national music sorority, died 
at her home here on May 17. She 
was born in Wolverhampton, England, 
but came to the United States short- 
ly after her birth. She was a grad- 
uate of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, where she eventually taught. 
She also taught in the Metropolitan 
College of Music, in Cincinnati, where 
the college dean, W. S. Sterling, 
and she organized Mu Phi Epsilon 
in 1903. She later served as na- 
tional president of the sorority at 
two different times. She was also 
active in other organizations. She 
was the widow of Dr. John W. 
Fuqua, who died in 1941, and she 
is survived by two sons, John and 
William, of Los Angeles. 


S. BECKER VON GRABILL 


LANCASTER, PENNA. — S. Becker 
von Grabill, at one time court pianist 
to Kaiser Wilhelm died here on 
April 22. He had made his home in 
Lancaster since the turn of the cen- 
tury. He is survived by one son. 


ADAM WIENIAWSK! 


Bypcoszcz, PoLAnp. — Adam Wie- 
niawski, 74, composer, teacher, and 
director of the Chopin Academy, in 
Warsaw, since 1928, died here in 
April. 
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EDUARDO FABINI Conce 
Montevineo.—Eduardo Fabini, 67 Co-op 
Uruguayan violinist and com) oserf The N 
died here on May 18. As a \xoung ce o 
man he studied violin with (ésar eae 
Thomson at the Brussels Conserva a and 
tory. Some of his orchestral work Sevings 
have been heard in the United S:ate of ( ies 
including a symphonic poem, Campo opera an 
played by the Syracuse Symphony ye . 
in 1925, and Patria Vieja, played a jatter w 
New York World’s Fair, in 1940. fest Evi 

“( 

EDNA VAN VOORHIS jot 

Port WASHINGTON, L. I.—Edna P.g ten tort 
Van Voorhis, 73, composer and at onefy to mem 
time secretary and treasurer of thepe ence. 7 
New York State Music Teachers §§ other c 
Association, died here in a_ hospital 20w rep 
on May 23. p bers. I 
§ groups 

ALI SEZIN : ane 
IstaNBUL.—Ali Sezin, 53, Turkish Gallery Ty 
violinist and teacher, died here inf} of the ' 
March. He was born here and begun} Bier, 1 
his violin studies at the age of sev-) Memori 
enteen with Albert Braun. In 1917, hef) rangem 
went to Germany where he took les‘ three o 
sons from Joseph Wolfstahl andf} League 
Carl Flesch. He also studied compo-f} ing dir 
sition at the Stern Conservatory, un-f ing dire 
der Gustav Bumcke. He returnedf} presider 
to Istanbul in 1925, where he wa} also d 
a violin professor at the Municipalf} already 


Conservatory for 25 years. During 
this period he gave frequent concerts. 
He was leader of the Istanbul String 
Orchestra, the forerunner of _ the 
present- -day Istanbul Philharmonic. 
Among his foremost pupils are Orhan 
Borar and Pakize Albayrak. 


J. G. WILSON 
WYNNEWOOD, PENNA.—J. G. Wil 
son, 50, executive vice-president of 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
in charge of the RCA Victor dt 
vision, died at his home here on 
June 1. 


ERARDO TRENTINAGLIA 


VeENIcE.—Erardo Nobile Trentin- 
aglia, manager of La Scala in Mi- 
lan from 1931 to 1933, died liere 
on July 3, after a long illness. He 
was born in Venice and attended the 
Conservatorio Benedetto Marcello. In 
1926, he founded the Venetian S»m- 
phony Concert Society. 
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Norman Carol 
Plans Concert Tour 


Norman Carol, young American 
violinist, will make a transcontinental 
tour next season, during 
which he will be heard as soloist with 


the symphony orchestras of Boston, 


Chicago, Houston, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis, For 
several seasons 
he has been a 
member of the 
Boston Sym- 
phony, an ap- 
pointment he 
won in a na- 


tionwide contest 
sponsored by 
the orchestra 
and its conduc- 
tor at that time, 


Serge Kousse- 

vitzky. In the 

Norman Carol summers of 
1946 and 1947, 

he was concertmaster of the student 


tra at the Berkshire Music 
r, and he appeared soloist 
In 1949 he made a successful 


orche 
Cente 
with 


as 


debut in Town Hall in New York. 
He obtained a special release from his 
contract with the Boston Symphony 
for tie 1950-51 season in order to 
fulfil! his many concert engagements. 


On May & Mr. Carol was guest of 
honor and soloist at the 59th annual 
banquet By the Philadelphia Music 
Teac] « Association. Only 21 vears 
old, 1\e was the youngest guest of 
honor in the organization’s history. 


Concert Groups Plan 
Co-operative Program 


The National Music League, a non- 
profit artists’ management, and the 
Evening Concert Groups, a_ circuit 
of audiences in ten communities in 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia, have established a co- 
operative arrangement whereby the 
former organization will supply the 
latter with many of its artists. The 
first Evening Concert Group was or- 
ganized over a year ago in Char- 
lottesville, Va., when a series of fif- 
ten forty-cent concerts were offered 
to members of a dues-paying audi- 
ence. The idea spread quickly to nine 
other communities, and the circuit 
now represents more than 6,200 mem- 
bers. In choosing its programs the 
groups have been served without 
charge by three advisers — Richard 
Bales, music director of the National 
Gallery; Paul Hume, music editor 
of the Ww ashington Post; and Elmira 
Bier, music director of the Phillips 
Memorial Galley. In the new ar- 
rangement they will be replaced by 
three officers of the National Music 
Leag rue—Anna C. Molyneaux, manag- 
ing director; Alfred A. Rossin, book- 
ing director ; and Robert E. Simon, Jr., 
president of Carnegie Hall. They will 
also donate their services as_ they 
already do to the league. Martin B. 
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Hiden, Jr., of Warrenton, Va., the 
original organizer of the Evening 
Concert Groups, will continue to serve 
as their manager. Artists managed 
by the National Music League are 
selected by juries of prominent artists 
and teachers. 


Jumping Frog 
(Continued from page 11) 


tastefully harmonized; but in sum 
total I could not agree that the 
score matched the homespun texture 
of the story. The opera seems fated, 
moreover, to be a little dull on the 
stage, despite the efforts of the 
librettist and the composer to give 
it life. Nothing is more difficult 
dramaturgically than to write an 
effective piece in which the central 
character never appears. At the cli- 
max of the opera, it is impossible to 
represent the action, and the whole 
force of the work suffers. 

Triple Sec was originally written 
by Blitzstein in 1930 as a sketch for 
the third edition of the Garrick 
Gaities, a bright and intimate mu- 
sical revue staged by the younger 
members of the Theatre Guild. <A 
satiric comment on the Prohibition 
era, it is a drawing-room drama of 
the Frederick Lonsdale school, with 
triangular complications between a 
man, his wife, and his mistress. It 
is seen, however, through the eyes 
of cabaret patrons who are getting 
progressively drunker. Part way 
through, there are suddenly two of 
each character. As the vision of the 


audience becomes more imperfectly 
focussed, there are three identical 
Lady Bettys and three maids named 
Hopkins. By the time the curtain 
is ready to fall, there are seven 


maids named Perkins. 

Thanks to Mr. Blitzstein’s acid 
score and a pungent and economical 
book by Ronald Jeans, Triple Sec 
is one of the funniest pieces we have 
seen on the musical stage in a num- 
ber of years. It is so zestful and 
so well written that it has not dated 


at all; nor does it suffer from its 
removal from its original context. 
Georgette Palmer was pianist for 


for Marriage. During the 
other two operas she flailed the air, 
although there was no orchestra to 
conduct and the singers paid no at- 
tention to her. If she was learning 
to conduct, it was rather wearing 
on the audience’s nerves. William 
Soerine was the pianist Triple 
Sec. 

The initiative of the After Dinner 
Opera Company deserves the highest 
praise; and since Lemonade Opera is 
functioning in the country this sum- 
mer, and will not appear in the city 


Grounds 


for 


at all, the project fills in the gap 
pleasantly. Its sponsors and artists 
are earnest and genuine; after the 
company has cut its eyeteeth it will 


become an agreeable ornament to our 
musical life. 


—CrEcIL SMITH 
Sadler’s Wells 
Changes Repertoire 
The Sadler’s Wells Ballet, which 


will present a three-week season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, beginning 


Sept. 10, has already announced its 
programs because of the unusually 
large number of requests that were 


made for such information. Since the 
original announcement of the com- 
pany’s repertoire, a few changes have 
been made. Frederick Ashton’s Scénes 
de Ballet, with music by Igor Stravin- 
sky and décor by André Seaurepaire, 
first performed in London in_ 1948, 
will be given here instead of Ninette 
de Valois’ The Prospect Before Us. 
Two ballets, Cinderella and Coppélia, 


have been dropped. The works now 
listed include Le Lac des Cygnes, The 
Sleeping Beauty, Giselle, Les Pati- 
neurs, Checkmate, Facade, A Wed- 


ding Bouquet, and Don Quixote. 


Sevitzky Conducts 
Request Program 
As Season Closes 


JNDIANAPOLIS. — Fabien Sevitzky 
conducted the Indianapolis Symphony 
in a request program for the season’s 
eleventh and final pair of concerts, on 
March 25 and 26. The works, chosen 
by vote for performance, were Gold- 
mark’s Overture, In Springtime; 
Franck’s D minor Symphony; 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn; Debussy’s The 


Afternoon of 
a Faun; and Strauss’ Till Eulenspie- 


gel. Mr. Sevitzky was in good form, 
and the familiar works made an en 
joyable program. 


The season has presented as soloists 
with the orchestra Jacob Lateiner, 
Ania Dorfmann, Pierre Fournier, 
Byron Janis, David Lloyd, Blanche 
Thebom, Arthur Rubinstein, and 
Joseph Szigeti. The Indianapolis 
Symphonic Choir, Edwin  Biltcliffe, 
associate director, was heard in works 
by Bach and Handel, and the Indiana- 
polis Maennerchor of the Athenaeum 


Turners, Clarence Elbert, conductor, 
sang in Liszt’s A Faust Symphony. 
While the orchestra was on tour, the 


St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, conductor, presented the sixth 
pair of concerts, and played two dif- 


ferent programs on Sunday, instead 
of the customary one program on 
Saturday night and a different one on 


Sunday afternoon. 

In addition to works by Paul Cres- 
ton and Ernst von Dohnanyi, the com- 
posite tribute to James Whitcomb 
Riley, and a Bach transcription by 
Kugene Zador, already mentioned, first 
performances have been given this 
season by the Indianapolis Symphony 
of Hoagland Carmichael’s pleasant 


Brown County in Autumn (Dec. 11) ; 
Hanus Aldo Schimmerling’s Toccata 
and Chromatic Fugue (Dec. 17), a 
brilliant piece of orchestral writing; 
Robert Russell Bennett's rather unin- 
teresting Overture to the Mississippi 
(Jan. 1); and Carl Eppert’s Fifth 


Symphony, also called A Cameo Sym- 
phony (March 18), a sweet and con- 
ventional mediocrity. The orchestra 
also played the American premiere of 
Hilding Rosenberg’s lightly humorous 


Dance Suite from Orpheus in Town, 
on Dec. 11. During the season Mr. 
Sevitzky has conducted consistently 
expert and, on occasion, memorable 


them was 
Sixth Symphony, 


performances. Among 
Vaughan W iliams’ 
heard here for the first time. 

Among its non-subscription con- 
certs the orchestra played one on Dec. 
6 under the direction of André Koste- 
lanetz, with Lily Pons as soloist. Mr. 
Sevitzky conducted a Bach bicenten 
nial concert, on Feb. 5, with Franz 
Bodfors, pianist; Jerome Kasin, con- 
certmaster; Renato Pacini, assistant 
concertmaster; and the Indianapolis 
Symphonic Choir as participants. In 
a township-sponsored concert on Feb. 
19 Mr. Sevitzky again conducted, and 
the soloists were Sparks and Ritter, 
Indianapolis duo-pianists, who played 
a deft arrangement for two pianos and 
orchestra by Mrs. Sparks of Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue. Arthur Fied- 
ler was guest conductor, on March 13, 
of an entertaining Pop concert, in 
which Edwin Biltcliffe was soloist in 
the first performance here of Richard 
Addinsell’s Warsaw Concerto. 

Recitalists during the season have 
included David Lloyd, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, and Suzy Morris. The Ensemble 
Music Society has presented the new 
York Quartet, Paganini Quartet, and 
Budapest String Quartet. Programs 


have been given by the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo; the Indianapolis 
Maennerchor, with James Pease as 


the soloist; the ballet, chorus, and or- 
chestra departments of Jordan Conser- 
vatory; the Indiana University Sym- 
phony, conducted by Ernst Hoffman; 
and Teen Music Canteen, which gave 
opportunities to several young local 
musicians. 

—EpwIn 


3ILTCLIFFE 


Carmel Announces 
Annual Bach Festival 


CARMEL, CALir.— The thirteenth 
annual Carmel Bach Festival will be 
held from July 16 to 23. (Gaston 
Usigli will conduct. The festival will 
offer the Mass in B minor, the St 
John Passion, four recitals devoted t 
the Well-Tempered Clavier, four o1 
gan recitals, and five orchestral pt 
grams, in one of which Mr. Usigli’s 
orchestration of the Art « Fugue 
will be played. A chorus of sixty and 
an orchestra of 45 will part pate 
Among the soloists will be Oli Mag 
Beach and Phyllis Moffett, sopranos; 
Katherine Hilgenberg and Dan Lenoir 
Hosack, contraltos; Russell Hort 
and James Schwabacher, 
Ralph Isbell, Charles Goody Don 
Hubler, and Noel Sullivan, bass-bar 
tones; Ervin Mautner, violit 
Marian Davies, cellist; Charles | 
erson, Randolph Hokans Raly 
Linsley, a Maxim Schapir pia 
ists; Ludwig Altman, organist; S 
uel Singer and Albert White, violir 
ists; Floyd Stancliff and Patri 
Kelly, flutists; Gabriel Bartol 
trumpeter; and Gordon Stewart, Al 
Stewart, Donald Dean, and Donald 
Stewart, trombonists. Alfred Frank 
enstein is scheduled to give three le 
tures. Dene Denny and Hazel Wats 
are the founders and manager 


the festival 


Oberfelder Series 
Concluded in Denver 


DENVER Arthur M. Ober 
concert series ended for the seas 
with recitals by Gladys Swarthout 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, and Ja: 
Melton. Mr. Oberfelder also manage 
the Denver appearance of the NB 
Symphony, conducted by Artur 
canini. Almost 9,000 people listene 
with rapt attention to the orchestra's 


superb concert. 


$21 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17.N.Y. 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Works by Dello Joio 
And Piket Published 


Norman Dello Joio’s Variations, 
Chaconne, and Finale, which won the 
1948-49 award of the New York Mu- 
sic Critics Circle in the field of or- 
chestral music, has been issued as 
No. 4 in the Carl Fischer Study 
Score Series. When the work had 
its world premiere in Pittsburgh on 
Jan. 30, 1948, it was called Three 
Symphonic Dances, but the composer 
changed the title to its present form 
before it was performed in New 
York for the first time, on Dec. 9, 
1948, by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Bruno Walter. The new title 
is far more appropriate, since the 
dominating theme of the work is a 
Gregorian melody, the Kyrie from 
the Mass of Angels. This melody is 
used as a basis for the six varia- 
tions that form the opening move- 
ment, and it recurs either as a whole 
or in fragments in the succeeding 
Chaconne, and _ lively, dance-like 
Finale. If not one of Dello Joio’s 
most meaty and original composi- 
tions, the Variations, Chaconne, and 
Finale reveals expert craftsmanship 
and an engaging directness and ease 
of style. Both the rhythm and the 
harmonic treatment have character- 
istic touches that will interest stu- 
dents and conductors. 

Frederick Piket’s Curtain Raiser 
to an American Play, issued in minia- 
ture score by Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, is a frankly rowdy five-min- 
ute work that raises a great musical 
hustle and bustle about nothing in 
particular. The music is full of apt 
dissonance and rhythmic élan. 


Schonberg and Strauss 
Scores Are Republished 


From Associated Music Publish- 
ers come miniature scores of Arnold 
Schoénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire and of 
Richard Strauss’ Symphonia Do- 
mestica and Ein Heldenleben that 
will be ,welcomed by students, pro- 
fessionals, and by music lovers who 
have mastered the art of score read- 
ing. In view of the present vogue 
of Strauss, who flourishes on sym- 
phonic programs everywhere, despite 
his (probably ) temporary decline of 
reputation in “advanced” musical cir- 
cles, and in view of the increasing 
attention given to Schonberg, the re- 
issue of these works is especially ap- 
propriate. Associated has also issued 





THE 
GALAXY GALLERY 
OF SINGABLE SONGS 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
arranged by 


NEGRO COMPOSERS 
Dry Bones ..... low..H, T, Burleigh 


Trampin’ ...... 
high and low 
1 Want Jesus to 
Walk with Me 
high and low 


This Little Light O'Mine 
sseyee medium......John W. Work 


Ev' te: Time | Feel the Spirit 
-medium....William Grant Still 


IN ceticucas low 


Edward Boatner 


| Am Seeking for James Miller 


a City ......high 


GALAXY 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th Street, New York 10 


the piano score of Giovanni Sgambati’s 
Messa da Requiem, for mixed chorus, 
baritone, and orchestra. 


—R. S. 
Galaxy Issues Songs 
By Hageman and Others 
O Why Do You Walk?, a setting 


of a fanciful verse of Frances Corn- 
ford by Richard Hageman, for me- 
dium voice and piano, has been issued 
by Galaxy Music Corporation. The 
verse is addressed “To a Fat Lady 
Seen from the Train,” and asks: “O 
why do you walk through the fields 
in gloves, when the grass is soft as 
the breast of doves and shivering 
sweet to the touch? O why do you 
walk through the fields in gloves, 
missing so much and so much?” 

Also from Galaxy come Clarence 
Olmstead’s song, The Lone Mother, 
for low voice; Richard Manning’s To 
the Nightingale (Quel Rossignol), 
for high voice; Richard Kountz’ Cyn- 
thia, for high, medium, and low voice; 
and two songs issued in London by 
Elkin & Co., Eric Thiman’s Flower 
of Heaven, a Christmas song for me- 
dium voice, and Walter Adrian’s ar- 
rangement of Handel’s Minuet from 
Berenice as a song, with a second 
voice part added by Robert S. Groves, 
with the title, Lovely flower, so 
gentle. 


Richard Kountz Arranges 
Traditional Slovak Carols 

From Galaxy Music Corporation 
come two arrangements of a tradi- 


tional Slovak carol, Carol of the 
Christmas Chimes, by Richard 
Kountz. Mr. Kountz has set the ap- 


pealing old tune for chorus of male 
voices (TTBB) and for chorus of 
mixed voices (SATB). He has pro- 
vided an accompaniment for organ or 
piano, and has written an appropri- 
rm o simple text for the music. 
Galaxy also issues other Slovak carols 
arranged by Mr. Kountz. Among 
them is his version of Hasten Swiftly, 
Hasten Softly, for two part chorus 


(SA), with piano or organ accom- 
paniment. Again, he has written the 
text. 


Katherine K. Davis’ setting of 
Psalm 103, verses 1-4, 11, and 13, 
Bless the Lord, O My Soul, for 
chorus of mixed voices (S: ATB) with 
organ or piano accompaniment, has 
also been published by Galaxy. 


English Music Tests 
Published with Answers 


Eight Tests for A.R.C.O. Candi- 
dates, by F. T. Durrant, professor of 
harmony and aural training at the 
Royal Academy of Music, in London, 
have been issued in London by Stainer 
& Bell and are available in New York 
from Galaxy Music Corporation. The 
tests make such requirements as the 
addition of treble and alto parts to a 
canto fermo in the fifth species of 
counterpoint, the addition of a piano 
accompaniment to a given violin part, 
and the addition of a bass for pedals 
to a given manual part of an organ 
piece. The author suggests about 
three hours for the time limit of each 
test. He offers solutions, so that it 
would be possible for students to 
check themselves in the tests. 


Christmas Music 


Daguin, Louts CLAupE (arranged by 
N. Clifford Page): Shepherds, 
Hark the Song (SATB, piano or 
a cappella), (Presser). Agreeable 
eighteenth-century melody arranged 
in simple four-part harmony. 

Marryott, Rartpw E.: Christmas 
Street (TTBB, a cappella). (Pres- 
ser). Bright and easy. 

O’ DonneELL, WALTER (arranger): 
O Come, All ye Faithful (SSA, 
accompanied). Descant-like treat- 
ments of the familiar tune. 

Scott, CHARLES KENNEDY (editor): 
Glad and Blithe (SA, AT, or TB, 





PIONEERING FOR CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
Roland-Manuel, president of the International Music Council, which is collabo- 
rating with the Radiodiffusion Frangaise in presenting under UNESCO auspices 
a series of broadcasts of contemporary compositions, confers with Clade Prior, 
of Switzerland, whose Le Mendient Aisé was broadcast in the current series 


a cappella). No. 2 in the Fayrfax 
series). (London: Stainer and Bell; 
New York: Galaxy). An authentic 
and fascinating fifteenth-century 
English version of the Christmas 
sequence, Laetabundus; English 
text, except for Latin tags at ends 
of stanzas. May be treated with 
a variety of voices, solos, semi- 
choruses, etc., for variety of tex- 
ture. 


Other Christmas Music 


Bake, GeorcE: In the Lonely Mid- 
night (SAB, accompanied). (Pres- 
ser). 

GoparD, BENJAMIN (arranged by N. 
Clifford Page): Star of the Sky. 
(SATB, piano). (Presser). 

HERNRIED, Ropert: Hallowed Night 
(SATB, soprano solo ad lib., piano 
or organ ad lib.). (Presser). 

Hopkins, H. P. (arranger): O 
Christmas, Blessed by Heaven 
(Italian melody) (SATB, accom- 
panied). (Presser). 

Marryortt, RALPH E.: Only a Manger 
(SATB, soprano solo, a cappella). 
(Ditson). 

Nace, Witi1AM S.: Behold, a Simple 
Tender Babe (SATB, organ). (Dit- 


son). 
O’Hara, Georrrey: Sing Noel! (SA, 
piano). (Presser). 


Rastey, JoHNn M.: Angels, from the 
Realms of Glory (SSATBB, alto 
and tenor solos, accompanied). 
(Presser). 

SATEREN, LELAND B.: Unto This Rose 
(SATB, a cappella). (Ditson). 
TALMADGE, CHARLES L.: Sing We 
a (TTBB, a cappella). (Pres- 

ser 

Van Hutse, CAmiL: Thine Are the 
Heavens (SATB, organ). (Leeds). 


Sacred Choral Music 


France, WittiaM: Light at Evening 
Time (SSA, a cappella). (Galaxy). 
LittLEJoHN, C. E. S.: Lord, I Am 
Not High-Minded (SATB, with 


organ). (London: Stainer & Bell; 
New York: Galaxy). 
TAVERNER, JOHN: Dum _ Transisset 


Sabatum, scored and arranged with 
an alternative English text by Ed- 
mund H. Fellowes (SATBB, a cap- 
pella). Easter anthem. (London : 
Stainer & Bell; New York: 
Galaxy). 


Secular Choral Music 
3RIGHT, Houston: High Tide 
(TTBB, with French horn ad lib., 
a cappella). (Galaxy). 

DeaLe, Epcar M., arranger: The 
Blue Hills of Antrim, traditional 
Irish air (soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
contralto, a cappella). The Lark 
in the Clear Air, Irish air (tenor, 
baritone, bass, with piano). (Lon- 


don: Elkin; New York: Galaxy), | 
Dvorak, ANTONIN: Good-Night, Op, | 


73, No. 1, arranged with an English 
version of the Slovak folk text by 
Ladislas Helfenbein (TTBB, with 
tenor and bass solos, with piano), 
(Galaxy). 


JoHNson, REGINALD: In Youth Is 
Pleasure (SATB, a cappella), 
(London: Elkin; New York: 
Galaxy). 

JoHNSTON, Peter F.: The Fiddle 
(unison song with piano). ‘he 


Wind (two part song with piano), 
(London: Stainer & Bell; New 
York: Galaxy). 

ROooBENIAN, AMBER: Vigil, choral ar- 
rangement by Clark Harrington 
(SSAATTBB), a capella). (Gal- 
axy). 

THIMAN, Eric: The Skylark (unison 
song with piano). (London: Elkin; 
New York: Galaxy). 

WitpyE, JoHNn: Adieu Sweet Ama- 
ryllis, adapted by Edmund H. Fel- 
lowes for three voices, a cappella. 
(London: Stainer & Bell; New 
York: Galaxy). 


Barték's Seven Sketches 
Published in Revised Form 


A publication that will command 
wide attention is the volume of Béla 
Bartok’s Seven Sketches, Op. 9, for 
piano, composed from 1908 to 1910, in 
an edition revised by the composer, 
issued by Marks Music Corporation. 
Barték went over the Seven Sketches 
in 1945, but made no essential changes 
in the works, according to his own 


note, except for the addition of fin- F 


gerings for all the pieces and some 
minor changes in Sketch No. 4, bars 


FISCHER'S 
PIANO BOOK 


A 
New 
and 


Original 
Very First Piano Book 


No. 8474 Price .75 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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37 to 40. There is another interesting 
comment in his prefatory note. Barték 
wrote: “Concerning the tonality of 
some of the sketches, the following 
statements are added in order to 
avoid misunderstanding: Sketch 4—C 
sharp minor, Sketch 7—B major. This 
information is especially addressed to 
those who like to label all music they 
do not understand as ‘atonal’ music.” 

Now that Bartdédk’s music is being 
heard more frequently and now that 
he is being canonized as one of the 
great modern composers (being safely 
dead and therefore not dangerous to 
praise) this stupid catchword, atonal, 
is heing used less and less, even by 
those hostile to his art. The Seven 
Sketches are brief, highly poetic 
pieces, reflecting Barték’s love of folk 
music, yet completely his own in style 
and idiom. 








































































—R. S. 





Piano Duets 


ofthe. FEDERER, RatpH: The Scarlet Cape. 
auspices (Presser). 
le Prior JoHnson, THoMas A.: Rumba. (Cur- 
+ onten _wen ; G. Schirmer). i 
KETIERER, ELLA: Partners at the Key- 
board. (Presser). 
Galaxy). ScHILLIo, Emite J.: Morning in Ma- 
ight, Op. drid. (Presser). 
1 English 
< text by Adelina De Lara Writes 
BB, with Suite for Strings 
1 piano), : In the Forest, a suite for strings, 
= by Adelina De Lara, has been issued 
Youth Is § in London by Stainer & Bell and is 
-appella), available in New York from Galaxy 
York: B Music Corporation. The five sections 
m® of the suite are called Daybreak, The 
e Fiddle Storm King Rides Through the For- 


). The est, Glory of the Bluebells (Noon), 


h piano) As the Sun Sets, and The March of 
li: New the (snomes (Moonlight). The music 
im is fairly easy to play and could be 
® used by school orchestras as well as 
horal ar- 
a wm others. 
arrington § 
¢ ] ba . 
). (Gal- > Musurgia Publishers 
- Reprint German Periodicals 
(unison Musurgia Publishers is issuing, 


1: Elkin; 


as Series A of its reprints of peri- 


odicals in musicology, German peri- 
et Ama- § odicals of the period from 1869 
H. Fel- § through 1943. Selda Arginteanu, edi- 
cappella. © tor of the series, is preparing an index 
Il; New §} which can be used independently and 


k 
= which will serve as a bibliography. It 

L will consist of a classified list of en- 
» tries and an index of authors, titles 
| and subjects referring to the items of 

command f) the main classified section. 

of Béla & 

p. 9, for 

» 1910, in 

om poser, 

‘poration. 
Sketches 

| changes 
his own 

n of fin- 

ind some 

. 4, bars 





An amusing 


NEW 
ENCORE 
SONG 


with a 
brilliant ending 


The 
Green Dog 
by HERBERT KINGSLEY 
50 cents 


New York 17: 3 East 43rd Street 
Brooklyn 17: 275 Livingston Street 
Cleveland 14: 43 The Arcade 

Los Angeles 14: 700 West 7th Street 





June, 1950 














First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


Bergsma, William: Symphony No. 1 (Co- 
lumbia Festival, May 21). 

Carter, Elliott: Holiday Overture (Columbia 
Festival, May 21). 

Cowell, Henry: a No. 5 (Columbia 
Festival, May 21). 

Moerane, "M.: Fatese La Heso (New York 
Chamber Orchestra, May 21). 

Roldan, Amadeo; La Redambaramba (ex- 
cerpts) (New York Chamber Orchestra, 
May 21). 

Schimmerling, H. A.: 
(National 
19). 


Il Martirio del Pellico 
Orchestral Associ: ation, May 


Chamber Music 


Berlinski, Herman: From the World of My 
Father, Suite for String Quartet and Solo- 
vox (Cycle No. 1) (National Council of 
Young Israel, May 17). 

Di Biase, Edouardo; String Quartet No. 1 
(ISCM Concert, June 1). 

Gretchaninoff, Alexandre: Concertino for 
Recorder and Clarinet (Eva Levenhon, 
May 6). 

Hill, Edward Burlingame: Sextet, Op. 39, 
for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon, 
and Piano (Columbia Festival, May 19). 

Imbrie, Andrew: Divertimento for Flute, 
Bassoon, Trumpet, Violin, Cello, and Piano 
(Colun.bia Festival, May 19). 


Celio Works 


Berlinski, Herman: Suite for Cello and 
Piano (National Council for Young Israel, 
May 17). 

Kahn, Erich Itor: 
June 1). 


Nenia (ISCM Concert, 


Choral Works 


Davis, Genevieve: The Music of Springtime 
(Federation Choral, June 1). 

Elliott, Marjorie: Cool Waters (Federation 
Choral, June 1). 

Haydn, Franz Joseph: Missa Solennis in B 
flat major (Theresien-Messe) (Interracial 
Fellowship Chorus, May 18). 

Riegger, Wallingford: Who Can Revoke 
(Interracial Fellowship Chorus, May 18). 


Songs 


wi Alvin: Here! Said The Year 
(ISCM Concert, June 1). 

ma eed Eugene: I Have Taken the 
Woman of Beauty; Supplication (William 
Shriner, May 21) 

Browning: Music Playing (Dolores Miche- 
line, May 31). 

Copland, Aaron: Twelve Poems of Emily 
Dickinson, Song Cycle (Columbia Festi 
val, May 18). 

Edmunds, John: Coventry, Twelve Songs for 
Mezzo-Soprano and _ Baritone 
(Columbia Festival, May 18) 

Mason, Daniel Gregory: Soldier (William 
Shriner, May 21). 

Schénthal, Ruth: Nine Lyric-Dramatic Songs 
for Chamber Orchestra and Mezzo-Soprano 
(1950) (Composers’ Forum, May 27) 

Swanson, Howard: Junk Man (1950) (Co 
lumbia Festival, May 18). 


Alternating 


Piano Works 

Barab, Seymour: Five Sonata 
cert, June 1). 

Berlinski, Herrnan: Rhythm Ostinato for 
Piano (National Council for Young Israel, 
May 17). 

P hilippot, Michel: Piano Sonata (1947) 
(ISCM Concert, June 1). 


(ISCM Con 





Composers Corner 


A newly reorchestrated version of 
Karol Rathaus’ suite Uriel Acosta, 
written for the play of that name by 
Karl Ferdinand Gutzkow, was _ per- 
formed by the Queens College Or- 
chestra recently. Rathaus has _ re- 
orchestrated the suite for full sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Four songs by Frances Williams 
were heard at the recital given by 
Margaret Tann Williams, Welsh 
contralto, in New York on May 12. 

Three Preludes for piano by Ed- 
ward T, Cone, of the music faculty 
of Princeton University, were played 
by Hortense Monath at her recital 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art, 
on May 10. 

The festival of contemporary mu- 
sic held at Stanford University on 
June 3 and 4 included such unfa- 
miliar music as Sonata for Oboe, 
Trumpet, and Piano, by Walter 
Tollesen; Piano Sonata in Three 
Movements, by David Kriedt; Three 
Legends, for oboe, string quartet, and 
bass, by Glen Dalby; Intermezzo, for 
violin and piano, by M, Robert Sea- 
grave; Theme and Four Variations, 
for piano, by $, R. Beckler; Trio for 
Oboe, Viola, and Piano, by Herbert 
B. Nanney; Three Songs, by Andrew 
Imbrie; Sonata for Violin and Pi- 
ano, by Earl Kim; Toccata, for piano, 
by Ellis Kohs; Duo for Violin and 
Piano, by Reger Sessions; Etude in 
G minor, for piano, by Leroy Robert- 
son; Serenade for Oboe, Horn, and 
String Quartet, by Leonard Ratner; 
and Overture on Southern Folk 
Hymns, by Carl Parrish. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti, whose music 
drama The Consul is having a suc- 
cessful run on Broadway, is working 
on two other compositions in the 
same genre, The Leper, and The 
Saint of Bleecker Street. At the end 
of May, Menotti went to Rome to di- 
rect the filming of his music drama 
The Medium. 


Richard Addinsell, composer of the 
Warsaw Concerto, has written a work 
called The Smoky Mountains, for 
piano and orchestra, that will be in- 
troduced by Leo Litwin and the Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra, under Arthur 
Fiedler, this summer. 

The Radiodiffusion Frangaise, in 
collaboration with the International 
Music Council under the auspices of 
UNESCO, is offering a series of 
broadcasts of new works by young 
composers of various nationalities, 





known as Le Banc d’Essai_ des 
Jeunes Compositeurs. Among those 
already represented on programs are 
Alain Weber (France); Douglas 
Allanbrook (United States); Michel 
Philippot (France) ; Eva Christeller 
(Australia); Hector Tosar (Uru- 


guay); Karel Goeyvaerts (Bel- 
gium); Charles Jones (United 
States); Narcis Bonet (Spain); 
Olivier Alain (France); Talivaldis 
Kennis (Latvia); Claude Prior 


(Switzerland); and 
Thienen (France). 

Johnny Appleseed, a work for 
chorus and orchestra by Eunice Lea 
Kettering, composer-in-residence at 
Ashland College, Ohio, was per- 
formed three times recently, in a ver- 
sion for chorus and piano, by the 
Hiram College Centennial Choir. 

The Fort Wayne Philharmonic, un- 
der Igor Buketoff, recently gave the 
world premiere of two excerpts from 
the opera, The Scarlet Letter, by 
Morris Hutchins Ruger, associate di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Conserva- 
tory of Music and Arts. 

Felix R. Labunski's poem for chor- 
us and orchestra, There Is No Death, 
to a text by Joseph Auslander, dedi- 
cated to the chorus and orchestra of 
the Cincinnati College of Music, was 
given its world premiere recently, un- 
der Roland Johnson. 

Robert Parris’ Sonata for Two 
Pianos was played for the first time 


Marcel Van 


on May 16 at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance by Edna Bockstein 
composer. 

Randall Thompson's Symphony N: 
3 was introduced te England by 
the BBC Symphony, under Sir Adrian 
Boult, on June 9. The work was con 
missioned in 1949 by the Alice M 
Ditson Fund of Columbia University, 
and was first played at the Ditson 
Festival in May of that year. Since 
then it has been | 


and the 


heard in Cleveland 
and Boston, under George Szell and 
Charles Munch. 

A Concerto for Two Violins and 
Orchestra is being written by Bohu- 
slav Martinufor Gerald and Wilfred 
Beal, who will give its world premiere 


on Jan. 14, 1951, with the Dallas 
Symphony, conducted by Walter 
Hendl. Martinu’s Concerto da (amera, 
for violin and orchestra, received its 
French radio premiere on June 14 
with Louis Kaufman as soloist 
Walter Piston has been commis 


sioned by the University of Minnesota 


to compose an orchestral work cel 


brating its hundredth anniversary 
Piston has decided to make it | 
Symphony No. 4, and has agreed t 


finish it by 
Dorati will conduct the 
Symphony in the world premiere o 
the work. 
Pittsburgh 


January, 1951 Antal 
Minneapolis 


Arnold Schén- 


heard 


berg's Three Choral Pieces for the 
first time on May 7, in a concert giver 
by the student symphony and chorus 
of the Carnegie Institute of Tecl 


nology music department 


Harbach Elected 
President of ASCAP 


The board of 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers has elected Otto 
A. Harbach president. He succeeds 
Fred E. Ahlert. Mr. Harbach, play 
wright and author, is a charter mem- 
ber of the society, has served as a 
director since 1920, and as_ vice- 
president since 1936 


directors of the 


Two Rachmaninoff Pieces 


Published for First Time 


The first complete edition of Rach 
maninoft’s Etudes Tableaux, Op. 33 
and 39, published by Leeds Music 
Corporation and edited b Alfred 
Mirovitch, includes two études never 
before published. They are the third 


and fifth études in Opus 33 he 


were discovered recently in Mi s( 


Publication Society 
Makes Two Awards 


Marion Bauer of New — and 
Ingolf Dahl of Los Angeles have won 


publication awards, according to a 
sont announcement by Philip James, 
president of the Society fe r Publica 
tion of American Musi The 
positions were written for viola and 
plano 








Available { ( 


in 4 keys 


> Minor (high) 


One of America’s Favorite Stars 


~ Jennie Tourel 


in her recent New York recital, 
Carnegie Hall, sang 


One of America’s Favorite Songs 
THE HILLS 
| by Osear J. Fox 


(A Minor (high-med.) 
Published by Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 3, N. Y. 


OF HOME 


G Minor (high-low) | each 
F Minor (low) § 60 cents 
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EDUCATION in NEW YORK 


Frank La Forge presented four sing- Mozart’s D minor Piano Concerto, 
ers who have studied with him exclu- K.466. During the first two weeks 
sively in a recital in his studio on of September a faculty jury will visit 
May 26. Walter Lowe, bass, opened five metropolitan centers — Chicago, 
the program with works by Handel San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
and Brahms and later sang songs by and St. Louis—to examine applicants 
La Forge, Morgan, and Gounod. who seek admission to the school next 
Ralph Quist, tenor, presented works fall. The annual entrance examina- 
by Giordano, Donaudy, Cimara, tions for other applicants will take 
Monro, and Morgan, some old French place at the school from Sept. 18 to 
songs, and two Mexican songs ar- 22. Marion Freschl, who recently re- 
ranged by La Forge. Lida DaValle, signed as voice instructor at Curtis 
soprano, was heard in the arias from Institute of Music, has joined the 
the end of the first act of La Tra- voice staff of Juilliard. She taught in 
viata. Another soprano, Rosa Canario, Vienna, Switzerland, and England, 
who has been heard in concert and before coming to this country in 1941. 

‘ra per ances, sang . 
gre Jetommance, ng 2 e727 Of amy Ellerman’ pupils, Jean Swe 

PER BIO. aa coryn dei land, soprano, and Joseph Scandur, 
pietosa vergine from La Forza del ‘ 





Destino. Mr. La Forge accompanied yr ag oa . _— an L “ 

the singers. A group of piano com- Carnegie Recital Hall on May ee 

positions by Bach and Schubert Peterson assisted as accompanist and 
” or ’ 

played by Edward Mullady, fourteen- piano soloist. ; 

year-old pupil of Ernesto Berumen, The New York College of Music 


divided the two halves of the pro- presented a program of scenes from 
gram five operas on May 29 and 30. Sieg- 
fried Landau conducted, and Albert 

Juilliard School of Music presented Felmar was the stage director. On 
degrees and diplomas to more than June 4 and 5 the college gave Verdi's 


200 young musicians at the com- La Traviata, with Mr. Landau as 
mencement exercises on May 26. Wil- conductor and Leopold Sachse as 
liam Schuman, president of the school, stage director. 

was the speaker. In the musical por- Dolf Swing presented three Sunday 
tion of the program the Juilliard afternoon musicales, on May 21 and 
orchestra, Jean Morel, conductor, 28 and June 4. The singers who ap- 
played Roy Travis’ Labyrinth, select- peared in the first one were Esther 


ed by the composition faculty as the Dispiner, Gloria Bugni, Thomas De- 
best work by a student-composer of vine, Peter George, Herman Bogin, 
the ¢raduating class. Dallas Haslam and George Bachman; those in the 
was the soloist in a performance of second were Joan Taylor, Vernon 


MUSIC and ARTS INSTITUTE of SAN FRANCISCO 


College of MUSIC — Drama — Opera 
Ross McKee, Director 
Summer Session June 26 to August 19, 1950 
MAGGIE TEYTE 
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; BACHELOR OF MUSIC DEGREE 
wel 2622 Jackson Street San Francisco, Cal. 


beland [nsfitute of (/usic 


Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus.D., Director 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


LUTHER A. RICHMAN, Ed.D., Mus.D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated with 
University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music. Faculty of International reputation. Degrees, 
diplomas, certificates. Dormitories, 10 acre campus. 


Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. MA.—Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Music 


Offering complete courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Cello, Brass, Wood- 
winds, and Percussion instruments, Public School Music Composition, Church 
Music, Musicology, Chorus, Glee Club, Orchestra, Band. Faculty includes mem- 
bers of Boston Symphony. Bachelor’s or Master’s Degrees in all musical] subjects. 
Dorms. Catalog. DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 80th Season Chartered 

DISTINGUISHED FACULTY — COURSES LEADING TO DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 

Special ere for Opera and Stage Direction rite for Particulars 
Jani Szanto, President-Director, 1617 Spruce St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


OOSEVELT COLLEGE i2az jae ere te rene 
SCHOOL of MUSIC a Soe 


430 S. Michigan Ave. — Chicago 5, Wl. 
ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


hone: WAbash 2-3580 

John Philip wag i! President Wm. B. Heyne, cas Director 
elor of Music in 23 Fields—Master of Music in 22 Field. 

St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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Spitaleri, and Mac Burns; and those 
in the third were Dolores de Puglia, 
Lila Honig, Russell Scarfeo, and 
Joseph Boardman. 


Arthur Gerry has moved his vocal 
studio to 15 West 67th Street. 


Richardson Irwin reports that his 
pupil Ted Hart, baritone, gave a joint 
recital with Theresa Censor, soprano, 
in Carl Fischer Hall on May 11. 
Lucian Krukowski, Elizabeth Tuers, 
Mary Zandonella, and Judith Wolf 
appeared in Ruddigore, at Stevens In- 
— on May 11, 12, and 20. Gladys 

Candara, soprano, gave a program on 
May 16, and was heard the following 
day as soloist at the West Point 
Spring Festival. She was assisted by 
Jane Matthews, Madeleine O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Clift Swanston, Patricia Goff, 
and Theresa Saul. Maurice Kadish, 
tenor, was heard in the opera work- 
shop production of Pagliacci, and 
Robert Bruns appeared as_ baritone 
soloist and choral conductor in Floral 
Park. 


Mieczyslaw Munz, pianist and 
teacher, left recently for Mexico City 
for his annual vacation. Some of his 
New York pupils will continue their 
studies with him there. Mr. Munz 
will resume teaching in New York 
on Oct. 1 


Norman O'Hara presented five of 
his pupils in recital at Hotel Astor in 
April. They were Thelma Naufel and 
Harriet Herman, sopranos; Gloria 
Serrano, contralto; Florenz Daquet, 
tenor; and Rhys Ritter, bass-baritone. 


Adelphi College has announced the 
appointment of five additional instruc- 
tors for the summer music workshop, 
to be held from July 5 to Aug. 15. 
They are Leonard Arner, oboist; 
3yron Goode, flutist; Arthur Ren- 
zulli, double bass player; George B. 
Zukerman, bassoonist; and _ Lillian 
Inez Bertolino, violinist. 


Mario Rubini-Reichlin, teacher of 
singing, will conduct summer master 
classes in voice building, opera, re- 
cital. and repertoire. in his new studio 
in Lenox, Mass., four days weekly 
from Tune 15 to Sept. 15. Two davs 
a week during that period he will 
teach in his New York studio. 


Manhattan School of Music pre- 
sented a concert on May 12 of orig- 
inal symphonic compositions by stu- 
dents who received their graduate de- 
grees this season. Works by Elmer 
Olenick, Louis Brunelli, Nicholas 
Flagello, and Edgar J. Moore were 
played by the school orchestra. A 
program on May 15 by the school 
chorus and chamber orchestra, con- 
ducted by Hugh Ross, included Stra- 
vinsky’s Mass, three old Italian mad- 
rigals, and a concert version of the 
first act of In Paradise, a three-act 
operetta by Hayward Morris, based 
on Milton’s Paradise Lost. The school’s 
commencement program was held on 
May 26, when Janet D. Schenck, di- 
rector of the school, assisted by Gus- 
tave Reese, conferred degrees and 
diplomas on 82 students. 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences has given its American Art- 
ists Award for 1950 to Sidney Harth, 
violinist, according to an announce- 
ment from the National Music League. 
The award includes a grant of $200 
and an appearance as recitalist on the 
institute’s major concert series in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music next 
season. Mr. Harth was a winner of 
the Naumburg Foundation Award two 
years ago, has made a concert tour of 
this country, and participated in the 
Bach Festival at Prades, France, this 
summer. 


The Music School Settlement pre- 
sented its 56th annual spring concert, 
in Town Hall on May 3. Students 
participated as soloists and in instru- 
mental and vocal ensembles. 





Chatterton Joins 
Vermont College Staff 


MontTPeELierR, VtT.— Frank Chatter. 
ton, teacher of singing in New York 
will join the faculty of Vermor 
Junior College 
at Montpelier 
in the fall a 
head of the 
voice depart. 
ment. Dee 
the summer |e] 
will teach Dr F 
vately in North. 
field, Vt. Mr 
Chatterton has§ 
taught in Ney 
York for 2} 
years and ha 
been active a 
an accompanist 
He has been anf 
organist and choir director for 3} 
years, and is now serving the Firs 
Presbyterian Church of Jamaica N 
Y. On June 1 he presented five oj 
his artist pupils in recital—Lilliar 
Hayman and Vivian Baule, sopra: 108 
Hubert Valentine and Royal Gay 
tenors; and Bernard Martin, wi one 


Frank Chatterton 


The Choreographers’ Workshop 
has announced a contest in which ¢ 
will award a prize of $100 for the 
best synopsis of a story to be ex. 
pressed in dance. Manuscripts must be 
submitted before Sept. 15 to Trud 
Goth, Director, Choreograpliers 
Workshop, 471 Park Ave., New York 
22. The judges will be Miss Coth 
John Latouche, Louis Horst, George 
Amberg, and Winifred Kahn. The 
winning synopsis will be chcreo- 
graphed and performed under _ th 
workshop’s auspices, and an orivcina 
score will be written for it. 


Queens College presented its choral 
society, assisted by the college orches- 
tra, in its annual spring program, or 
May 19 and 20. John Castellini, th 
choir’s director, conducted the second 
performance, and Herbert Grossimar 
the first. Boris Schwarz is the orches- 
tra’s regular conductor. Soloists in 
the concerts were Paula Lenchner, 
Jean Madeira, and Norman Farrow 
and the organist was Edna Currie 
Works by Bach, Purcell, John Cas-§ 
tellini, Karol Rathaus, Leo Kraft 
and other composers were include: 


A “MUST” FOR THE 
MUSIC MINDED 


The Music Index is the 
FIRST and ONLY GUIDE 
to Music Periodicals. 
Published monthly. Cu- 
mulated annually. It cov- 
ers over 80 Publications and is the only means 
of keeping well informed on all phases of 
“Today's World of Music”. 


THE MUSIC INDEX 
1949 Annual 

Cumulation . . . $25.00 
1950 Subscription to the 
Music Index including 12 
monthly issves and the 1950 
Annual Cumulation . . 

$125.00 


Sample copy sent on 
request. 


IVFORMATION SERVICE, IVC. 


10 WEST WARREN AVE. @ DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 



















Send for the 


All-American 
Catalogue 


Music sent on approval 
THE 
Composers Press 
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853 7th Ave., New York 
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EDUCATION in CHICAGO 


The Roosevelt College School of 
Music presented a program of Bach 
cantatas on May 11, under the direc- 
tion of Robert Reuter. The opera 
workshop gave three performances, 
with alternate casts, of Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro, on May 8 and 
17 and June 18. John Daggett Howell 
is general director and Erwin Jospe 
musical director of the workshop. The 
schoo! will conduct its summer session 
from June 21 to Aug. 18. 


Psi chapter of Delta Omicron, 
locate 1 at the American Conservatory 
of Music, sponsored a joint recital 
by David Austin, baritone, and Stefan 


jardas, pianist, on April 16, for the 
benefit of its scholarship fund. Mr. 
Austin was accompanied by Leo 
Heim. On May 1 Zeta Epsilon chap- 
ter of Delta Omicron will present 
Diane Andrews, marimba player, and 
Enis Simonelli, soprano, in another 


scholarship benefit program. The pro- 


ceeds from this concert will be divided 
between Lambda chapter and Psi 
chapter. Harriet Dutton and Alan 
Kerr will be the accompanists. 


The Cosmopolitan School of Music 
announces _ that 3ertine Corimby, 
yiolii; pupil of Nesta Smith, won 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


A Division of Wesleyan College 
e 


Four-year courses for young men and 
women lead to B.Mus. degree: piano, 
viclin. or Organ, voice; composition, 


music ed, Outstanding faculty, Excellent 
equipment, large music library. 
_ Music study includes applied music, 
instrumentation and orchestration, sight 
reading and accompanying; choir, glee 
club, orchestra and piano ensembles. 
Large historic buildings, Approved for 
Veterans. Write for catalogue, Address 
Doris 0. Jelks, Dean, Wesleyan Conserva- 
tory, 451-M College Street, Macon, Ga. 
Full Member of the 
National Association of Schools of Music 
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WILLIAM S&S. 
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Teacher of Singin ng 
257 WEST 86th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: TRafalgar 4-2810 


ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of Voice 
EXCLUSIVE TEACHER OF 
REGINA RESNIK 

Soprane Star ef Metropolitan Opera Ass'n 
200 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. Circle 6-9475 


























REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


Singer and Teacher of Singers 


Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2634 











CARROLL HOLLISTER 
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three awards recently —a $100 prize, 
given by the Crescendo Music Club; 
a $50 prize and a joint Kimball Hall 
recital, given by the Chicago Women’s 
Musical Club; and a Kimball Hall 
recital next season, sponsored by the 
Society of American Musicians. Sere- 
nade for Violin and Piano, by Roger 
Sellers, a pupil of Rossetter Cole, was 
awarded first prize in the young artist 
composition contest of the Chicago 
Artist’s Association. 


Harriet Case's pupil Eleanor Long 
was heard recently in a Kimball Hall 
recital. 


OTHER CENTERS 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 
presented Ernest Bloch’s Piano Quin- 
tet and Arnold Schonberg’s Pierrot 
Lunaire, in a concert in May. The 
quintet was played by Arthur Loesser, 
Joseph Knitzer, Kurt Loebel, Fred- 
erick Funkhouser, and Ernst Silber- 
stein. Marcel Dick conducted the 
Schonberg work, in which Catherine 

3urtt Carter declaimed the text. 
Beryl Rubinstein, Maurice Sharp, 
James Rettew, Frederick Cohen, Mr. 
Loebel, Muriel Carmen, and Mr. Sil- 
berstein made up the instrumental en- 
semble. 





Hans Barth offered his eight-day 
refresher course in piano, in Birming- 
ham, Ala., beginning on June 5. He 
is scheduled to give the same course 
this summer in Durham, N. C.; Jack- 
son, Miss.; Austin, Tex.; Indian- 
apolis; New York; and Buffalo. 


Harold Berkley, violinist and com- 
poser, held his third annual master 
class at the Kansas City Conservatory 
of Music from June 5 to 17. He 
will conduct his thirteenth annual 
master classes in violin and chamber 
music at Harrison, Me., from July 24 
to Aug. 26. Mr. Berkley is also au- 
thor and editor of several books on 
violin playing. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
in Baltimore, held its 82nd commence- 
ment, on May 31. William L. Mar- 
bury, president of the board of trus- 
tees, conferred the certificates and de- 
grees, and William Schuman, presi- 
dent of Juilliard School of Music, de- 
livered the graduation address. The 
Peabody opera company gave 
Madama Butterfly, sung in English by 
alternate casts, on May 19 and 20. 
Ernest J. M. Lert is director of the 
company and Leroy F. Evans the con- 
ductor and coach. During the con- 
servatory’s summer session, which 
opens June 26, Alexander Sklarevski 
will replace Pasquale Tallarico, who 
is ill, as a member of the piano fac- 
ulty. 


Florida Southern College, in Lake- 
land, Fla., has appointed Richard Ell- 
sasser visiting professor of music. 
Mr. Ellsasser, minister of music at 
the Wilshire Methodist Church of 
Los Angeles, will commute between 
California and Florida. At the col- 
lege he will reorganize the music pro- 
gram, and is expected to conduct a 
master class for organists. 


The St. Louis Institute of Music 
will conduct master sessions for the 
Progressive Series Teachers of Amer- 
ica, at the National University of 
Mexico, in Mexico City, from Aug. 
9 to 21. It will be the ninth foreign 
master session conducted by the in- 
stitute since 1933. Both Mexican and 
American instructors will be on the 
faculty. 


The Westminster Choir College, 
Princeton, N.J., has purchased Albe- 
marle, the 100-acre Princeton estate 
of Gerard B. Lambert, international 
yachtsman and financier. The college, 


which has outgrown its present 
twenty-acre campus, will develop com- 
pletely new facilities at Albemarle. 
The present residence will be used as 
an administration building, and con- 
struction of eight dormitories and a 
student union and commons will be 
undertaken at once. They are ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy by 
September, 1951. Other buildings will 
be added later. 


Mills College, Oakland, 
hold its 1950 summer session from 
July 8 to Aug. 19. The Budapest 
String Quartet will again be in resi- 
dence. The members of the ensemble 
will give individual instruction and 
present a series of quartet programs 
The music staff will also include 
Darius Milhaud and Egon Petri. 


Calif., will 


Colorado College, in 
Springs, will be visited 
summer session by Virgil Thomson, 
who will hold seminars, teach, con- 
duct, and lecture, for one month. 
Members of the resident summer 


Colorado 
during its 


string quartet, who will give eight 
concerts as well as teach, are Louis 
Persinger, Frank Costanzo, Ferenc 
Molnar, and Luigi Silva. Willi _ 


will direct the history and musicolog 
courses, 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, Ohio, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Rose Marie Grentzer as 
professor of music education and 


chairman of that department. For- 
merly chairman of the music educa- 
tion department at Juilliard School 


of Music, Miss Grentzer will assume 
her new position in September. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of 


Music conferred an honor: iry doctor 
of letters degree on a woman for 
the first time in its 83-year history 


(Continued on page 40) 





Giuseppe de Luca, who has recently 


joined the 
Institute of Music in 
Mr. 


faculty of the Curtis 
Philadelphia. 


De Luca was for many years a 


leading baritone at the Metropolitan. 


Singing Teachers 


Elect Alberti President 


At the annual election of officers of 
the New York Singing Teachers’ As 
sociation, on May 15. Solon Albert 
was elected president The remaini 
officers for 1950-51 are Edward 
Harris, Amy Ellerman, and Arthur 
Gerry, vice-presidents; Cecile Jacob 
son, treasurer; Constance Eberhart 
recording secretary; Vera Curtis, cor 
responding secretary; and Edna Bea 
trice Bloom, registrar. Elected to the 
executive board were Alessandro Al 


barini, Paul 


Ron 


Mel: 


stone, 


son, 


Mor 


Althouse, Helen Chase, 
ley Fell, Victor Alexander Fields 
anie Gutman-Rice, Harold Luc} 
Vera B. McIntyre, Violet Johr 
Norman O'Hara, Sarah Pecl 
e, George Rasely, and Dolt 


Swing. 
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Carlos Salzedo (center) with the harpists who participated 


Festival 
lege in Denton. 
tuple role of harpist, 


Philadelphia School 
Holds Commencement 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music held its 73rd 
annual concert and commencement on 
May 17 in the Bellevue - Stratford 
3ail Room. The occasion attracted a 
large audience. The program opened 
with works by Brahms and Hinde- 
mith, sung by the conservatory chorus, 
directed by Allison R, Drake, with 
Joan Brown at the piano. Boris 
Koutzen conducted a performance of 
Vivaldi’s seldom heard Concerto in 
D major, for four solo violins and 
string orchestra, with Aceste Barbera, 
Janet Spicer, Eugene Loichytz, and 
Frances Senske soloists. George 
Reeves, pianist, played Chopin’s An- 
dante Spianato and Grande Polonaise 
in E flat major; Jane Bukay, harpist, 
played Debussy’s Danse Sacrée and 
oh Profane; and Jack Maxin, 
pianist, played works by Barték and 
Stravinsky. Keith Robinson conducted 


as 


his Interlude for String Orchestra, 
and the program ended with Bach's 
Peasant Cantata, conducted by Mr. 


Koutzen, with Elizabeth L. White, 


so- 


prano; Emilia De Sanctis, contralto; 
Robert Hearn, tenor; and William 
Lessig, bass, as soloists. Willem 
Ezerman, president of the conserva- 


tory, delivered the address and pre- 
sented the diplomas and degrees. 


in the Texas Harp 


organized by Lilian Phillips (right) at the North Texas State Col- 
Harpists came from eight states. 


Mr. Salzedo filled the quad- 


pianist, composer and conductor in the final program 


Stravinsky Score Played 
By Eastman Student Group 


RocHester, N. Y.—The senior or- 
chestra of the Eastman School of 
Music, conducted by Paul White, gave 
a program recently which comprised 
two performances of Stravinsky’s Le 
Sacre du Printemps. It is believed to 
be one of the few times the work has 
been played by a student orchestra. 
The school’s opera workshop presented 
Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande, in 
English, prepared under the direction 
of Leonard Treash, with Ward Wood- 
bury as musical director. Clarence J. 
Hall designed the sets. Two perform- 
ances were given with different casts, 
Outstanding among the singers were 
Sam Jones, as Golaud; James Fogel- 
song, as Pelleas; Lois Winter and 
(;retchen Rhodes, as Melisande; and 
Rosalyn Koplowitz, as Yniold. 

—Ropert WYKES 


Chicago Public Library 
Exhibits First Editions 


Cuicaco.—During the month of 
June the music department of the 
Chicago Public Library is exhibiting 
a collection of first editions of scores 
and books on music, loaned to the 
library by William Sherwood, Jr. 
Works by Beethoven, Liszt, Schu- 
mann, Grétry, and Brahms are in- 
cluded in the exhibition. 
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OTHER CENTERS 


(Continued from page 39) 
when it presented one to Mrs. John 
A. Hoffmann at its commencement 
exercises on June 8. For several years 
she served the conservatory as a vice- 
president and member of the board 
of trustees. She -has been directing 
head of the afternoon musicales, 
which have provided many scholar- 
ships for music students. At one time 
she was acting director of the con- 
servatory, and she has been active in 
other Cincinnati musical organiza- 
tions. 





The Louisiana State University 
School of Music, at Baton Rouge, re- 
cently gave its seventh festival of 
contemporary music. In five pro- 
grams it presented works by 26 com- 
posers, and in a sixth presented works 
by graduate and senior students of 
the 1949-50 class. 


The Friends of Harvey Gaul, of 
Pittsburgh, have announced the award 
of $400 to Henry Wellington Stewart, 
Jr., of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., for his 
Roxiney Boody, a choral setting of 
Robert Tristram Coffin’s poem. 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt., has announced the addition of 
Samuel Lifschey, first violist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and Milton 
Feist, of Mercury Music Corporation, 
to the staff of the college’s composers’ 
conference and chamber-music center, 
scheduled for Aug. 19 to Sept. 2. 


The Philadelphia Musical Academy 
presented an honorary degree of doc- 
tor of music to Pablo Casals, at its 
eightieth annual commencement exer- 
cises, held on June 7. The cellist was 
represented by Maurice Eisenberg, his 
former pupil, who accepted the de- 
gree and will deliver it to the cellist 
at his home in Prades, France. Jani 
Szanto, director of the academy, pre- 
sided, and Curt Sachs delivered the 
principal address. 


The New England Conservatery of 
Music, in Boston, has announced the 
introduction of a new cours of study 
with a major in church wusic. The 
curriculum is designed to prepare or- 
gan or voice students for organizing 
complete musical services, both litur- 
gical and non-liturgical, and will in- 
clude special courses in choir train- 
ing, choral conducting, choir reper- 
toire, and choir room rehearsal tech- 
nique. The course will begin in Sep- 
tember under the direction of Everett 


Titcomb. 


Capital University has announced 
the annual anthem competition of its 
Chapel Choir Conductors’ Guild. It 
is open to all composers, and works 
must be suitable for an a cappella 
choir of average ability. The contest 
closes on Aug. 15. For complete in- 
formation write to Frances V. Henry, 
Contest Secretary, Mees Conservatory, 
Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 


Harvard University has announced 
the appointment of Carl Weinrich as 
Horatio Appleton Lamb Visiting Lec- 
turer in Music for 1950-51. The con- 
cert organist is director of music for 
the Princeton University chapel and 
teacher of organ at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


The Tulane University and New- 
comb College choral groups presented 
Utopia, Ltd, as their Gilbert and 
Sullivan production for this year. 
Gwynn McPeek conducted. 


The Kansas Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, at a recent meeting in Wichi- 
ta, paid honor to the memory of Oscar 
Lofgren, for 29 years dean of the 
college of fine arts of Bethany Col- 
lege, Lindsborg, Kan., with the inclu- 
sion in the association’s program of a 
tribute by Donald M. Swarthout, dean 


of the school of fine arts of the Uni. 
versity of Kansas. 


The University of Illinois schoo) 
of music has announced that Thor 
Johnson, conductor of the Cincinnat 
Symphony, and the Kraeuter Tri 
will teach at the school’s summer ses- 
sion. Other visiting members of the 
faculty will be R. Oscar Clymer, di- 
rector of the University of Missour 
Choral Union, and Keith Wilson, con 
ductor of the band at Yale Univer. 
sity. 
month of April in residence at th 
university, appeared as conductor and 
soloist with the University Sinfonietta 
in two concerts. 


Georges Enesco, who spent the § 


The Moravian College and Theol. | 


ogical Seminary, Bethlehem, 
will be host to an Early Americar 


Penna, & 


Moravian Music festival and seminar, § 


from June 26 to July 2. 
will direct the session. 


Thor Johnsor , 


The Carnegie Institute of Tech. | 


nology, in Pittsburgh, 
Webster Aitken to its 
regular professor of piano. Mr. 


has appointed 
faculty as a 


Aitken 


has been associated with the institute § 
as visiting professor of piano since 
1947, 

Wagner College, Staten Island, 


has established a scholarship in honor § 


of Salvatore Baccaloni, The Metro- 
politan Opera bass gave a benefit re- 


cital there recently at which $1,000 
was raised for the college building 
fund. 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 


presented Joseph Knitzer, head . the § 


in recital in Wil- 
M iTi- 
the ac- 


violin department, 
lard Clapp Hall on March 29. 
anne Matousek Mastics was 
companist. 
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French Ballet 


(Continued from page 12) 

it is Russian classicism we mean ; 
and although there also the spirit 
of ballet eventually hardened and 
degenerated, it has revived within 
living memory by Diaghileff and 
his evolutionary band of creative 
artists. Russian classical ballet 
survives—at least in part— 
through the music of Tchaikovsky. 

It is the realization of the vital 
importance of ballet’s component 
parts — music, design, and drama, 
no less than choreography and 
dancing—that made the Diaghileff 
company the dominating artistic 
influence in ballet today. This 
realization French ballet did not 
until recently begin to reachieve. 
French composers created some 
distinguished music for ballet, but 
it was for the Diaghileff company 
that they created it, nor for a 
French group. More astonishing 
still is the failure of France, the 
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cultural center of the modern 
world in painting and sculpture, 
to absorb into ballet the work of 
her great succession of artists. 
Here again the Russian ballet 
reaped a harvest the French them- 
selves had left almost entirely in 
the field. 


SG TRANGELY enough, the in- 
troduction of a Russian, the 
Lifar, as director of the Paris 
Opéra Ballet early in the 1930s 
did little to overcome this cultural 
isolation. Lifar was an individual- 
ist, temperamentally out of key 
with the Diaghileff ideal of artis- 
tic unity, and too young to have 
absorbed it through long associa- 
tion with the company. For him 
ballet meant the dancer, and 
choreography the exploitation of 
the dancer’s prowess, with the 
composer and designer in com- 
plete subservience. “Le ballet peut 
exister libre de tout accompagne- 
ment musical”; “Dans les cas ou 
le ballet est lié 4 la musique, la 
base rythmique doit étre l’oeuvre 
du chorégraphe et non celle du 
musicien”; “Le chorégraphe ne 
doit pas étre l’esclave du peintre” 
—these are the key points in 
Lifar’s Le Manifeste du Choré- 
graphe. 

Along these lines, Lifar was an 
experimentalist of some ingenuity 
—his Icare, built on a basis of 
percussive rhythms dictated by the 
choreographer, was an interesting 
attempt to realize his ideals in 
practice — but in spite of flashes 
of invention, including a sense of 
sculptural form in small groups 
and poses, Lifar’s ballets in later 
years have shown the stultifying 
effect of their one-sided creation. 
His concentration on technique 
has rendered that technique dry 
and unnatural, with no revivifying 
elements of music and design to 
soften its contours or warm its 
expression. And the themes of 
classical mythology or medieval 
chivalry have removed the ballets 
still further from any living dra- 
matic interest. One abstract bal- 
let, Noir et Blanc, danced on two 
stage levels to music by Lalo, is, 
however, a composition of consid- 
erable charm. 

Nevertheless, Lifar’s influence 
has not been entirely barren. It 
has helped to encourage the de- 
velopment of a new school of 
French dancers, many of whom 
have received a fine technical pol- 
ish in the studios of Russian 
teachers—Préobrajenska, Engoro- 
va, Kniaseff, Rozanne—in Paris. 
It has, most important of all, 
meant the rescue of the male 
dancer from his degenerate posi- 
tion in French ballet, and the 
preservation of the tradition of 
fine male dancing that gave the 
Diaghileff company its special 
choreographic variety and vigor. 

In this regard at least, Lifar’s 
egoism has been directed into 
most productive channels. The 
subservience of the male dancer 
in the Romantic period has, I 
think, been exaggerated. Gautier’s 
observations were obviously pre- 
judiced, and the very considerable 
part of Albrecht in Giselle, as well 
as contemporary writing on such 
dancers as Perrot and Petipa, do 
not bear him out. Even later, in 
Russia, when the function of the 
danseur noble became mainly that 
of partner and mime, fine classi- 
cal execution was preserved in the 
Prince’s solo in The Sleeping 


Beauty, and such virtuoso diver- 
tissements as that of the Bluebird. 
Nor was Russia ever without ex- 
cellent character dancers. With- 
out this continuous tradition of 
male training, Fokine, in fact, 
would not have had the material 
on which to build his ballets. In 
France, however, some years after 
the romantic period, the position 
of the male was disastrous, and 
for a time—when male parts were 
danced by women entravesti— 
non-existent. It is to Lifar that 
French Ballet owes its new en- 
richment in male dancing and the 
emergence of Roland Petit, Jean 
Babilée and Alexandre Kalioujny, 
who are leading the French re- 
vival today. 


T is from Petit, still under 

thirty, and not from Lifar, that 
the present artistic revival de- 
rives. Les Ballets des Champs- 
Elysées, which he founded, with 
Boris Kochno as artistic director, 
in 1945, has in a few years re- 
vived in France the sense of ballet 
as a complex artistic composition, 
with dancing as an important but 
not necessarily predominating in- 
gredient. Such French designers 
and musicians who contributed to 
the Diaghileff repertoire as Chris- 
tian Bérard and Henri Sauguet 
(whose talents are delightfully 
blended in Petit’s Les Forains) 
have been used by Petit, along 
with others, to forge a new 
French ballet with a developing 
national style. 

The style of the past, with its 
classical foundation, is preserved 
in one work, Les Amours de Jupi- 
ter, for which Jean Hugo con- 
ceived a setting of stylish and 
spacious distinction, Jacques Ibert 
an interesting score, and Petit 
choreography that combines ex- 
pressiveness and invention with- 
out losing a basic classical line 
and design. Petit has also drawn, 
like Diaghileff, on the art of an- 
other nation by including in the 
repertoire a work in Spanish 
idiom, Los Caprichos, choreo- 
graphed jointly by Ana Nevada 
and Juanito Garcia, which is the 
best ballet in this idiom since 
Massifie’s Le Tricorne. In his own 
ballets he has shown the begin- 
nings of a new and richer ballet 
style, in which character and con- 
temporary life are _ pictured 
through mime and dance. 

France possesses a tradition of 
mime, probably introduced into 
the country by the Italian com- 
edians of the eighteenth century, 
and sustained by the great mime, 
Deburau, in the romantic period. 
Today it survives in the mime 
plays produced by Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault, one of the finest Hamlets of 
our time. 


N modern times, mime has re- 

mained outside classical ballet 
(Jean Weidt, a choreographer 
who has devised some of Bar- 
rault’s mime plays, works in an 
individualistic modern dance 
style), and Petit’s use of spon- 
taneous gesture in depicting drama 
and character links up more close- 
ly with the style introduced by 
Fokine into Russian ballet. Mime 
merges with and is absorbed into 
dance; and, particularly in Les 
Forains and Le Rendez-Vous — 
both ballets of modern life—char- 
acter emerges as vividly as in cer- 
tain English ballets of our time, 
or in the works of Antony Tudor 


and Jerome Robbins in the United 
States. 

Les Forains is full of human 
observation, with varied little 
patches of action taking place 
simultaneously on the stage. The 
characters of the circus troupe are 
individuals. So are the characters 
in the scenes of French slum life 
called Le Rendez-Vous, a work 
with a strange, typically French, 
but not completely absorbed fate 
theme woven into a realistic mod- 
ern setting. This ballet was in- 
spired partly by a film, Gare du 
Nord; and for the first time in 
French classical ballet one was 
aware of something of the vivid- 
ness of atmosphere, character, and 
visual response that has made the 
French cinema unique. The lighted 
café and photo-montage settings 
help this illusion, and the char- 
acteristic and wistful little French 
tunes that pervade the score are 
of the kind that gave René Clair’s 
Sous Les Toits de Paris its pe 
culiarly Parisian and 
atmosphere. 

Although it is a far less homo 
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French Ballet 


(Continued from page 41) 
geneous work of art, Le Rendez- 
Vous is the Miracle in the Gor- 
bals of French ballet. Indeed, 
Petit’s work as a whole has cer- 
tain affinities with that of the 
English choreographer Robert 
Helpmann. “The strangest thing 
of all is that I have the impres- 
sion I am seeing a Helpmann 
ballet,” wrote a British dancer 
who has worked under both chore- 
ographers, when Petit’s Le Jeune 
Homme et la Mort was first pro- 
duced. The affinities are more 
those of mime, character, and out- 
look than those of dance composi- 
tion, though even here there are 
similarities. In Les Forains and 
in the opening scene of Help- 
mann’s Adam Zero—ballets given 
their first performances in Eng- 
land within a day of each other— 
there is, for instance, a remark- 
able similarity in the use of acro- 
batic movement and buildups. Gen- 
erally speaking, Petit makes fuller 
use of pointwork and classical 
dance forms, and less of the 
massed design and grouping of 
which Helpmann is a master. It 
is, in fact, a basic weakness of 
Petit’s choreography that he rare- 
ly makes use of the corps de ballet 
with any effect; but like Help- 
mann, he shows considerable flex- 
ibility as a choreographer, and re- 
veals the influence of many forms 
of dance outside the classical. 


HE acrobatic tendency in 
™ Petit’s work is strong, and not 
without its dangers. But in his 
masterpiece, Le Jeune Homme et 
La Mort, it is used with a mag- 
nificent virility to characterize 
the suppressed animal desires of 
the young man. If French ballet 
has” remained outside the Paris 
art world, its severance from 
French literary associations has 
has been equally complete. But 
with Jean Cocteau as its scena- 
rist, Le Jeune Homme et La Mort 
reflects for the first time the na- 
tional tradition of realism, created 
in the novels of Zola, Balzac, Flau- 
bert, Maurois, and Sartre. The 
scene is a Montmartre attic-studio, 
and there are only two charac- 
ters—a young painter and a wom- 
an, icily etched in her indiffer- 
ence, who drives him to suicide. 
As he hangs from the studio beam, 
the scene changes to a vista of 
the roofs of Paris at night, and 
over these the woman leads him, 
wearing the skull of death, as the 
curtains falls. The drama has the 
sordidness and bite of a French 
novel, but the final metamorphosis 
of Death has an imagination char- 
acteristic of Cocteau’s own roman- 
ticism and absolutely French in 
atmosphere. A superb setting by 
Wakhevitch brings Le Jeune et 
La Mort within the finest tradi- 
tions of painting, and Jean Babi- 
lée and Nathalie Philippart have 
given outstanding performances 
in the leading roles. 

The French ballet renaissance 
is far from complete as yet, and 
there are disruptive flaws and 
dangers. Poor discipline in the 
ensemble, and some tendency to 
brittleness and hardness of tech- 
nique (the legacy of Lifar’s chore- 
ography) hamper the establish- 
ment of a firm basis of classical 
style—although the sensitive re- 
vival of the French romantic 
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Yvette Chauviré 


classic La Sylphide, beautifully 
danced by Nina Vyroubova, has 
done something toward reviving a 
lyric classical tradition. A more 
serious and immediate danger is 
the vitiation of talent among im- 
permanent dancing groups. 

The dance recital, as opposed 
to ensemble performance, still has 


a strong hold in France. Petit 
himself, in 1948, left Les Ballets 
des Champs-Elysées to form a 
new group, Les Ballets de Paris, 
and although his previous stand- 
ards of design have been main- 
tained, those of music and chore- 
ography have shown a decline. 


BALLETS by the young dancer 

Janine Charrat, whose Stravin- 
sky work for the Champs-Elysées 
company, Jeu de Cartes, showed 
promise, have lacked invention 
and dramatic interest. Only one 
work by Petit—the picturesque 
and vital Carmen (which New 
York has seen), with its fine ex- 
pressionistic décor by Clavé, has 
revealed true distinction of style, 
dance composition, and dramatic 
craftsmanship. Les Ballets des 
Champs-Elysées have continued to 
perform Petit’s best earlier works, 
but have discovered no important 
choreographic successor, although 
David Lichine’s La Création, a 
ballet in practice dress without 
music, is a not uninteresting ex- 
periment. Depicting the nebulous 
creative images of a choreograph- 
er before composition, it achieves 
some attractive effects of geom- 
etry and line. But it is an isolated 
work, suggesting no practical di- 


rection for development. The fu- 
ture of French ballet as a pro- 
gressive, creative, and well-organ- 
ized art once again hangs in the 
balance. 

There are magnificent materials 
—artists, musicians, dancers such 
as the splendid classicist Yvette 
Chauviré, the superbly light and 
fluent Babilée, the beautifully ex. 
pressive Spanish dancer Ana Ne 
vada, the dramatic Philippart, 
Renée Jeanmaire (enchanting as 
Carmen), Vyroubhova, Skouratoff, 
and others. Properly organized, 
they might restore Paris to the 
prominent position in ballet that 
has lately been usurped by Lon- 
don. The Paris Opéra itself, re. 
stricted by the academic stagna- 
tion that tends to overwhelm the 
Continental subsidized theatre, is 
unlikely to lead any artistic re- 
vival, although the recent enguage- 
ment of George Balanchine and 
some excellent American dancers 
showed a new internationalism of 
outlook. The truly creative work 
of restoration has, however, so 
far come from outside the Opcra; 
and it is on such figures as Petit, 
Kochno, and Cocteau (preferably 
working in conjunction) that the 
continued development of _ the 
French ballet renaissance depends 
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(Continued from page 13) 
[Many Parisians objected to the 
intentionally un-chic costumes and 
décors of Les Ballets Américains. ] 
Conversely, many a production as 
witless as the Lifar ballets rides 
to success entirely, or largely, on 
account of its fashion-magazine 
evocation of le bon goiit. 


CHARACTERISTIC instance 

of the abolition of more sig- 
nificant values for the sake of 
conformity to the traditional re- 
quirement of gleaming modishness 
is the Parisian adaptation of Irv- 
ing Berlin’s musical comedy, Annie 
Get Your Gun, known at the 
Théatre du Chatelet as Annie du 
Far-West. The jocular tone of the 
original piece, with its broad but 
believable evocation of the post- 
pioneer days of Buffalo Bill, has 
been exorcised altogether. The 
settings and costumes are the 
work of people who can never 
have ventured farther west than 
Bordeaux, and who thought it un- 
necessary to consult any American 
sources. The ceremonial Indian 
ballet, a choreography of some 
consequence in Helen Tamiris’ 
American version, is handed over 
to pirouetting naked boys of the 
Lifar genre. Buffalo Bill is trans- 
formed unrecognizably into an old- 
fashioned French music-hall comic 
with a derby hat and mismated, 
ill-fitting clothes. Annie herself, 
impersonated with fetching ebul- 
lience by Lily Fayol, is a gamine 
from the slums of Paris. Except 
for Mr. Berlin’s music, not a ves- 
tige of the original intention of 
the piece remains. It is completely 
Parisian, not American at all; 
yet it is taken by Parisians to be a 
typical example of the Broadway 
musical stage at its best. 


ARIS wants to be the sole in- 

ternational arbiter of taste, 
rather than the interested and sym- 
pathetic spectator of tastes and 
conventions different from its own. 
Cosmopolitan in its power to at- 
tract artists and performers from 


all over the world, the Paris au- 
dience nowadays grants its ap- 
proval only to those who conform 
sufficiently to those standards of 
taste that are already firmly estab- 
lished and canonized. What will 
happen to so iconoclastic an artist 
as Martha Graham when she 
makes her first appearance in 
Paris later this month is any- 
body’s guess. 

The matter did not always 
stand this way. At the end of the 
first World War, in fact, the re- 
action was diametrically different. 
Stravinsky, Prokofieff, and Les Six 
composed music designed to upset 
the traditionalists as completely as 
possible. A young American, 
George Antheil, found in Paris an 
audience for radical experiments 
that his native country would not 
listen to. In poetry, painting, and 
stage design, a new world of 
ideas and techniques was daringly 
explored. The city was equally 
hospitable to Jean Cocteau and 
Gertrude Stein, to Diaghileff and 
the Swedish Ballet and Kurt Jooss, 
to linear counterpoint and Ameri- 
can jazz. The arts were alive in 
Paris in those days, and critics 
had access to broader criteria 
than those supplied by le bon goiit. 


UT the Paris of 1950 is trying 

to forget about the war by 
pretending that it never occurred, 
or at least that it wrought no 
changes—by assuming that it is 
again possible to live in the 1930s, 
or the 1870s, or the reign of Louis 
XIV. The Grand Saison of late 
May and early June brought its 
usual displays of fashion, its elab- 
orate parties and festivals, and a 
full-dress turnout for the visit of 
Queen Juliana and Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands. But 
there were no exciting new artis- 
tic manifestations, and the biggest 
popular success of the spring was 
the Skating Vanities. 

The chief advance of the year 
was the discovery of Brahms, 
whose music—thanks initially to 
Erich Kleiber—has abruptly be- 
come popular in France for the 


first time. Meanwhile the disciples 


of René Leibowitz seek to retine 
and rarefy the twelve-tone tech- 
nique evolved in Vienna thirty 
years ago by Arnold Schonberg. 
The pupils of Nadia Boulanger 
turn out ever slenderer bits of 
Stravinskyana. The followers of 
Oliver Messiaen seek to perpctu- 
ate a César Franck mysticism by 
grafting onto it elements borrow- 
ed from the mystical music of 
India. The Opéra flourishes by 
giving stultifying weekly and sem- 
weekly performances of Faust, 
which appears not to have been 
restaged or restudied in a gen- 
eration. 

There are two exceptions to 
the turn-back-the-clock rule, es- 
pecially striking because their po- 
sition is so lonely. These are the 
Radiodiffusion Francaise, which, 
under the direction of Henry Bar- 
raud, performs the only consistent 
service to contemporary music; 
and the Opéra-Comique, which, 
unlike its larger sister theatre, has 
taken a new lease on life. Thanks 
to the government radio, Paris 
regularly hears new works by 
French composers of every stripe, 
as well as a catholic sampling of 
music by the important composers 
of Switzerland, Italy, England, the 
United States, and various other 
countries. Maintaining units for 
the presentation of symphonic, 
chamber, choral, and __ theatre 
works, the Radiodiffusion faith- 
fully devotes its resources to the 
task of keeping abreast of the 
times. Within the more special 
limits of its function, the Opéra- 
Comique has also modernized it- 
self, and is giving performances 
thoroughly consonant with modern 
ideals of stagecraft. The contribu- 
tions of these institutions, both 
supported by government funds, 
are invaluable; but they are not 
sufficient to change the atavistic 
temper of Parisian musical | fe 
generally. 
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Orchestra composed of members of 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
featured with 
Outstanding Soloists and Guest Conductors 
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. Mr. Leide played encores and conducted with vitality . 
Harriett r Pa N. Y. Post, May 4, 1950 
* ="... members of the Philharmonic- Symphony ran off a popular program of classics 
under the skilled direction of Enrico Leide . . . 
Louis Biancolli, N. Y. World-Telegram, May 4, 1950 
*& "Saturday night's ‘Pops’ concert was devoted to the music of Tchaikovsky. The largest 
audience of the season thus far. The orchestra conducted by Enrico Leide played selections 
from 'Pathetique’ Symphony, ‘Eugene Onegin’ and the ‘Nutcracker’ ballet . 
N. Y. imes. May 7, 1950 
*& ="... Mr. Leide also had the Tchaikovsky fever Saturday night. So did the members of 
the orchestra. As the night wore on the fever rose, and before long the whole house—the 
largest to date in the ‘Pops’ series—was running a high temperature too. The program was 
well balanced, designed to show most sides of Tchaikovsky's genius . . . my own feeling is 
that Tchaikovsky i is everybody's Beethoven." 





Louis Biancolli, N. Y. World-Telegrain, May 8, 1950 

Enrico Leide with his guest conductors, % "On the podium last evening was Enrico Leide. He is not only an able conductor but 
Franco Autori and Alfredo Antonini an ingratiating emcee as well. On the bountiful side, too." 

Robert Coleman, N. Y. Daily Mirror, May 4, 1950 





Concert Management: Engaged as Musical Director for Season 1950-51 by the 
WILLARD MATTHEWS Philadelphia La Scala Grand Opera Company 
123 East 53rd Street, to conduct 
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performances in Philadelphia and Detroit. 





























